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A PURE LITERATURE 

ESSENTIAL TO THE WELFARE OF OUR REPUBLIC* 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

In the Divine arrangement, mind was fonned to act on mind, 
and heart on heart Thought, idea, and feeling burst forth from 
the surcharged bosom to take lodgement in another soul, from 
whence they are again-evolved, passing from mind to mind, and 
from heart to heart, with new expansion and increasing weight, 
from generation to generation, until theories are rent asunder — 
systems are demolished, and the world of intellect is shaken by 
the concussion. So lightnings pass from cloud to cloud, with ever 
increasing sound, and more threatening aspect, until overburden- 
ing the skies, they are spent upon the earth, shivering all obstacles 
in their course, and shaking the foundations of the hills with 
their shock. 

He who has power with the tongue or the pen to thrill the 
heart, to awaken Numbering thought, to control the views and 
shape the opinions of mankind, sits upon a throne higher than 
that of Alexander, more absolute than tfiat of Bonaparte, and 
more lasting than that of the Caesars : for he gives an impulse to 
mind that is universally felt, and felt forever. As the angel in 
the Apocalypse poured his vial into the fountains of water and 
tainted the beverage of mankind, so does he infuse his own spirit 
into the fountain &am. whence the human intellect is nourished. 

The considerations presented in this article are to be restricted 
to the influence of the pen, by the production of a national litera- 
ture, upon the welfare of our glorious republic. We shall say but 
little of that large portion of our present literature, in which a 
piratical band of reckless adventurers upon the sea of thought, 
without the BiUe for a chart or moral principle for a rudder, are 
making predatoiy incursions upon the republic of letters, and 
dealing out blight and mildew to every thing noble and good. — 
But we shall define a pure literature and show its relations to the 
human mind, and its influence upon our institutions. 

A pure literature consists of whatever is agreeable, graceful and 
true, in human knowledge and human experience, appropriately 
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and impressively exhibited. This will exclude every delineatioD 
of character and life, unworthy of imitation, unless stripped of all 
false coloring, and held up in the native loathsomeness of vice. — 
It will embrace in matter, every thing in letters of a character to 
improve the mind or purify the heart, every thing truly worthy of 
study or contemplation ; and in manner, every form of expression 
worthy of the thought or emotion to be conveyed. But it is not 
sufficient for our literature that it be pure — ^it should be American, 
reflecting the mind and heart of our nation. In external form it 
cannot differ greatly from the present or past hterature of the 
old world. External forms are universally the same. Nature, 
physical, social and moral, is the great storehouse of illustration 
and embellishment, and nature is always and every where the 
same. But nations, like individuals, have characteristics of spirit 
and genius, by which they sure distinguished. The sweet song- 
sters of the groves all have wings and feathers, but their habits of 
life and notes of song vary almost infinitely, A literature that 
did not reflect manly independence, high practicaUty, warm 
patriotism, supreme regard for law, liberal public spirit, loyal re- 
gard for merit, a strong bias for civil equality, and a deep rever- 
ence for religion, if it could be pure would not be American, would 
not be our own. These are the seven pillars upon which the wisdom 
of our ancestors built the stately fabric of our institutions. Every 
garland culled from the garden of the Muses to bind about the 
capital of these pillars, if not selected with caution, and arranged 
with a propriety suited to their sternness and simplicity, will be 
torn down by the hands of our virtuous sons, or resisting their 
eflbrts, infuse a decay that will endanger the existence of the 
whole structure. The heroes who stood in defense over the cradle 
of our infancy, were men of sterling virtue. They have transmit- 
ted to us new and peculiar institutions upon which the impress ot 
their own lives and character is deeply stamped. Nay more — 
their own spirit and genius is the very breath that gives vitality, 
to these institutions. A pure American literature should breathe 
this spirit, and send it down to posterity, .In all its forms, of his- 
tory, philosophy, fiction, poetry, and eloquence, this should be its 
character, that it breathes the national spirit ; and its one great 
function, to react for salutary purposes upon the national mind 
trom, which it emanates. 
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A flood of light and trashy foreign literature is pouring in upon 
dur shores. There is Httle danger, however, that it will under- 
mine our institutions, except by first destroying our morals. It 
contains too many ingredients repufeive to the' American taste, too 
much that is uncongenial to Amerwan njanners. The sentiment 
of loyalty, the distinctions of caste, the pride of birth, a sense of 
conventional honor, and other relics of feudahsm, each and all 
are reflected directly or indirectly in every volume of the current 
literature of the old world. 

Some may question whether there is such a thing as an Ameri- 
can literature. If there is not, there should, and doubtless will 
be. There should be, because no other can be brought to bear 
directly upon our institutions, and we need its invigorating power. 
There will be, for genius and talent and learning are ours — and 
to suppose that these will not produce a national literature, is as 
absurd as to suppose that with food before him, a healthy ehild 
will not eat and grow. 

Americans are emphatically a reading people. More books 
may be found among a given population in some parts of Europe 
than in America, but books here are in the hands of the people : 
there they are heaped up in the alcoves of the Wealthy, Here the 
masses both read and think, and they form opinions of men, of 
manners, of principles, and are free too to carry out their conclu- 
sions in all their social and civil relations. But they will not 
read every class of books. A literature to reach the mind of the 
mass, must not be abstract or incomprehensibla That faculty 
which holds a middle station between sense and reason — ^the 
imagination, must be brought to the aid of the philosopher, the 
economist, the moralist. The feelings must be enlisted by allu- 
sions to the familiar scenes of life. . Passion must bum that its 
heat may lift the vapors that float upon the surface of the unedu- 
cated brain. Its warmth must quicken the latent germ of thought 
that ideas, opinions, principles may spring up as it were unbidden 
from the mind. Natute has spread out an infinite store of lovely 
images, accessible to all her children. She has hung the 'moun- 
tain, the valley, the hilltop, and the grove with her rich drapery, 
and bids us draw freely from them to enrich the inner being. — 
She speaks to us with her ten thousand tongues, and enjoins it 
upon us to cotiverse with each other in her language. She assures 
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US that thought and feeling, enshrined m her myriad fonns, can 
be conveyed to all nations and transmitted through all time. Let 
not profane man deem it humbling to speak her dialect, Inspim- 
tion has sanctioned and dignified its use. He who spake unlike 
man in all other respects, disdained not while dwelling in flesh 
to convey his Godlike thoughts in her choice imagery. But the 
sentiment conveyed by an author, the impression lelft upon the 
mind, is the point to be guarded with sleepless vigilance. In the 
livery of heaven, Satan himself may be served. Under the most 
attractive external forms, nay, even imdet the guise of virtue, niay 
lie hid a sly intimation against the reality and importance of reli- 
gi(Mi ; a sneer at the faith and conscientious strictness of the jnous y 
derision of the scrupulous concern of parents for domestic morals j 
contempt for the prescribed proprieties of good society — concealed 
daggers with which to stab virtue. Fifty years ago, an eminent 
critic said that the French novelists struck fatally at the existence 
of all virtue by annihilating belief in that religion which is the 
only source and seminal principle of it. A half century has passed 
away, and behold the result, in the moral de|H:avity, the social 
and civil disorders of France* 

A corrupt literature is most injurious to the young, who have 
seen but little of the stern realities of life. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to beguile them into anticipatiotis which ca» never 
be realized ; to make them dream of Elysian fields m the very 
deserts of life ; to create in them a romantic enthui^iasm, which 
nothing but a sad disappointment can damp or enlighten. A 
writer, imder the fair pretence of the love and advocacy of truth 
and purity, may throw such a halo over vice as to make it par- 
take of the very attractions that attend it. The drunkard, the 
seducer, the murderer, may be made to appear so gallant, so noble,, 
so gifted and fortunate, as to serve as a decoy into crime rather 
than a beacon of warning. 

Were the masses inclined to severe aEid patient thought, the 
danger from such works would be less. Were they as tvillipg to 
study treatises of science, ethics and theology, as they are to take 
up the floating literature of the day, they would soon possess a 
standard of moral and intellectual tnith, and intellectual strength 
and energy to apply it, and thus bacons, in a measure, secure 
from danger. But the novel reader has no taste for the knotty 
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tbeorems o£ Euclid, Gallileo and Newton — the discussiolia of 
Loeke, Bacon and Reid — the . theses of ^Butler, Wayland, and^ 
Foster — or the appeals of Whitfield, Hall and Edwards* He 
chooses work§ which possess niore attractions at first view, and 
from thetn he draws his opinions, and they mould his habits of. 
thought and feeling. Ought not writers of pure and sound mor- 
ality to avail themsielves of this, trait in human nature 1 Some 
insist that truth and purity are sufficiently attractive in themselves, 
and with stoic indifference to the reception of their works, are con- 
tent with knowing that the ideas they advance are correct, never 
lisking whether their readers could comprehend 'them if they 
would, or whether they would be the most useful class of truths 
to them if they did. Virtue and truth are lovely when seen and 
known, but those little acquainted with them, will not be likely, 
we think, to search long and diligently after them. Others dis- 
dain to use those ornaments of language which have been de- 
graded to baser purposes, as if truth could suffier because her gar- 
ments have been worn by error. But the methods which God 
has adopted are surely ri^ht and proper, and has He not invited 
us to study his wpi;ks, not merely by the ' sublimity of the laws 
which govern them, and the glorious order and harmony of their 
movements, but by the inimitable beauty of their external appear- 
ance ? The tints of the flower, the hue of the rainbow, the azure 
of the sky, have led millions into the inner temple of nature to 
study her laws, who, had not their notice been attracted and their 
emotions excited by these outward decorations, would have re- 
mained in ignorance of her simplest truths. Thousands of such 
observers have also been led from the contemplation of the order 
and beauty of nature, to the perception and practice of the beauti- 
ful and true in character and conduct. 

But the imagination should not be stimulated by any undue 
use of ornament, since it needs stimulus the least of any faculty 
of man. Still may it not bQ used to stimulate the other faculties, 
if we can thus arouse the intellect to a wholesome activity, and 
the heart to proper emotion ? 

I have hinted at the infliience which a pure literature would 
exert upon our civil institutions. The founders <jt those institu- 
tions could only bestow ^them upon us with then* benediction.* 
When once in our hands, they are at our disposal. Our fathers 
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planted the tree of liberty, watered it with their blood, and left 
its cukure to us. We may guard $ind pnine it, and umier it imtil 
its branches shelter all nations, or we may cut it down, or graft 
it with foreign scicwis until the soil, enriched by the bload of our 
fathers, shall nourish the upas in its stead. And this we may do 
ere we are aware. While we are supposing ourselves stretching 
away with prosperous sails upon the sea of prosperity, we may 
be but entering the outer circle of the whirlpool of destruction. 
Our government is an experiment to us as well as others. The 
republics of antiquity were essentially differeQt from ours, so that 
we have no long line of precedents to guide us. Onr own exis- 
tence is but of yesterday. Our growth has been rapid beyond 
a parallel. There has been much in our history to promote a 
wild speculation. Towns, villages, cities and states have spnnig 
up as if by magic, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Our pro- 
gress in wealth, refinement, and the arts and sci^ices, has been 
beyond what the wildest imagination would have predicted fifty 
years ago. We are in that period of youth, when individuate 
are so liable to asnal flights, false views and wild anticipations. 
Amid all those comets, meteors, and electric flashes, how many 
will have wisdom to distinguish the true light that should guide 
their way ? how many wiU have resolution to follow it ? 

The christian religion is the conservative ingredient on which 
we are to rely for the perpetuity of the republic. Without it the 
sad example of the republics of antiquity clearly fore warns us of 
our doom. Vice inherent in the human heart, infuses itself inevit- 
ably into all human institutions, and will sooner or later devel- 
ope its destructive tendency, in their decay and death. Christi- 
anity is the only antidote which can perpetuate our national exist- 
ence. This is the hellebore that can clear the heads of our phi- 
losophers and statesmen. It is the grand modifying principle of 
human society — the author of civilization, of peace, of human 
progress, -of permanent amelioration, of enduring happiness. 
Hence, all literature should be in strict accordance with its teach- 
ings. No other can be safe ; for the people are the fountain of law, 
and control its administration. It is the business of civil law, to 
define the dutite of citizens in their civil relations, and to enforce 
their observance. If it go beyond, and* attempt to define and en- 
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force mora] and personal duties, it has left its sphere and usurps 
undelegated power. It becomes a tyrant. If it &lls short, the 
weak and the innocent must suffer from the outrage of the strong 
and vicious. It fails to afford that protection, which society in its 
very nature is designed to afford, by Him who established it If 
it rightly defines civil duty, but fails of energy to enforce it ; or 
if from a weak or diseased sensibility it turns away the sword of 
justice fi^m the head of the offender, if it uses any improper or 
inefficient means to accomplish its ends, in either event it is abor* 
tive. Vice gains strength and courage, its acts become more 
glaring and outrageous, the sword of personal vindication and 
revenge is drawn — sedition and massacre folk)W, and society is 
swallowed up in the vortex of anarchy and crime. 

In our nurseries, our common and Simday schools, minds are 
awakened, opinions formed, and character determined, upon which 
our destiny is pending. How important then that nurses, moth- 
ers and teachers, should have correct viewa of the world, of men 
and things t And what class of persons are more liable to be 
misled by attractive works under whose insinuating garb lies hid 
the subtle poison of licentiousness, and infidelity ; of religious error 
and impiety ? and what can be a better guide to them in their 
duties than a literature in strict accordance with the spirit and 
maxims of the Bible 7 With a truthful representation of human 
nature, imperfect as it is, and of the trials and dangers incident to 
human life, sufficiently attractive to call their attention and awa- 
ken their interest, and sufficiently explicit to meet their approba- 
tion and approve itself to their judgment. We look with thrilling 
interest to the great public meaisures of the day — ^we rely upon the 
sagacity, foresight, patriotism and virtue of our great statesmen 
to preserve our rights unimpaired, and to allay the tempest which 
momentarily threatens to light up the awful billows of revolution. 
Would it not be wise also to watch over the devq^tJffcnent o£Jhe 
arduous impetuous tfirong, who are pressing forward to take our 
places upon the stage of civil Ufe ? 
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** ANOTHER tsvumKnr 
"ANOTHER SUMMER." 

BY MRS. I^ H. SIGOVRNET. 

** Anotbbr Summer !" ^aj.'st thou, firiend, 

And then thy plans shall be 
Completed, and thy fair resolves 

Reduced to certainty 1 

Beneath a glorious grove I stood, 
When last the solstice glowed,— 

Its towering hopes sprang thick around, 
A&d Tigorooa promise show'd ; 

And fearless toward the skies it rear'd 

Its canopy of green, 
While groups of bursting ilowrets peer'd 

Those shelteriDg shafts between; 

The woodman's axe rang sharp and shrill, 

And there in rain lay, 
The kingty oak, and all his peer», 

As OR the battle day. 

*' Another Summer r so I spake 

Unto my precious «ie,— 
The youngest darling of my love, 

My fair, and only son. 

His was the swift, untiring foot, 
The firm, and graceful form,— 

The young, bold heart, that never shrank 
From noon-tide heat, or storm. 

His nineteenth vernal season fled 

As thus we fondly spake 
Of a new home, 'mid prairies green 

That soon he hop'd to make. 

% 

Bright summer came, and o'er his grave 

In yon secluded spot, 
A mother's bursting anguish flows. 
But he regardeth not. 

"Another Summer r Do I hear 
From many a turf-clad mound. 

In hollow murmurs, deep and low. 
The same reproving sound 1 
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Ok Soul \ if thete is aught iindoii« 

Of duty, or of love, 
For God, thy neighbor, or thyself^ 

A Christian's truth to prove — 

Haste, and with undeclining zeal 

Fulfil the Law Divine, 
And wisely spend this fleeting hour, 

The next may not be thine. 

Nor load the pang of parting life, 

With l^at despairing moan— 
" The summer's o'er — the harvest past, 
And my salvation gone." 
Bartford, July, 1850. 



THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

BY TENNYSON. 

" Henceforth 
The woman's cause is man's: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ; 
For she that out of Lethe, scales with man 
The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights and days, moves with him to one goal. 
Stays all the fair young planets in her hands — 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow 1 . 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverge -, could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 
Yet in the long years, Jiker must they grow j 
The man be more of woman, she of man j 
He gain i^ sweetness and in moral height. 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world j 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care : 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words j 
And so these twain, upon the skirsts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summ'd in their powers. 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be, 
Self reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, ev'n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier £den back to men ; 
Then reign th€ world's great bridals, chaste and calm : 
Thence springs the crowning race of human kind." 
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TAKING A BpARDER. 

BY ALICB CRAIG. 

" I BELIEVE you decided to refuse Miss Warner's application ;" 
remarked Mrs. Ryan to the lady in whose parlor she was making . 
a morning call. 

"I did;" replied Mrs. Howell, — "but I confess her look of 
disappointment, and the\ dejected air with which she took leave, 
almost reproached me. Poor thing— I am really sorry for her." 

" So am I : she applied to me, also, for board ; and spoke so 
movingly of the trials of her situation, that I was half inclined to 
take her in; but my husband was not willing. It is so much 
more pleasant to be alone, you know." 

"Yes — I have long ago decided never to receive a boarder. 
I have no doubt Miss Warner would be an agreeable member of 
a family, for she is sensible, rej&ned and amiable ; but her resi- 
dence here would confine me more at home than would be at all 
pleasant;." 

" I spoke to her of that, when she called on me ; but she re- 
plied that she would be perfectly willing to come, with the under- 
standing that I should be as much at liberty as if she were not in 
the house, — and added, that she would esteem it a favor to be 
received, even with such a reservation." 

" She said as much to me ; but I know that as a boarder, pay- 
ing handsomely, — which she is willing to do, for whatever she 
requires, she would be entitled to some attention and consideration 
froih me. I should neglect her, imdoubtedly, but should not 
feel comfortable in doing so : she would soon discover .that I 
wished her somewhere else, and^ be more unhappy than she is 
now, in being rejected." 

" Mr, Ryan says he believes her to be an estimable person, 
and, if she asked my assistance in any other way, he should 
wish me, by all means, to afford it : but he thinks the constant 
presence of a stranger in the house, would impose a degree of 
restraint that would become very irksome,^besides the incon- 
venience to which it would subject me. There are plenty of 
boarding houses, he says, in which she can find accommodation. 
I hinted this to Miss Warner, and the tears rose to her eyes 
immediately, but she made no reply. Poor girl ! It must be 
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hard, for om accustomed to happier circumstances, to be thrown 
on the world without a home or a protector." 

" It must certainly ; I pity her, as I said before, but do not 
feel called upon to abridge my freedom of motion, to oblige her. 
She has no claim upon us." 

" True — she has not." 

And, having arrived at this very satisfactory conclusion, 
the ladies appeared about to dismiss Miss Warner from their 
thoughts. But this they were not permited to do, as promptly as 
they seemed to propose. The parlor contsTuied another visitoi\ 
who had hitherto been a silent listener to the conversation which 
we have related, and now engaged in the topic, when the other 
ladies were prepared to abandon it. This lady was exceedingly 
fair in person, religiously neat in her attire, and, withal, possessed 
a most benevolent countenance. 

"Permit me, my friends," she commenced, "to place before 
you another phase of the subject which you have been discuss 
ing. Did it ever occur to you that, as human beings and as 
Christians, we have a duty to perform toward those who are less 
happily situated in life than we are ? Is the injunction — ' Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,' to be obeyed 
only when it is entirely agreeable to ourselves, and disregarded 
when obedience would involve us in a trifling sacrifice of incli- 
nation or convenience ? I know that we are all apt tacitly so to 
conclude ; — but are we right in so doing ? I fear that many of 
us, when called on to * give an account of our stewardship,' will 
awake to the startling truth, that we have been culpably selfish 
in our views and actions in this particular. A beneficent God 
has placed us in happy homes, and surrounded us with loving 
and attentive friends. I believe it to be our privilege to enjoy, 
fully, the blessings that he has bestowed, — but, I also Mieve 
that we abuse his rich gifts, when we suffer them to make us 
forgetful of those who have not the sources of happiness that are 
within our reach. I am not acquainted with the subject of your 
recent conversation, but I infer, from your remarks, that she is 
a deserving person who asks a place in your domestic circle, for 
which she is willing to return a proper equivalent in money. 
Perhaps she is poor — ^perhaps she possesses a competent income." 

" She procures a competence by her own exertions." 
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'* Then so much the stronger is her claim to our firiendly en- 
couragement. Let us, if we can, imagine ourselves bereft of 
many of those whom we now hold so dear, and compelled to 
leave our comfortable dwellings and go forth into the world, 
alone, to win the very means of subsistence by daily toil. We 
could not. it is probable, obtain for our labor sufficient remunera- 
tion to enable us to meet the expenses of housekeeping, — ^but we i 
mij^t, those of boarding. How anxiously then, would we look 
around us for same friendly roof, which would afford us not 
merely a shelter, but $, home also. There are, perhaps, boarding- 
houses, which would extend both these advantages to a person 
so situated ; but they are * few and far between.' We might not 
know of— might never find such an one. Generally speaking, 
those establishments are, of necessity, regulated by a stringent 
and exacting economy, and a distinct interest characterizes each 
apartment, that cannot fail to impress a solitary individual, par- 
ticularly an unprotected female, with a sense of indescribable 
loneliness. Which of us would not, like Miss Warner,, shrink 
from the thought of entering such an abode. We should quickly 
understand that our only chance of again realizing a single home 
feeling, rested on the doubtful one of obtaining admission to the 
fireside of some sympathizing friend. What, then, wouH be our 
emotions on hearing one after another reply, to our solicitations 
that they would 'receive us into their houses.' 

" ' We pity you — ^we esteem you, — ^but our sympathy is not of a 
quality sufficiently generous to lead us to incur the most petty 
inconvenience, for the sake of affording you an asylum from the 
pelting of thepitiless storms to which your condition exposes you.' " 

" How bitterly we should prove the full force of the truth, 
that, though poverty is, in itself, a burthen, 'heavy and grievous 
to be borne,' yet circumstances can make even poverty a yoke 
ten times more galling, in some cases than in others. Let us 
bear in mind, that we are by no means secure against those dis- 
asters which are every day befalling many around us. Sooner 
or later, our days of darkness may come, — and when they have 
come, the recollection of kindness shown to a fellow being, will 
be as a sun ray to brighten up the gloom of our own sorrows. 
Neither of you, I am persuaded, lacks charity ; you are acting 
stich a part from want of reflection, rather than want of feeling. 
If asked to ' give of your portion to the poor,' you would respond 
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libetally, accordiijg to your own version of the sentence. Giye, 
then, to Miss Warner, a share in your home enjoyments; and 
insure, to yourselves, the consciousness of having conferred on a 
worthy person, a favor more valuable than money. Generosity 
declares itself, as frequently and as really, by acts of kindness, 
as by more tangible gifts. Either of you could, I presume, ove?:- 
come, the one, her hushjand's scruples, or the other l^er own, — ^if 
disposed to make the trial* Make it then, because your friend 
entreats you, if not from a higher motive. Grant me before I 
leave you, the satisfaction of knowing that I have prevailed with 
one of you to entertain a deserving stranger, — and I will confi- 
dently hope you may find, in the end^ that you have entertained 
an angel * unawares.' " 

" You have prevailed, my dear Mrs. Crawford," returned Mrs. 
Ryan, " so far, at least, that I am resolved to make the. effort to 
* overcome my husband's scruples ;' and, trust me, I shall succeed." 

" I have only ' my own scruples ' to combat," interposed Mrs. 
Howell, — "and will, at once, * grant' our benevolent firiend *the 
satisfaction ' of seeing, and therefore believing, that her earnest 
endeavor to convince us of neglected duty, has not been altogether 
a vain one. I will, directly, inform Miss Warner that I have 
decided ia her favor." 

And she proceeded, immediately, to despatch a note to that 
effect to the young lady. Miss Warner, who was almost in de- 
spair of ever again finding an agreeable home, received the note 
with emotions that would have caused the heart of the excellent 
Mrs. Crawford, could she have known them, to ' rejoice with 
exceeding joy' in her * work of mercy.' Mrs. Howell never re- 
pented opening her door to the grateful young person who now 
became an inmate of her hospitable home, for such it really was ; 
its mistress making amends by subsequent kindness, for her for 
mer negligence. Miss Warner, by her valuable qualites as com- 
panion and friend, almost verified good Miis. Crawford's predic- 
tion : and when at the end of two years, she left Mrs, Howell, to 
be installed mistress of another happy household, that lady felt, 
to use her own expressive quotation, — " as if a sunbeam had 
vanished ftom her dwelling." 

Will not other heads of families *' invite the sunbeam" into 
their homes, by extending protection and countenance to the 
houseless child of adversity ? 
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ELDORADO SKETCHES 

BY J. . M. FL£TCHEIU 

In the winter of 1848, what is now called Gallowsville, went 
by the name of " Dry Diggings," or " The Old Dry Diggings of 
the South Fork." This place was worked with great success, 
even after the arrival of the great emigration in the summer of 
1849, though before that time, every ravine and guUey of impor- 
tance had been turned and overtmned by the hardy settler who 
wintered there. The settlement consisted of fifteen or twenty log 
cabins, scattered over a space of three miles, and occupied by per- 
haps two hundred people. Among these were five or six families 
who were en route for Oregon, when the news of the gold dis- 
covery reached them, and diverted them from their original course. 
These had all been more or less successful, and had erected sub- 
stantial cabins, and passed the rainy season comfortably. The 
centre of the place was a flat, where the ravine had widened, and 
was closed on all sides by hills. The richest deposits were found 
m the small ravines, which emptied into the principal stream. — 
The flat itself remained imdisturbed till the summer of 1849, whea 
it was discovered that there were rich deposits on the clay and 
slate formation, from six to twelve feet below the surface. The 
difficulty of digging to this depth, made it only ordinarily profit- 
able to the miners. The manoeuvering which was often resorted 
to by the discoverers of gold in these ravines, to prevent the know- 
ledge of it from spreading, was amusing, and so successful in 
many cases as to discourage not a few who crossed these places 
in their prospecting tours. The incidents which I give to the 
reader, were related to me by one who was kind enough to take 
me under his care wh«i I arrived, quite verdant as regarded all 
operations of the miners. It was invariably the case when a mail 
was taking out his five ounces a day, that he abused the whole 
country, and expressed himself most contemptuously of his own 
particular luck, while on the contrary, if he labored without 
success, he circulated the most exaggerated reports, to induce 
others to set in around him, not only from the quiet satisfaction it 
often gave to have others share his ill luck, but to determine more 
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readily if gold were there. In one case it appears that an indiri- 
dual had strolled out with his pick and pan, to prospect among 
the gullies, and struck ati exceedingly rich vein, at which he set 
to work with right good will. He had extended his hole to about 
his own length, when he heard footsteps approaching, and feign- 
ing fatigue and disappointment, extended himself at full length 
in his hole, as if trying to get a nap. The two men who ap- 
proached, contented themselves with a few questions, which were 
answered to their satisfaction. The whole affair looked so much 
as if our hero had made a fair trial and given m) in despair, that 
they did not even step into his hole, and try the dirt, which in 
courtesy Was always permitted, (the owner of course pocketing 
the result,) and left him, as they thought, to rest himself and go 
oh his way — ^When, in reality, they left him to his thousand dol- 
lars a day, and might themselves have struck in either above or 
below him, as they were entitled to, with the saane result as long 
as the place held out. This was only one instance of a success- 
ful manoeuvre to divert attention. The same individual once 
sent the wliole settlement off on a wild goose chase, or rather, it 
was their own curiosity which sent them. It was not uncommon 
fox him to go alone, or with one companion, to hunt new diggings, 
and to be absent two or three days. On his return from one of 
these trips, he displayed an unusual quantity of gold, and in con- 
sequence, the report was circulated, greatly exaggerated, and his 
movements were closely watched. Knowing this, he stole away 
with a show of secresy, when in fact it was hi^ intention to be 
followed, and taking a circuitous route among tlie hills, arrived 
at length, after a couple of hours' hard walking, at a ravine which 
had been slightly dug over, and commenced working vigorously. 
His inquisitive watchers stationed themselves at a convenient dis- 
tance, and observed his motions with unbounded joy at discover- 
ing, as they thought, his secret place. Instead of taking any 
thing from the hole, which was only a trial and had been de- 
serted, he actually deposited an ounce in it, and after awhile left. 
When fairly Out of sight, the men on the look out ran to the place 
to try it, and took out nearly the whole ounce at their first pan- 
ful. This was luck indeed; they went back to the settlement, 
and from the unusual satisfaction of their looks excited all who 
knew for what they had been away. The two fortunate, discov- 
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• erers of the rich jdacerj as tbey thought it^ concluded to start off. 
in the night with a fortnight's provisicm^ and work the place in 
secret, but their actions in turn were watched, and when at dead 
of night they crept from their abode, having every thing ready, 
the fact became known in a shorter space of time than it tock to 
saddle their horses, and when Ihey filed away over the hills, the 
crowd that followed seemed to have descended from the mists of 
the night. It is unnecessary to state they were hot long in dis* 
covering that they had been humbugged. The quiet satisfaction 
of the perpetrator, as the crowd straggled back, was immense ; 
particularly as he owed his two secret followers a grudge for 
former offences of the kind, and no small share of the indignation 
of the crowd fell upon them. My worthy friend, whose protege, 
after a fashion, I became, in one of his prospecting excursions, 
heard the sound of a m^hine, which, on his approach, sudd^ily 
ceased. On coming up to the spot, he found four newly arrived 
miners busy eating their dinner, and the machine hidden in the 
bushes. He was too old a settler to be taken in, and after a few 
conmion-place questions, proceeded to examine the dirt frcon which 
they had tried to mislead him. What was his surprise at finding 
not more than a shilling in his pan, which upon repetition, aver- 
aged about the same, and which at the best calculation would not 
yield them more than twenty dollars each per day with their one 
machine. This was ludicrous to him. A party endeavoring to 
conceal their twenty dollars a day, when treble that amount would 
have been no more than an ordinary inducement for him to plant 
his machine. But times changed after that Dry-diggings like 
those on the South Fork, were not discovered every day, even in 
that wide extent of country, and they, by patient toiling, might have 
their turn to laugh. One thing strongly suggestive of a lottery, 
is the nearness with which many arrive, in their digging, to a 
deposit, and finally give up their hole and lose their labor, when 
in fact, had they continued another hour or perhaps a day, it would 
have yielded them a fortune. Another, liking the appearances of 
the hole, steps in with all the advapitage of the previous labor, 
and soon strikes the vein. I have known a hole, entirely worked 
out as was supposed, and deserted, to yield hundreds of dollars to 
one whose quick eye detected but a single crevice which had 
been ov^looked. The disposition of the gold varies so greatly 
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fiom any mines previously known, that the most experienced and 
seientifie are at &ult, and the ignorant drone sometimes lines his 
pockets, when his active neighbor gets discouraged. Too much 
haste to get rich, here as in many other Cases, is a pr^ty sure 
road to poverty. The flushed and overworked miners in a thou- 
sand instances have digged their own graves, and the mounds 
scattered here and there over that wide extent of country, are not 
more the result of the climate, than of overexertion and improper 
treatment. But the cry of gold will lead through fire and desola- 
tion, to the very portals of death, and even, the fearful sight does 
not always quell the adventurer's ardor, as if he could use his 
wealth beyond the grave. 



ANGER. 

" Men of a passionate temper are sometimes not^ without under- 
standing or vutue, and are therefore not always treated with the 
severity which their neglect of the ease of all about them might 
justly provoke. They have obtained a kind of prescription for 
their folly, and are considered by their companions as under a 
predominant influence, that leaves them not master of their con- 
duct or language, as acting without ccmsciousness, and rushing 
into mischief with a mist before their eyes. They are therefore 
pitied rather than censured ; and their sallies are passed over as 
the involuntary blows of a man agitated by the spasms of a con- 
vulsion. It is surely not to be observed without indignation, that 
meti may be found of minds mean enough to be satisfied with 
this treatment ; wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege of 
mmdmen, and can, without shame, and without regret, consider 
themselves as receiving hourly pardons from their companions, 
and giving them continual importunities of exercising their 
patience and boasting their clemency. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the duke of Dorset, that his 
servants used to put therosdves in his way when he was angry, 
because he was sure to recompense them for any indignities which 
he made them suffer. This is the round of a passionate man's 
life--he contracts debts when he is furious, whidi his virtue (if he 
has virtue,) obliges him to discharge at ttie retmo of his reason.'' 
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THE UNMOURNED. 



BY M. PLOESLLA BfSBB. 

No heart hath heeded or known his voe. 

But the Nighiuiga]e'9 song from the glen below 

Hath lulled his cares to a moment's rest, 

And calmed the wild throbbing of his breast ; 

Yet they come again, those troubles deep, 

And forbid his fevcrei brain to sleep. 

Lo, a messenger pale is on the wing. 

A spell o'er that wretched heart to fling ; 

He has touched that cheek, and the fever glow 

Is forever fled, and like cold white snow 

It seemelh now— and dew-drops stand 

Upon that brow ; and his weary hand 

Now pulseless lies. What means this calm. 

This silent repose— this voiceless charm 1 

No more he'll sufier, no more rejoice— 

Ye will listen no more to biJs sweet low voice ; 

He sufiered and died on a stranger lea 

Low 'neath the dark of this hemlock tree. 

There are those who perhaps full many a tear 

Of anguish deep, o'er his early bier, 

Would weep in bitterness unconsoled. 

Their beloved to consign lo the cold damp mould. 

But those who best knew him are far away, 

They cannot tell where his footsteps stray. 

Closed are the eyes of that dear loved one, 

Life's star is set and life's glass is run j 

Life's fever is past, with its hope and fear, 

And dried from that cheek is each burning tear. 

His couch is chilly with night-fall's dew, 

The wild wind murmurs dark branches through, 

None knew why he thus should droop and fade, 

And recline his brow in the moonlit glade. 

There peals no voice of the solemn bell, 

There lingers no mourner, to sigh farewell ) 

No sculptured marble above his head 

Tells of the fate of the early dead. 

Oh ! strew fresh flowrets about his tomb, 

And let them in pensive beauty bloom. 
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BY BTTDORA^ 



'• For as upon the crumbling pile 
The moonbeams rest with saddening smil ;— 
So gently on the heart's decay, 
Will shine the pure and quiet ray 
Oi Memory," 

There are moments, when the weary heart is ready to sink 
under the weight of present sorrows and care, and in looking for- 
ward to the dim future, no cheering ray appears to dissipate the 
heavy gloom. Who has not felt in seasons like these, a gleam of 
sunshine enter the darkened chambers of the soul, as faithful 
memor}'' brings up before the imagination the " light of other days" 
— days long past, ere the bright sunshine of existence was over- 
shadowed by the dark clouds of sorrow and disappointment, and 
Hope painted the future in bright, but fading colors. Go to the 
lone exile, far away from his childhood's home, and his native 
hills; years have passed since he bade farewell to home and 
friends, and as he sits on the lonely beach, gazing far away o'er 
the trackless ocean, Hope, that till now has been his bosom friend, 
takes her flight, and the weary heart seems almost bursting. — 
Alone, all alone, far away from his native land, deprived of all 
the fond endearments of home, with no kind hand to smooth his 
pillow, should sickness lay her palsying wand upon him, no gen- 
tle eye ever again to meet his, telling in language stronger than 
words the heart's deep affection, he must pass the remaining days 
of his dreary existence. Alone, unloved, and uncared for, he must 
sink down to the cold grave, with no kind friend to catch his last ^ 
accents, or take his dying blessing to absent loved ones. Canst 
wonder, then, that the heart of the exile sinks, as he contemplates 
this picture ? But is there no balm for that crushed and bleeding 
heart— nothing that has power to allay the tumult raging in, I 



heart ? Yes : he opens Memory's jewelled casket, wherein-We.^ 
gems of magic power, which cao for a time dispel the lowermg 
clouds, and whisper to the turbulent waters of the heart, " Peace, 
be still." Guided by the faithful hand of Memory, he again tra- • 
verses the halls of the past, and is surrounded by the friends of 
by-g«ne days. He is once more in the bosom of his family, loving 
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and beloved, and as they gather *aioundthe dear dcHnestic hearth, 
he hears the music of each well-remembered voice, as in years 
gone by. The towering hills, the ragged cliffis, the native stream, 
and all the beautiful associaticms of home, sweet home, are pass- 
ing in panoramic view before the exile's gaze ; the loneliness of 
his situation is forgotten now, and a perene smile steals over his 
care-worn countenance. Oh, 

" If tliere's a mii«ic can csontrol 
The softer breathings of the Mnl, 
Whose magic chords hare power to bare 
The mysteries recorded there ; 
It is the deep, the moral tone 
Which springs Irom Memory's harp alme, 
When miDfi'ling with its solemn lavs 
Are voices neaid of bjr-gona dajs.'' 

True, there are memori^ which sometimes steal over the soul 
fiaught with sadness ; the anxious watching, at the dying bed of 
a loved friend, — ^^the parting hand as the freed spirit is about to 
take its flight heavenward, — ^the last look at the dear remains ere 
it is placed in its narrow bed, will often be recalled with startling 
vividness, af!ter the lapse of years, and the heaviug sigh and flow- 
ing tear testify, but too truly, that time's destroying wand has not 
power to erase the image enshrined in the heart. Hours there 
are too, when Memory brings visions of disappointed hopes, and 
friendship betrayed ; of loved and loving hearts, now grown cold 
and estranged. Bitter indeed are such memories, and we are 
sometime almost led to esclaim with Byron, " Love, Hope and 
Joy, a long adieu, would I could add Remembrance too." Yet 
who in moments of calm reflection, would willingly forget the 
past, or blot one page from the book of Memory ? Let us then 
cherish the remembrance-of the past, as one of our sweetest plea- 
•sures, nor wish to roll the Lethean wave upon -the recollections of 
other years. For amid the scenes of later life, amid its cares and 
perplexities, there are green spots, to be found in the records o& 
tfie past, to which we can ever turn, and on which we can dwell 
with pleasure. 

" There's many a light from by-gone days 

Aroand our pathway cast, ' 
There's many a treasure garnered in 

The unforgotten past ; 
Then lee me sometimes seek to dwell 

From present scenes apart, 
And glean from Memory's treasure house 

A lessoAi for the heart" 
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fiAGRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS— No. ni. 

BT A9ARBI. ABBOT. 
OEBOBAH. 

AlPTER Miriam, what other female character of the ancient 
world shines with such splendor in all that is great and heroic as 
Dehorah ? Herself also a prophetess, and if not a vestal, yet 
doubtless a widow and well stricken in years, she stands forth 
superior in conduct and success, to most of those who acted best 
the Judge in those lawless and bloody times, when the nation of 
Israel had forgotten their Deliverer, and were doomed for their 
offences to bear the yoke of despicable foes. Like another Maid 
of Orleans, she proves herself capable of raising the most despond- 
ing to hope, and under discouraging circumstances ; and, like her, 
with true womanly delicacy, die heads not armies alone, but asso- 
ciates with herself as leader to her heroes, a man in whom faith 
is not wanting, though in point of courage he falls far below her. 
Hear this, ye presumptuous women who clamor for the right to 
make yourselves the gazing stock of the world, without any re- 
cognition of the law which assigns to man the rougher and sterner 
and more hazardous duties of public life, while to your solicitude 
he commits the care of the house and the right education of the 
infant world. Such was not Deborah ; and such were not the 
other holy women of old. Deborah would not go to war even to 
break the yoke of the oppressor of her people, unless Barak, the 
son of lightning, accompany her as marshal of the field ; while 
he, with a diffidence like that of a Moses, a Numa or a Washing- 
ton, would not lead the hosts of Israel unless the prophetess her- 
self accompany them as the oracle of God to direct all their 
motions in the field. 

Glorious coadjutoi?} in a noble work ! Earth has seen but too 
little of such patriotism. Each here seeks his own glory and 
emolument ; not the things that make* for the good of the state, or 
the welfare of unborn generations. How infinitely superior to a 
Dido, a Semiramis, a Penthesilea, a Camilla, or a Thalestris, 
though invested with all the charms of fable, stands this heroic 
woman in every thing truly admirable ; while not a stain of in- 
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humanity or lawlessness has the most lyn:j^-eyed and malicious 
foe to Revelation ever found in the study of hejr whole life. 

Seated among her women in her tent beneath the shade of a 
venerable palm, that shall ever be remembered by her name, she 
affords the brightest and loftiest example to the wives of Israel of 
what a wife and mother in Israel should be. Surrounded by the 
nobles who ride upon snow-white asses, or sit in the gate upon • 
carpets of costliest texture to judge rightly the causes of the people, 
she is all that an upright judge ought to be ; from whose serene 
but terrible looks iniquity shrinks abashed, and hides itself in 
corners and the dark places of the earth. 

To one who has never become wise in worldliness, how strange 
the scenes of triumphant wrong that every where meet the indig- 
nation of all just men !. The quiet and hiunble must often serve 
the lawless, and suffer infinite harms before justice overtakes the 
oppressor. " In the days of Jael" another female judge, " in the' 
days of Shamjar the son of Anath," who led his undisciplined 
rustics to battle, armed only with the rude implements of their 
husbandry ; and when his raw militia turned their backs for 
flight, with his single goad laid prostrate six hundred revilers of 
Israel's Jehovah upon the bloody field ; then indeed, (as Chris- 
tianity has already for eighteen hundred years,) the piety and 
spiritual life of Israel was fain to suffer and toil under oppressive 
yokes, and follow after the battles of alien forces to act the nurse 
and bind up the wounds of the living or bury the dead. But 
now, (like the same Christianity become embodied in public law 
and ruling the. whole earth,) they shall assert their own proper 
right to triumph and be free and rule the land of prophecy and 
martyrdom to the contempt of every opposing tyranny, near or 
remote. 

Short indeed have been the intervals of peace and rest to Israel 
for generations, since the death of their Joshtia, . before whom 
rivers stopped in their courses, and the sun and moon stood stilL 
An infamous crime in Gibeah has nearly wrought extermination 
to a whole tribe, from whose remains shall yet spring the first 
king in Israel with ^^is heroic sons to perish beneath Philistine 
spears in Giiboa, and another Saul, who shall earn himself a 
loftier name for gifts and graces and winged zeal to the ends of 
the earth, and ever sit the brightest example of the most pure 
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and spiritual and fiery Apostieship that the world shall ever see. 
Otifihan the Ssrtrap of Mcrsopetamia has enslaved them; and 
Eglon the Pat h^s made them own once more, how sharp is the 
spite of that dynasty which onee called Balaam to curse them on 
their march jfrom the Red Sea. And now the tyrant of Hazor by 
the shore of Merom, with his myriads reduces th^m to a more 
cruel subjection and a more grievous yoke, throtigh twenty years. 

But " there is that ruleth over another to his own hurt f and 
sooii ^ven " Jabin the king of Canaa^n," sliall rue the day when 
he set foot within the bounds of Israel's domain, or sent his ^^nine 
hundred chariots with hooks" over the plain Qf Jezreel to cut in 
pieces. the flower jof Palestinian youth who dare contest his swtfy 
over their paternal domains. The prophetess sends her Barak 
to Tabor, and draws thefiosts of Sisera along the shores of *Hhat 
stream of battles the river Kishon^ that often runs purple to the 
S}€a with the blood of he^^^es, and bears upon bis floods he^ps of 
shields and ^)ears and <!hariots atid the bodies of horses and brave 
men. With ten thousand men from the sons of Napthali and 
Zebulun, they come to the strong sides of Tabor aad encamp 
amid groves of oak and terebinth trees. Secure in the force of 
numbers and the confidence of long unpunished lawlessness, the 
tyrant draws around them his m3rriads, as the hunters with toils 
and many dogs surround a forest, when they think to ensnare 
only a troop of hares or foxes, or find they have roused up a herd 
of lions. The prophetess among the womeji, to the sistrum's 
clang calls on her hosts of dauntless Hebrews to battle with thdr 
ancient foes. " Arise, O Barak ! lead forth thy captives, O son 
of Abinoam ! Descend ye remnant of the noblest of the people ! 
Jehovah ! descend for me among the mighty." 

With Spartan serenity and joyful shouts, they rush to battle 
against the reprobate hosts of Sisera. Earth trembles at the 
sound.* Tabor* to his woody summit nods like afield of Ceres 
ready for the sickle ; as if already he bore up the Son of God 
transfigured among his saints beneath a bright cloud trembling 
with the Almighty voice. Over the whole plain they roll in 
multitude as a torrent of fire. Man against man they come, and 
thousands fall at once, reddening the fields with mutual slaughter. 
Suddenly the heavens are darkened with clouds, and a storm of 
hail and : thimder^L as in the day of Gibeon, falls in the faces of 
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thA alien hosts. Terrified widt this new prodigyi they torn (beir 
bocks to flee, but in vain} for suddenly the rirers swell beycmd 
their banks and roll like a sea over the whole plain, bearing be- 
foe them horses and chariots, and heroes and all the armory of 
war, in whirlpools of headlong force toward the sea, to gorge her 
fish with the fat of the skin, as in the day when Pharaoh and 
all his tM>sts were drowned in the Red Sea. But loud and clear 
and stiong, abore the roar of waters and the cries of the vanquish* 
ed, that fall by the sword or perish under the blows of hailstones 
and hot thunderbolts, and sink in the Cruel waters, as wh^a 
Napoleon and his faithless Gauls fled before the toeath of. die 
Almighty at Beresdna, rises the voice of 'the prophetess as she 
sounds her charge iqion the foe, and the faithful armies sing, — 
^ Jehovah ! when thon earnest forth from Seir, when thou march- 
edst firom the field of Edom, the earth trembled, the heavens also 
dropped, yea, the clouds poured down water. The mountains 
melted before Jehovah, even Sinai before Jehovah the God of 
Israel. So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord \ but let th^n 
that love thee be as the sun going forth in his strength.'^ 

The victors pursue the remnants of their foes with terrilde 
slaughter to their own capital ; and the defeated leader falls by 
the hand of a woman ; and under thcT sway of the prophetess the 
land has rest through forty years of peace, and she vanishes fnnn 
our sight as the full moon when she leaves behind her departing 
chariot a long train of sOvery clouds, and goes in her peerless 
beauty to aflbrd light to other lands. 



PERILS OF GENIUS.- 

"Etbn heaven-born genins yet may lack the aid 

Implored by humble minds, and hearts afraid 

May leave to timid souls the shield and sword, 

Of the tried faith and the resistless word, 

Amid a world of changes venturing forth, 

Frail, but yet fearless, |>roud in conscious worth, 

Till strong temptation in seme fatal time, 

Assails the heart and tnrns the soul to crime. 

Then all that honor brings against the force 

Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 

Its slight resistance but provokes the fire, 

As wood>-work stops the flange, and then convcTS li hlgiier.'' 
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CLARA AND LUCY, 

0& romance: IN REAL LIFE. 
BY MBfl. 8. t. MARTTII. 

8BB £N0RAY1N0. 

^ It was on a lovely evening of the month of i^ses, and benealb 
the light of the softest and most bewitching of moons, that I first 
saw Clara and Lncy Edmonds. They weie sisters, and had re- 
cent come from thehr distant West Indian home, to complete at 
Woodlands the education hitherto directed by a fond mother, now 
sinking to the grave in the grasp of that fell destroyer^ consump-^ 
tion. The West Indians were both young, and both beautiful 
beycmd expression, and the slight shade of sadness that rested 
upon their features, gave them an additional charm. Even then^ 
however, the difference between the temperament of the fair sis- 
tears, might have been visible to Ihe most casual observer. Lucy, 
the eldest, was a blonde, with a profusion of hair of " paly gold," 
and eyes of that violet hue, often seen in infancy, but which usu- 
ally in after years either fades into the azure of tjie sky, or deeptesr 
into black, and a mouth which seemed formed to give utterance 
to all gentle thoughts, home affections and wcHnanly sympathies. 
In Lucy Edmonds^ pensiveness seemed but the welling up of a 
fountain of deep and earnest feeling within — ^the natural expression 
of a heart too timid and trusting, not to be apprehensive amid the 
chances and changes of life. With Clara, on the contrary, it was 
an outward shadow, falling on a nature so bright and joyous, that 
sunny gleams were continually breaking through it, in spite of 
the depressing influences to which, as a stranger in a strange land, 
she was for the first time subjected. That flashing eye of black, 
so radiant with the soul's light, was not surely made for tears — 
that sweet mouth, in whose dimples a thousand loves and graces 
were nestling, spoke of happiness alone ; and in the whole face 
and figure, so instinct with life and animation, one might read the 
history of a youth, hitherto unclouded by sorrow. As they stood 
side by side, with clasped hands and arms interlaced, bathed in 
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a flood of Sliver mooiil)eams, and doubtless absorbed in sweet 
memories ol home, I thong! it of twin rosebuds, and double cherriea, 
and many other Jovely things in nature, but nothing to which I 
could liken them seemed half so sweet and lovely aa the youthful 
beings on whom I gazed. 

If I was charmed at first sight with the sisters, a more intimate 
acquaiptance served only to convert the feeling of admiration into 
one of Warm affection. Every inmate of the establishment at 
Woodlands, from the staid and sober governness, down to the 
warm-hearted Irish chambermaid, so loved and petted them, iJiat 
but for the admirable home training to which they were indebted 
for the fonnation of their character thus far, they must have been 
spoiled by indulgence. But the school honors, of which a double 
share always fell to them, were so meekly borne, and the love 
lavished on them was so w.armly returned, that even envy herself 
dared not rear her snaky crest at Woodlands, and competitipn, 
sometimes so fierce and vindictive in its influence, became a sis- 
terly strife, in which both winner and loser rejoiced or sorrowed 
together. Clara wa:ff usually our May Queen, for her sister laugh- 
ingly declared, that white rose buds would appear to far greater 
advantage, contrasted with her raven ringlets, than amid her owa 
golden tresses, but in the quiet walk, or hy the winter fireside we 
dearly loved to gather around the gentle Lucy, and listen to her 
stories of those far off isles, which were to us regions of enchant- 
naent. We had playfully given to each of the fair girls, a name 
descriptive of her character, and if the bright Allegro was our 
chosen companion in the hour of joyous excitement, we turned to 
our sweet Penseroso in sickness or sorrow ; for in such seasons. 
no foot was so light, no hand so soft, and no voice so soothing 
as hers. 

The sisters had been for many months resident at Woodlands, 
when one morning they were called from the school-room, to re- 
ceive visitors from England, who had brought tidings from their 
beloved home. The strangers proved to be, a Mrs. Wharton, who 
resided in the neighboring city of B , and her nephew, Ray- 
mond St. John, who haying just completed his collegiate course, 
was making the tour of the United States, with the intention of 
becoming a citizen of the republic. He had been forsonie mouths 
in the West Indies, where large possessions had been left him by 
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his deceased fother* and having foraied an acquaintance with the 
widowed mother of Clawa and Lucy, was the bearer of letters and 
packages to them, which he had promised to deliver with his own 
h&nd. The name of that beloved mother was a spell which made 
its way at once to the hearts of the sisters, and the teffrs that would 
not he restrained as they looked upon her familiar *hand~writing^ 
assuredly did not detract from their loveliness in the eyes of Mrs. 
Wharton or her youthful relative. Tht3 lady at parting, gave 
them an urgent invitation to spend the coming vacation at her 
country seat in fhe vicinity of the city, an invitation most -grate- 
fully accepted by those artless beings, to whom this friendship o£" 
ah hour seemed hallowed by a mother's presence and a mother's 
blessing. . 

^ Those of us who remained during the recess with Mrs. Grant 
at Woodlands, felt deeply the absence of our belpved companions. 
.How we missed the tripping footstep, the infectious gaiety, and 
the silvery laugh of Clara, as we met at the social board, or visited- 
our accustomed haunts in the grove or by tlu? streamlet, — but 
more than all, as we gathered round tho family altar at our morn- 
ing and evening devotions, did we miss from our little choir, the 
clear, soft tones of Lucy, filling the apartment with almost celes- 
tial melody. Since that time, I have listened with entranced de- 
light to singers, whose world-wide fame was nobly won, and 
proudly worn, but never have I heard music which seemed so. 
truly the outpouring of a nature essentiially harmonious — ^music 
which so thrilled the electric chord, vibrating from heart to heart, 
as that of Lucy Edmonds. Hours flew by unheeded, as in the 
hush of twilight, or " beneath the moonbeam's smile," we used Jo 
form a circle about her, while she warbled like a skylark the wild 
soiigs of her Indian home, or sang some simple English ballad, 
the more touching from its very simplicity. 

I love to look back to these seasons of youthful enjoyment, for 
amid earth's barren wastes they seem like green, sunny spots on 
which memory gladly lingers, to supply the soul with fresh 
strength for the journey and the conflicts of life. 

The sisters returned from their visit to Mrs. Wharton, full of 
delight and gratitude, and eager to share with us the happiness 
they had been enjoying. Their eloquence was not thrown away 
upon us. Our admiration of the virtues and graces of Mrs. Whar- 
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ton might have satisfied the most entfiusiastic firiendship, while 
in their description of Raymond St Johni each one recognized the 
beau ideal daguerreotyped hy fancy in some secret comer of the 
youthful heart, of which the original is so seldom found in after 
years. The rules at Woodlands, with regard to the reception of 
male visitants, were, in our estimation at least, unreasonably 
strict, but we had regular reception days, coming like angel lisits 
in more respects than one, and on those days, Raymond St. John 
invariably made his appearance. The monotony of school life 
was most agreeably varied by these calls, for the rich and gifted 
young Englishman always contrived some scheme of mtional 
amusement, in which his generous kindness made us all parta- 
kers. It was not long before we had woven, from the materials 
in hand, a charming romance, of which he was, of course, the 
hero — ^but which of the sweet sisters was to be the heroine ? Here 
we were obliged to confess ourselves sadly at fault, for while bis 
attentions to both were evidently dictated by the warmest admi- 
ration and friendship, nothing like a decided preference for either 
could be detected, even by the Argus eyes of a score of school 
girls. He seemed equally delighted, equally at home, with the 
arch Clara, or the dove-like Lucy ; playing at a game of romps 
with us, when like imcaged birds we were let loose from the re- 
straints of school, or discussing abstract questions in science or 
philosophy with our seniors at home. There was something sin- 
gularly fascinating in the frank and fearless demeanor of this 
young man, coupled as it was with natural grace of manner, and 
that finished politeness which marked the ''old school" gentleman, 
now unfortunately so nearly obsolete. With all his other acquire- 
ments, Raymond St. John was an accomplished musician, and 
when his rich voice blended with that of Lucy, in some glorious 
harmony of Mozart or Beethoven, we felt that they were made 
for each other, nor more strange seem'd it, 

' "that hearts 
So gentle, so employed, should close ia lore, 
Than when two dew-drops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once all fragrflnt, into one." 

But the very next moment, perhaps, we saw him at the side of 
Clara, gmding her pencil, or assisting her in the conjugation of a 
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French Torb, while the eyes of both were brimfuil of hardly ie» 
strained mirth, and our theories were all put to flight, by the 
evident interest with which the younger sister was regarded by 
her companion. W.e were manifestly at fault, but there was no 
way of solving our provoking puzzle, not even by an appeal to 
the parties concerned, for not one thought of love seemed to have 
entered the mind of either of the sisters, in connexion with Ray*- 
mond St. John. He had visited their native isle — ^had seen and 
conversed with the idolized mother from whom they were so widely 
separated, and was very, very kind to themselves, and all these, 
were good reasons why they should regard him with friendly inter- 
est ; but the torch of Eros was not yet lighted in the heart of either. 

The stay of the young Englishman in B and its vicinity 

was protracted for some months, and during that time, his visits 
at Woodlands were repeated as often as the regulations of the 
school permitted. Soon afVer his departure on a tour to the lakes, 
the sisters left school, carrying away with them the love and 
blessing of every member of the household. That was a dark 
day on which they went from Woodlands. We were all lonely 
and sorrowful, and after a few vain attempts to proceed with the 
usual routine of study, we were dismissed by our kind governess, 
to indulge without restraint in the luxury of grief. For myself 
a ray of brightness gilded the gloom of separation, for by an 
arrangement, long since made, I was to spend the first winter 

after my emancipation from school, with a relative in B , 

where Lucy and Clara expected for some time to reside, as the 
guests of Mrs. Wharton. It was the wish of their invalid mother 
that they should remain in this country, until she could come in 
person to claim her darlings, and return with them to their home, 
but the continued ill health of Mrs. Edmonds delayed her coming 
from month to month, and when at length I joined the sisters in 

B , no thought of immediate separation marred the pleasure 

of our meeting. 

I found them more beautiful and more brilliant than ever, for 
even Lucy seemed to have borrowed her sister's character, and 
looked like the embodied spirit of love and joy. Wherever they 
went, Raymond St John was constantly at their side, and though 
admiration, like a shadow, followed them everywhere, it was to 
his eye and his smile alone, they seemed to appeal for guidance 
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or appjfoyaL I watched eageriy the progress of events, in the 
hope of making out the romance I had. previously constructed, 
but though we were always together, I could see nothing nv>re 
than th6 familiar and affectionate intercourse of brother and sisters 
in the youthful trio. Lucy was evidently very happy, and from 
the soft blush that mantled hex cheek, and the dewy light that 
kindled in her eye when Raymond appeared, or at the mention of 
his name, I suspected that young . love had tinged every thing 
with his own roseate hues, but Clara was impenetrable. 

To be coatiniied. 



PROGRESS OF THE PASSIONS. 

" The passions usurp the separate command of the successivo 
periods of life. To the happiness of our first years, nothing more 
seems necessary than freedom from restraint. Every man may 
remember, that if he was left to himself^ and indulged in the dis- 
,posal of his own time, he was once content without the superad- 
dition of any actual pleasure, The now world is in itself a ban- 
quet, and till we have exhausted the freshness of Ufe, we have 
always about us sufficient gratification. The sunshine quickens 
us to play, and the shade invites us to sleep. But we soon become 
unsatisfied w^tli negative felicity, and are solicited by our senses 
and appetites to more powerful delights, as the taste of him who 
has satisfied his hmiger must be excited by artificial stimulations. 
The simplicity of natural amusements is now passed, and art and 
contrivance must improve our pleasures ; but, in time, art, like 
nature, is exhausted, and the senses can no longer supply the 
cravings of the intellect The attention is then transferred from 
pleasure to interest, in which pleasure is perhaps included, though 
diffused to a wider extent, and protracted through new gradations. 
Ndthing now dances before the eyes but wealth and power, nor 
rings in the ear but the voice of fame : wealth, to which, however 
variously denominated, every man at some time or other aspires ; 
power, which all wish to obtain within their circle of action ; and 
fame, which no man, however high or mean, however wise or igucK 
rant, was yet able to despise." 
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His do6m was sealed 1 In vain the son of Kish 
Invoked ih^ blessings of an angered God, 
Upon his guilty head. No answering voice 
At midnight's sacred hour, nor holy seer, 
Spoke to his tortured spirit peaqe. The host 
Of the Philistine^ once despised of him, 
Now cause his heart to quake with terrot strange. 
The valiant Saul, who had his thousands slain, 
Behold! bow weak— forsaken of his God. 
. O hopeless state ! howildesthe heart recoil, 
And shrink to nethingness at thought so dread. 
Forsaken ! Yes— there is a fearful tiinie 
When the proud heart of man rebellious long 
Is left to grope in darkness that is felt. 
Exultingly the Prince of Darkness comes 
With chains to bind his willing victim fast, 
And lead him onward in his chosen way. 

Now Night had breathed narcotic vapors o'er 

The restless earth; and on Gilboa's bills. * 

And Shunam*s plains, the mighty foemen lay, 

Vanquished by sleep. But where shall rest be found 

For those, who, like the troubled ocean's wave, 

Are madly tossed by passion's wildest storm 1 

All nature seems in gloomy, sullen mood — 

The fitful winds now sigh among the trees, 

Then sink again to rest. The moon's pale beams 

Are struggling With the broken, fleecy clouds 

Which hurry onward with impetuous speed, 

As though some darksome deed did there await . 

Their coming. Kishon's ancient river rolled 

Its swollen waters past a lowly cot 

That nestled closely to a sheltering rock, 

Beneath the leafy palm tree's spreading. shade. 

For refuge here a child of Satan fled, 

(When all her sisters by command of Saul 

Had met Ihe fearful doom of death,) 

And dwelt most insecure. Her form was bowed 

By weight of guilt and years ; and from her eye 

A strange unholy light was gleaming forth, 

As through the lattice now she strained her isight, . 

And vague misshapen terrors fill her braia. 

liut, lo! emerging from the leafy shade, , 

Three dusky forms appear ; and toward her hut 

They shape their onward course. 
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She wtidlj ttarls 
As from a frightful dream, hut soon despair 
And reckiessness assume the place of fear, 
As, with a look of fierce defiance now 
She waits her doom. 

The Mazing fire sent forth 
A dim, uncertain light, as paused the three 
One moment at the door, and then advanced 
A kingly form disguised in mean array, 
And thus addressed the Syhll as she sat 
Ejcpeetant--mnte. *< O woman t far thy fame 
Hath spread from coast of Dan to Beersheha. 
And I have sought thee here, that thou wonldst call 
From Spirk Land, him whom I name to thee." 
Her fears returned — ^more wildly gleamed her eye 
As she replied—** Behold the snare now laid 
Before my feet." *Tis ever thus • " when nought 
Pursueth do the guilty flee;" '< As liyes 
Th' Almighty on his throne, no punishment," 
He sware, ** shall happen unto thee for this." 
While yet he spoke, the holy prophet-^he , 
Who oft had prayed for Saul and mourned for him 
Until the Lord administered reproof 
Severe—in their unhallowed presence stood. 
HiS mantled form was slightly bent with age, 
Upon his eye was set the seal of death-* 
Ooe bony hand uplifted high in air. 
While, like 41 shroud, his venerable beard 
Upon his bosom lay. Rut now his deep 
Sepulchral roice, unlike his former mild 
And gently chiding (ones— like knell of death 
Fell on the sinner's ear. 

" Why hast thou thus 
Disquieted my rest 1 Can I, a worm 
Of dust, do aught for thee, since thou hast made 
The Lord thine enemy I Hear this thy doom ; 
The kingdom now is rent from out thy band, 
And to a neighbor given. Befwe the King 
Of day completes his round, thyself and sons 
In death's embrace shall sleep. Then to the earth 
The haughty monarch fell, and dark despair 
Crept o'er his faintlcg soui. 

Fair rose the mom 
And smiling, calmly gazed on earth as though 
The shock of fierce contending foe were nought 
But schoolboy sport. But whence that impious shout 
That rends the air like voice of fiends, and sends 
The purple current backward -through the veins 1 
O fell it not in Gath, nor publish ye 
In Askelon, that Israel's king is dead. 
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MARGARET WILLARD. 

BY A NEW CQNTAIBnTOR. 

Skveral years ago, when my strength was much exhausted 
by long attendance in a sick chamber, and the increasing heat of 
the weather, I availed myself of an opportunity which* oflfered of 

visiting an early friend who resided in S . Before I had been 

there many weeks, the pure mountain air had effected a great 
change in my debilitated constitution, and I was soon able to re- 
sume my favorite exercise of riding on horseback. 

In the course of one of these delightful rides, over the hills and 

dales of S , my friend proposed to stop and call on the Willard 

family, (to whom she was nearly related) who resided about five 
miles from our house. I readily acceded to this proposal, as I 
was somewhat fatigued, and moreover the little white cottage 
looked so charming through the forest of trees that surrounded it, 
that I longed for a nearer view than could be obtained from the 
road. 

As we dismounted from our horses, a fine young man with a 
frank, joyous countenance, ran forward to assist us, while a lovely 
girl, a few years younger, gave us a smiling welcome. I never 
beheld a more perfect picture of contentment than the little parlor 
into which we were introduced presented. The furniture w^ 
plain, nay, most of it rather the worse for wear, but there was ; 
air of comfort about the room, that 1 have never seen surpassed. 
In one comer sat Mrs. Willard, an elderly lady, dressed in widow's " ''j 
mourning, holding in her arms a beautiful little girl about two 
and a half years old. Before the open window sat two young 
girls between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, occupied with knit- 
ting, while they merrily chatted with their brother who had just 
returned home. But the most interesting figure in the room was 
that of the eldest sister, a lady about thirty years of age. She 
was not beautiful, but the placid loveliness diffused over her plain 
countenance — the winning gentleness of her manners, united to a 
voice of perfect sweetness, won for her the hearts of all who saw 
her. My favorable impressions of the loveliness of her character, 
and the superiority of her intellect, were confirmed by all that I 
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saw of her during our visit ; and as we rode home, I informed 

Mrs. M how much I had been pleased with the family, and 

particularly with the eldest sister (whose name I learned was 
Margaret.) and expressed a wish to hear more of her former history. 

" It is deeply interesting, and very instructive," said Mrs. M , 

" and though I fear it will sadden you, at some time 1 will tell it 
to you, but not now," added she, not pitying the eager curiosity 
depicted on my coimtenance. 

" But where are the parents of that little child ?" said I. 

Mrs. M sadly replied^ " that child is an orphan, but her 

history is so closely interwoven with that of Margaret's, that I 
cannot tell you the one without giving the other." 

Impatient as I was to hear the story, I was forced to be con- 
tented with the promise Mrs. M had given, though I inwardly 

resolved to remind her of it at the first opportunity. It was some 
time, however, before such an occasion presented itself, for during 

the next week, Mrs. M was entirely occupied with the friends 

who were staying with her. But in that interval I several times 
met Miss Margaret WjUard, and my curiosity to learn her former 
history was increased by the sincere respect and affection I soon 
felt for one so truly worthy of admiration and love. Her charac- 
ter was a rare combination of unvarying sweetness and amiability, 
energy and decision. 

But the better I became acquainted with her, the more assured 
was I, that she had known deep affliction. For though she was 
«»lways cheerful, there was a chastened calmness in her views of 
life, an earnest desire to serve her Redeemer, a patient resignation 
to life's trials, a confiding trust in God, a lowly humility, and deep 
acquaintance with her own heart that could not have been gained 
save in the furnace of affliction. 

At length on a rainy evening, after the departure of our guests, 

Mrs. M listened to my entreaties to relate the long-delayed 

tale. So seating herself in a large arm-chair, she began by saying : 

" The tale I am about to tell you, Ada, is a very sad one. It 
is always sad to speak of broken hearts, of withered hopes and 
blighted youth, but sadder still to dwell on deceit and treachery, 
where all should have been truth and love. Poor Margaret Wil- 
lard ! At sixteen she was very, very beautiful. You look in-, 
credulous, Ada," continued she, " let this convince you of the 
truth of my remark." 
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.gia paying, she unlocked a dmwer in her work-table, and handed 
jcne a miniature, s?tying-7- 

" This was an excellent likeness of Margaret at sixteen." 

For a moment I sat entranced by the beautiful picture before 
Boye, the next, an incredulous smile spread itself over my coimte- 
nance, as I exclaimed, " this ever a likeness of Margarejt Willard!" 
Mrs. M-^^ — faintly smiled as she again assured me of the correct- 
ft^s of the miniature, but I scarcely heard her, for again I was 
absorbed in gazing at that brp^d, open brow, and those clear, deep 
and pensively earnest hazel eyes. The delicate features were 
most beautifully chiselled. The rich cbesnut curls fell over a 
neck white as alabaster, while on the cheek was diffused the hue 
of the pale spring rose. For some moments I remained absorbed 
in gazing into the depths of those eyes, as though I would read 
the spirit through. At length the sound of Mrs. M-^ — 's voice 
recalled me from my reverie, and I eagerly entreated her to pro- 
ceed with her story which 1 was more than ever interested to hear. 

" First," said she, " let me take that picture from you, for I know 
that I shall receive but little attention while it is in your hands." _ . 

I reluctantly allowed her to remove the fascinating picture from J^ 
my sight,, and eagerly listened to her recital of the tale, 

" Poor Margaret !" said she, " her childhood was an unclouded 
season of happiness. She was the eldest child by many years of 
parents who idolized their darling, and who thought their wealth 
well expended in gratifying her every wish. And truly their ex- 
treme fondness might be excused when you remember that widi 
all her beauty, she was one of the Ipveliest little creatures in S — . 
Her love of the beautiful from chUdhood was intense, and was 
carefully cherished by her parents, who surrounded her with all 
that could please the eye and gratify the sense. Early was this 
little being gifted with the inspiration of the poet, and nothing 
afforded her greater pleasure than to delineate on canvass the 
fairy beings with which she peopled her ideal world. She pos- 
sesgied a vivid imagination and a very romantic turn of naind, 
which was fostered by an early acquaintance with the best works 
of fiction, and with the English and Gennan poets. Indeed, 
Jf argaret lived in the ideal world. While in society she was the 
admired of all admirers, and gracefully did those fairy feet glide 
through the bewildering mazes of the dance, and many were the 
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lovers that enraptured listened to the notes of her melodious voice, 
yet she loved to flee from them all, and at home, where her every 
caprice was gratified, spend her time in some of the elegant pur- 
suits in which she excelled. 

" But her education had wholly unfitted her for any of the 
duties, nay, I had said the realities of life. She had never been 
taught to alleviate the sorrows of others, to mingle her tears with 
theirs, and, less than all, to make active exertions in their behalf 
She could not combat with the temptations of her own heart, and 
she knew not where to find a refuge from the storms of life. — 
Earth was all and in all to her, and she looked not forward to a 
heavenly home. The words of our Saviour, * work while it is 
day,' bore no meaning to her ear, and thus she seemed contented 
to psuss her days, living in the enjoyment of the ideal, while she 
bore no part in the great warfare of life. Such was the promise 
of her girlhood. I need not remark on her character as it now is, 
but will merely relate to you the scenes through which she passed 
before the change was perfected. Until Margaret's seventeenth 
birth-day, she knew no other love than that which she bore her 
family, her books, her birds, and flowers. The many who wor- 
shipped her poiuped their streams of admiration into an indifferent 
ear. She cared for none of them. But about this time she acci- 
dentally met Herbert Berkly. He was young, handsome, and 
possessed brilliant powers of intellect. He was fascinated with 
her beauty and loveliness, and after a short acquaintance they 
pledged their troth. Would that I could say he was worthy of 
hei*. But, ah ! it was not so. 'Neath that polished exterior, and 
those fascinating manners, was concealed a heart supremely sel- 
fish, and totally destitute of moral principle. But none perceived 
these traits in Herbert Berkly. 

" Time sped his flight, and the wedding day was fast approach- 
ing. After their marriage, Herbert was to depart with his beauti- 
ful bride for France, where he was engaged in business. I never 
saw Margaret appear more lovely than she did a week before the 
time appointed for her marriage. It was evening, and she was 
sitting with Herbert, beneath those old trees in front of the cottage 
door. Her beautiful eyes sparkled with unusual lustre, and the 
tones of her voice fell like softest music on my ear, as she sang 
the evening hymn. But as I gazed on her in all her beauty, I 
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moxurned that a mind so richly gifted should waste its powers on 
trifles of a day. Ah ! I little knew the fate reserved for Margaret. 
A few days passed, and I learned that Margaret was slightly un- 
well. Her indisposition, however, was attributed to the excite- 
ment incident to her approaching marriage and departure from 
this country. But on the next day, how shocked was I to learn 
that small pox in its worst form had appeared in the village, and 
that Margaret Willard had been attacked by it. The disease was 
extremely violent, and for several days she hung between life and 
death. But God mercifully heard our prayers, and the life of 
this precious one was spared. At first our joy was so great that 
we heeded not the painful ravages the disease had made in her 
beauty. Ah ! that was forever gone. The family were shocked 
beyond measure at the change in their darling, but strange to say 
she was perfectly unconscious of it, and none dare break it to 
her. At last one day, as we raised her aching head from the pil- 
low, she glanced at a mirror that hung over the mantle-piece, and 
the dreadful truth burst upon her in all its force. Her rich curls 
had been closely shaven from her head in the severe part of her 
illness, and now in the close unbecoming invalid's cap, her com- 
plexion indelibly indented with the hideous pox-marks, her deli- 
cate features distorted and swollen, and her eyes^ those eyes, Ada, 
bleared and totally changed — who can wonder that the shock 
was too great, and she sank back upon her pillow in despair. — 
For several days she remained in a stupor, apparently uncon- 
scious of all around her. 

" And Herbert Berkly ! where was he ? By the side of his 
adored Margaret, whispering those vows of love in her ear he had 
breathed but one short month ago 1 No — no ! He had fled 
across the wide blue waters, a faithless, treacherous lover, a vile 
and despicable deceiver. In the commencement of Margaret's 
illnesS; he had shown much anxiety and distress, but when her 
life was out of danger, and the tale of her disfigured appearance 
fully confirmed, he immediately embarked for France. He tdd 
a friend of his intended departure, and requested him to inform 
Mr. Willard of it, and to tell him that he could not endure to wit- 
ness the change in his once beloved Margaret, that business re- 
quired his attention in France, and as a meeting could only be 
painful to both, he had determined to leave without seeing her.'' 
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« But, surely," said I, " he never loved her !^ 

" I am disposed to believe that he loved her as well as his total 

selfishness allowed him to love any thing," said Mrs. M . 

But to proceed with my story. Words cs^not portray the indig- 
nation of the Willard family, and indeed of the whole village, at 
this baseness and shameless desertion. But Margaret was yet in 
so critical a situalion, that they carefully concealed it from her, 
assigning plausible excuses to her inquiries concerning his ab- 
sence. But what agony they endured as thoy listened each day 
to the expressions of devoted love atii confiding trust in Herbert, 
• that she murmured even in her sleep. Her love was of no com- 
mon order. It was interwoven with every fibre of her being, and 
partook strongly of the romantic, ideal nature of her mind. In 
health, it had been deep devoted love — ^now in sickness and sor- 
row, it was idolatry. The creature had usurped the place of the 
Creator — she thought, she lived but for him. How could they 
tell her the dreadful truth ! How destroy the confidence of that 
loving heart in its earthly idol ? How could they blight her every 
prospect, and crush the hopes of that young spirit ? How could 
they tell her of so much baseness, where all had seemed truth and 
love ? They could not do it. And when concealment became 
impossible, Mr. Willard went to the village pastor, old Mr. Sey- 
mour, who had known Margaret from childhood, and entreated 
him to imdertake the dreadful task. With much reluctance, the 
kind old man consented, for he could not endure to wound that 
stricken one more deeply. 

" It was a lovely evening in June, when Mr. Seymour slowly 
wound his way to the cottage. Margaret was sitting up in bed, 
supported by pillows, and received the old man with her accus- 
tomed smile of welcome. He had not seen her since her illness, 
and was painfully stnxck with the great change in his darling. — 
As he gazed on her slight form, her withered beauty, and then 
remembered that he had come to destroy the only bright hope she 
yet clung to, he could scarcely command his voice as in tremulous 
tones he gave her his blessing. After a few inquiries respecting 
her health, her father left the room, and the dreadful task forced 
itself upon him. Several times his resolution failed, but at length 
assuming his wonted composure of manner, he said — 

" ' My child, God in his providence has been pleased greatly to 
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afflict you, but he who tempers the wind to the ?hom lamb will 
care for you, my darling, in this your hour of trial. Sickness and 
sorrow are hard to bear, but the baseness of those we love is far 
harder.' Margaret looked anxiously at him, with an inquiring 
glance, knd he continued—^ God grant you strength to bear it all, 
my child, and may he give you grace to forgive and pray for him, 
who has so basely deserted you. You cannot know how I grieve 
to pain you, but it is even so, dearest, he sailed for Framce two 
weeks ago.' 

'• For an instant Margaret sat upright, as if she could not com: 
prehend the meaning of his words. The next, she uttered a 
piercing shriek, and ifell back upon the pillow, her fragile form 
writhing in convulsions. During the night she remained in a 
state of insensibility, but just as morning dawned, she fell into a 
peaceful sleep. But her slumbers were of short duration, and her 
first words on waking were, * Mother, dear mother ! I have had 
such a dreadful dream. I thought that Mr. Seymour came here, 
and told me Herbert had left me — ^me — his own Margaret,' and 
she sweetly smiled as she murmured Herbert. 

" With feelings of intense agony, Mrs. Willard listened to the 
words of her child. What should she do ? The truth if told 
again, might cause a renewal of those dreadful convulsions, and 
yet she must be undeceived. So pressmg Margaret to her bosom, 
she gently said, * You did not dream it, my darling : Mr. Seymour 
w^s here last night, and — and — ^he did tell you of Herbert's 
desertion.' 

" Margaret intently gazed upon her, then the truth flashed upon 
her mind, and she sunk fainting upon her pillow. Her swoon 
was of short duration, and when she recovered she was perfectly 
calm, but there was such an expression of utter misery on her 
pale countenance, and such a touching plaintiveness in her voice 
as drew tears from the eyes of all who saw her. From that time 
she slowly recovered, but what an utter wreck was there of all 
the eye had loved to contemplate. Great as was the change in 
her personal appearance, it was surpassed by that in her noanners. 
The childlike, joyous gaiety was succeeded by a calm, quiet dig- 
nity, I had almost said sadness of manner. Instead of her merry 
laiigh was heard the deep, long drawn sigh. . Her Once brilliant 
and sparkling eyes now betrayed a painful familiarity with tears. 
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She positively refused to enter into any society, and seldom passed 
the boundary of her father's place, save to go to church. She 
engaged in a few of her favorite pursuits, though with none of 
her former zeal. But music she entirely neglected — ^nothing could 
induce her to touch a key of the piano or sing a note. Herbert 
had loved to hear her sing, and probably music was too closely 
interwoven in her mind with the recollection of him for h^ to 
enjoy it again. 

" Mr. Seymour frequently visited her, and conversed freely with 
^ her. He endeavored to engage her in benevolent eflforts for the poor 
and destitute, around her, and to direct her mind to the great 
Physician of souls. He knew that in religion alone she would 
find the solace she needed, and earnestly did he point her to the 
blessed Redeemer. Margaret always heard him patiently, and as 
the tears rolled down her pale cheek, she thanked him for all his 
kindness to her. But who should penetrate into the recesses of 
the inner temple, and perceive the changes working there ? None ! 
and it was only when occasion developed the transformation that 
we perceived it. I had deeply feared the eflFect of this trial upon 
Margaret's spirit. I dreaded lest distrust, coldness, and suspicion 
should spring up and blight with their withering influence the 
garden of her heart. But she was not left alone, and unassisted 
to combat with the trials and temptations that surrounded her. — 
The everlasting arms sustained her, and the voice of the good 
Shepherd spoke peace unto her troubled soul. Her afflictions 
were weaning her soul from earth, and drawing her affections to- 
wards heaven. New views of life, and life's great end, were 
springing up within her, which were soon to be called into action. 

" About a year from the time of Margaret's illness, sickness 
again entered the family circle, and prostrated Mr. Willard. His 
disease was tedious and painful, and from its commencement, but 
little hope was entertained of his recovery. During the long, long 
days and weary nights, Margaret watched by his *bed-8ide, and 
her gentle hand administered the cooling draught, as in low sweet 
accents she soothed his sufferings. Now it was that the princi- 
ples of the new life that had been springing up in secret within 
her revealed themselves. After weeks of intense suffering, Mr. 
Willard died; and Mrs. Willard, worn out by watching and 
anxiety, was taken ill, and on Margaret devolved the arrange- 
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meats of the funeral, the care of the children, and the hooaehoM 
duties. Nobly did she sustain her fortitude in that trying time j 
and though her own heart was well nigh broken, gently did she 
soothe her widowed mother, and calmly preserved her self-control 

in all the trying scenes through which she was called to pass. 

What her sufferings were none knew. When in the family she 
devoted herself to consoling and relieving others, and if sometimes 
her pale cheek, swollen eyes, and throbbing brow spoke of the 
inward conflict she refrained from distressing others by any ex- 
hibition of her feelings. 

" When Mrs. Willard had sufficiently recovered to attend to 
business, it was discovered in settling Mr. Willard's estate, that 
there would be scarcely property enough left to support the family, 

and not enough to provide for the education of the children. 

There were five little onejs, the eldest of whom was only nine 
years old, beside Eleanor Bradley, an orphan niece of Mrs. Wil- 
lard's, who had been adopted by her when she was but two years 
old. Eleanor's mother was a beautiful Italian girl, with whom 
Mr. Bradley, Mrs. Willard's favorite brother, had fallen in love, 
and married during his residence in Italy. At the expiration of 
a year from the time of their marriage, she died, leaving Eleanor, 
an infant of a few weeks old. Mr. Bradley returned to America 
as soon as his affairs would permit, but consumption had settled 
upon him, and he arrived here only to commit his motherless 
child to his sister's care, before he breathed his last. Eleanor re* 
sembled her Italian mother. She possessed that clear dark com- 
plexion, perfectly modelled features, add those large, soft, black 
Italian eyes. Her character also resembled somewhat the natives 
of that sunny clime. She was naturally warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate, and not without talent, but she was destitute of that firm 
unyielding principle so needful in this world of temptation and 
sin. Mai^aret clearly perceived these defects in her character, 
and did all in her power to remedy them ; but she tenderly loved 
Eleanor, who was eight years younger than herself, and deter- 
mined to make an effort towards providing for her, as well as for 
her own brothers and sisters. 

" But what could she dp ? Teaching was the only way open 
to her, and how could she enter upon it ? How could she, me 
lefined, elegant, romantic girl, determine to spend her life in that 
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most laborious and tedions of tasks ? It was a long and bitter 
struggle, but when she had once decided that it was duty, she 
entered upon it with energy and apparent cheerfulness. A situa- 
tion was early obtained^ for her talents were so well known and 
appreciated, that her services were eagerly sought, and commanded 
a high recompense. When all the arrangements were completed, 
she informed her mother of her intended removal. Mrs. Willard 
listened in the greatest astonishment. She knew that Margaret's 
trials had effected a great change in her character, but she did not 
know that her poetic child was capable of making so great a sacri- 
fice. At first she opposed it, for she could not bear to let Margaret 
suffer all the hardships that she knew she must endure. But 
Margaret's entreaties overcame her objections, and she prepared 
to enter upon the trying scene of her new duties. 

" Who can number the sighs and heart-aches, the burning tears, 
the eager longing for home, and for one familiar face, the despc»i- 
dency and weariness of spirit that racked that gentle bosom, as 
day after day, in her deep mourning dress, she patiently and 
meekly pursued her tiresome round of duties. But he who 
patiently and unweariedly walketh in the path of duty, shall 

ll sooner or later meet with his reward. So by degrees peace stole 

into Margaret's breast, and actively and even cheerfully did she 
engage in those duties at first so weariswne and laborious. She 
usually passed the summer months at home, and each year I per- 
ceived that she was more cheerful. Her smiles were less pensive 
and her sighs less frequent. Truly the furnace had purified her 

I as silver purifies seven times. For ten long years did Margaret 

pursue the laborious path she had marked out for herself. Then 
having amassed a handsome little fortune as the fruit of her in- 
dustry, she returned once more to dwell with us. Ten years had 
made a great change in her. She who went from us, a pale, deli- 
cate, heart-broken girl, returned an energetic, intellectual woman, 
an earnest and sincere christian. 

" Would that I could here cease, but there is yet another page 
of deceit and ingratitude, of suffering and sorrow to relate before I 
can close. And where Was Herbert Berkly ? The ten years that 
ha^ been spent by Margaret in self denial, and unwearied toil, 
Herbert passed in France, participating in aji the frivolities and 
dissipations of Paris. He was eminently successful in business, 
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and at the lapse of ten years he also returned to his native home. 
He still retained that elegance of person, and fascination of man- 
ner, that had distinguished him in youth, and theise united to a 
large fortune, rendered him a favorite in fashionable society .-*- 
And while Margaret was engaged in the various duties of her 
station^ he freely indulged in all the gaieties and dissipations of — . 

" Eleanor Bradley was now a young lady. She weis ftiUy as 
beautiful as she had promised to be in her childhood. She was 
tall, slender and graceful, with clear dark complexion, large soft 
black eyes, raven hair, and an elegant outline of features. And 
her character too was but little changed. There was the same 
affectionate disposition, and poetic temperament, the same want 
of firm principle and strength of character. Such was Eleanor 
Bradley, when in her twentieth year she met Herbert Berkly, in 
the city of — — , where she was spending a few weeks with a 
friend. He was charmed with her beauty and elegance of man- 
ner, and eagerly sought her society. She had heard the story of 
his faithlessness to Margaret, from Mrs. Willard, so that she was not 
ignorant of his true character. But instead of shimning his society, 
she listened to the honied accents of his lips. And with shame I 
say it, she was so destitute of principle, as to return the love of 
one who had so basely deserted her benefactor. At first she feebly 
struggled against it, but her principles were weak, and she yielded 
to Herbert's solicitations to fly from her home and marry him. In 
the dead of night she left the cottage, dropping a note on her aunt's ' 
dressing-table, hurriedly stating what she had done', and implor- 
ing her forgiveness. It was a great blow to the whole family, 
and especially to Margaret, to learn that Eleanor, the adopted 
sister of her love, the child of her tender care, had so basely de- 
serted her. But she uttered not one word of reproach, and while 
others loudly condemned Eleanor, she wept in silence. 

" Eleanor was married in ^jand then accompanied her hus- 
band to the South, where she remained two years. During that 
time affairs 'went on quietly in the Willard family. Margaret 
devoted herself to teaching her brothers and sisters, relieving her 
mother of the household cares, and doing good to all around her. 
At length on a wild stormy evening, when Margaret was sitting 
with her mother by the fire-side, listening to the raging of the 
elements without, a servant brought her a note froni old Mr. Sey- 
mour, sa3ning,''that Mr. and Mrs. Berkly were at the village hotel. 
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and Eleanor was in dying circumstances, and implored him to 
send for Margaret. Margaiet hastily arose, giving the note to her 
mother, Und ifollowed the ihessenger. In a little room at the vil- 
lage inn, on a low bed, lay Eleanor Berkly. The flickering light 
of a pale lamp revealed the person of Herbert, standing" by her 
side, while Mr. Seymour knelt in prayer. The storm beat vio- 
lently against the window, while the howling wind whistled 
through the trees. Margaret entered the room with noiseless step, 
and took her place opposite to Herbert. As Mr. Seymour arose 
from prayer, Herbert glanced towards Margaret, and their eyes 
met. Twelve years had passed since they sat together, beneath 
the old trees in front of the cottage-door — and now ! The retro- 
spect of the past well nigh overcame Margaret — a deafhJike palor 
spread itself over her countenance, but clinging to a chair for sup- 
port, she recovered herself, and bending over Eleanor, murmured 
her name. Eleanor unclosed her eyes, and gazed at Margaret, 
but how changed was she ! Her countenance was pale and 
ghastly — ^her brilliant eyes, sunken, but brilliant still — ^her dark 
hair was thrown aside, and exposed her marble brow, soon to be 
cold in death. Painfully struck with the change in Eleanor, 
Margaret turned her head aside to conceal her emotion, but 
Eleanor took her hand, and in low and faltering accents said, — 

" ' I am glad that you have come, Margaret, for you see my 
time is short — I must soon have done with earth. But I would 
ask you to forgive me. I cannot say all that I would ; but, for- 
give — forgivel' 

" Tenderly Margaret bent over her, and assured her of her per- 
fect forgiveness and love. * And for' my sake, Margaret,' said 
Eleanor, ' forgive Herbert.' Margaret covered her fajce with her 
hands, but again controlling herself, she said — ' What would you, 
dearest Eleanor?' * Forgive!' again she murmured, her eyes 
wandering toward Herbert. Margaret held forth her hand, as she 
said — ^ Herbert, I fully and freely forgive you !' 

" There wais no glance of reproach in her eye, no accent of bit- 
terness in her voice, but those simple words sunk deep into Her- 
bert's soul — and covering his face with his hands, he groaned 
bitterly. * Margaret,' said Eleanor, * tell them to bring my child.' 
A nurse stepped forward with an infant of a few weeks old in her 
arms. Margaret took it from her, and held it to the dying mother. 
She kissed it, and then said, 'promise me, Margaret, to care for 
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my poor Httle child, when I am gone.' Margaret took the infant 
in her arms, and promised to love it as her own. ' God bless you/ 
said Eleanor, *you have cheered my dying hour. She then 
turned towards her husband, murmured a few words in his ear, 
and placed her hands in his. At her request Mr. Seymour read 
one of the prayers appointed for the dying. When he ceased, she 
faintly breathed, ' I thank you, now farewell !' She gradually 
sank into a lethaTgy^ which lasted all night. Mr. Seymour, Mar- 
garet, Herbert and the nurse watched in silence beside her, and 
as the j&rst grey tints of morning dawned in the east, -Eleanor 
entered the spirit land. 

" Who can attempt to describe the agony and remorse of Her- 
bert's soul in the dreary days that followed ! In the emphatic 
Tx^ords of scripture, ^ his sin had found him out ;' and there was no 
peace for his guilty conscience. After Eleanor's funeral, he sent 
for Margaret to come and see him. He was very ^ale, but com- 
posed. ' I would ask you. Miss Wlllard,' said he, * if you will 
fulfil Eleanor's request, and take charge of my cliild during my 
absence from this country?' Margaret assured him that she 
would, and he agreed to send the nurse and child to the cottage 
the next day. As she rose to leave the room, he took her hand, 
and said, * Eleanor asked you to forgive me for her sake. * We 
shall never meet again, and I would ask it for my own.' Margaret 
gently answered, * Herbert, I have freely and fully forgiven you, 
and may God bless you, and spare you long to your little child.' 
* No, my days are numbered,' said he. * I go hence to return no 
more — ^but let me have your prayerSy Margaret, for God's forgive- 
ness and his mercy — farewell !' 

" The next day he sent the nurse and child to the cottage, and 
in a few weeks embarked for Italy. His friends heard nothing of 
the wanderer, until six months after his departure, his death was 
announced in an English paper. Shortly after a letter arrived 
from the clergyman who attended him, giving an account of his 
sickness and death. The minister added that * he appeared truly 
penitent for his past hfe, and died in humble trust in Christ.' 

" Thus ended the life of Herbert Berkly. May we not hope 
that he truly repented and foimd mercy ? Margaret has nobly 
fulfilled her promise to Eleanor. She cherishes little Amy with 
the greatest tenderness and love. She has received many exceU 
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lent offers of marriage, but I am sure that she will never connect 
herself with any one. Is she not, Ada, truly one of those of whom 
^tis said, ' they are angels in disguise ?' " 



jBolian harp. at night. 

BY A MEW CONTRIBUTOR. • 

Now joy and sorrow smile and weep in dreams ; 

Kind EJarth, forgetful, bathes in Lethe's wave ;— 
But still the dome of slumbering Nature seems 

Peopled with winds trooped forth from tolas' cave. 

Each breeze in airy dance luxurious floats— 
O'er forest, sea, and mountain rings its song ; 

Then flies, and leaves its sweet deserted notes 
To fade and die, sequestered rales among. 

But though the winds thus suddenly forsake 
The lovely whispers of the forest leaves. 

The tuneful ripple of the limpid lake, 

Or sea-roar, when the storm vast waves upheaves, 

There is an instrument of dulcet sound. 

That wandering breezes love to lioger near ; 
. That scatters witching harmonies around ;— 

Now swells triumphant, and now starts the tear ! 

Uarp ! that wooest winds of Heaven, 
By their gentle breathing fanned. 

Sing ! methinks to thee 'tis given 
Thoughts to sing of Spirit land ! 

Hark t I hear thee murmur faintly ; 

Faintly, like a mourner's prayer: 
Tones all heavenly, pure and saintly. 

Saintly as a seraph's are ; 

And methinks thou sadly singest 
Words I would, but cannot speak } 

Griefltil memories thou bringest v 

Of low voices, mournful, meek* 

Still tremulous and low ! 

All silent now ! 
TViose voices faded so 

They're silent now- 
Silent now r 
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Hark » from depths of iihnce welling, 

Joyous harmonies arise ! 
Tone o'er tone triumphant swelling, 

Higher, higher toward the skies ! 

Minding me of haK)y voices, 

Jubilant amid the past ; 
Now, like these thy strain rejoices, 

Ah ! too happy long to last ! 

Fading even as I listen- 
Tone departerh after tone ; 

All Earth's songs of joy thus hasten. 
Just approach us, and are gone ! 

Hark ! murmuring sad and low ! 

All silent now ! 
Glad voices faded so 

They're silent now ! 
Silent now ! 

Is the spirit-harp forsaken 1 

List ! dim echoes strange and wild ! 
Chords uneanhly now awaken 

Each, a wandering fancy's child— 

Such the strains a dream revealeth, 

When the spirit, free to roam. 
Prom the closing portals stealeth 

Of its little earthly home ! 

Strains to make a seraph listen 

Ceased the while his harp of golc^ 
Music as of stars that glisten, 

Morning stars that sang of old. 

This evanescent too 1 

All silent now ! 
DreamSy vanished like the dew, 

Are silent now—- 

Silent now f— 

What tales these airy harpists might unlbld 

Of ail the climes where they have wandered free ; 
Tales of the sea, the plain, and forest old— 

Of Joy and Grief, of Love and £Inmity ! ^ 

Now comes a breeze to strfke thy trembling strings, 

Fraught with heart rending groan and sob and sigh ;— 

And as each note of sorrow thrills, it wringi 
A teardrop fro^i the sympathizing eye. 
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And DOW from hi a g^ comes sweeping on ! 

Vibrations rapid, free, a hjrmn resound 
Thai tells of noble deeds, and freedom won; 
. Speeding the life-tide in a swifter roond ! 

Tbas, 'mid the dark and stilly hoars of night 
Thy music marmnrs, swells, and bursts away ; 

Plaints, hymns, and pecans varying like the light 
Dim or resplendent of ih' Aurora's play. — 

Sweet Harp ! too pure thy tones to cease with Eanh I 
Thou dost prelude the songs, of Hearenly choirs. 

Begun by angel hosts, at Jesus' birth, 

And evet ringing from their golden lyres ! 



LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 

BT J. M. FLETCHBB, 

Fair child ! on whose untroubled brow 

No line of sorrow yet appears — 
Thy look so sweet and joyous now 
. Must feel the weight of after years. 

C^Id prayer dispel the cloud of woe 

- li^i soon or late wraps ev'ry heart. 
Thy smile should wear its wonted glow. 
Thine eye its light till life should part. 

And thine should be a joyous way, 

So strew'd with flowers on ev'ry hand — 

Thou shouldst not deem thy journey lay 
Through such a dark and troubled land. 

No sky should o'er thy pathway bend. 
But one whose smile was ever bright — 

Nor should a disappointment tend 
To cloud thine eye or dim its light. 

Sweet child ! may truth its strength impart, 
When launch'd upon the sea of life. 

And thou with calm and trusting heart 
Be ready for the certain strife. 
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BT W. A. SLXIFEB. 



" I THOUGHT I saw Frederick going away this moming : has 
he left ?" enquired Mr. Felch of Mr. Weston, as he stepped into 
his shop. " Yes," was the reply, " he has gone, and though I 
did not turn him away, I advised him never to come home again 
till he had effected a complete reformation in his character. A 
son of mine a defaulter, and a swindler ! the thought drives me 
almost to madness. I have spared no pains in his education, in 
giving him proper associates, and I have been as careful to instil 
into his mind correct moral principles, and to show him their im- * 
portance, as an anxious parent could be ; and when he arrived at 
a suitable age, through considerable exertion, I succeeded in 
obtaining a situation for him of which any yoimg man ought to 
be proud — ^a situation of trust and honor ; and now you see how 
he has repaid me for my toil and solicitude ; such conduct is 
enough to break the stoutest heart." 

"I am aware," replied Mr. Felch, "thaj this is a very severe 
afBiction, one which must weigh heavily upon you — still I think 
there is room for consolation, and that your' son may yet be re* 
claimed, and become an upright and worthy member of society." 

" Alas ! it is much easier to hope and say that, than to accom- 
plish it;? 

" I admit that it is rather a difficult task — ^still I am very con- 
fident that it can be done. As you say, Mr. Weston, you have 
apparently spared no pains to give your son a good moral char- 
acter, and;! trust that your efforts have not been in vain, for till 
his recent error his conduct was as good as that of any of his 
associates ; he has manifested no depraved or vicious tendencies 
of a marked nature, but has always shown a due regard for truth, 
and has been generally esteemed — ^but now, when those com- 
panions who were the objects of no more confidence and regard 
than he, are occupying places of trust with credit to themselves, 
lie is an outcasts Now there must be some cause lor this, and I 
tiope you will not consider me as wishing to injiue your feelings 
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when I say, that in my humble opinion you are very intimately 
connected with that cause/' 

" What ! do you mean to accuse me of causing his ruin ?" 

" By no means, but while I give you due credit for all that you 
have done, allow me to tell you that I cannot help thinking that 
when you obtained the situation for him, which he has just left 
with dishonor, you did him a serious injury." 

" Explain yourself." 

" I will do so ; and I think the error the same in your case, 
that it is in hundreds of others. The amount of moral instruction 
bestowed upon those under their charge by parents and guardians, 
is perhaps sufficient, but they do not use proper discrimination in 
imparting it ; they seem to forget that all have not the same 
strength and susceptibility to moral impressions, but endeavor to 
educate them all by one standard. But those differences of char- 
acter do exist, and often produce lamentable consequences in after 
life. Many a man has sustained an unimpeachable chamcter for 
years, and would have continued to do so through his whole life, 
had he remained under ordinary circmnstances — ^but unfortu- 
nately, he is placed in a position where temptation assails him. 
and he falls, bringing disgrace upon himself and sorrow upon his 
friends. Now the ma^ had not been corrupt all his days, but 
there were points in his character which were not powerful 
enough to withstand the evil influences brought to bear upon 
them. You recollect how astonished my friends were when I 
procured that situation, so similar to the one filled by your son. 
for my younger one. They thought I did wrong in not giving it- 
to the elder, as his intellectual capacities better fitted him for it 
than his brother. I admit that they did, but if he had taken it, I 
have not the least doubt but he would have been now, like yours, 
a defaulter. I have observed their actions many hours with the 
closest scrutiny, and under a great variety of circumstances, and 
whenever I committed any thing to their charge, and told them 
they must not leave it, the answer invariably given by the younger 
to the solicitations of his playfellows was, ' It will not be right — 
I shall not go,' while the elder as invariably said, *What will 
father say V or * what will folks think of me if they should know 
it ?' and he not unfrequently yielded to their persuasions. Now 
that child's character, taken as a whole, was quite as good us the 
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Others, but it is obvious that the same culture would not do fw 
each, and that if he were placed in some positions, those elements 
already relatively weak would be made more so, while those in 
the ascendancy would have their activity increased by external 
incentives, and he would fall,— consequently, I have kept him 
near me, that I might develope and strengthen- those faculties 
which need such aid, and to keep him free from temptation till he 
can meet it uninjured." 

" Well," said Mr. Weston, " I must confess I never considered 
this subject in such a light before ; and I think you were right in 
telling me that I was the cause of his disgrace, but what shall I 
do now ?" 

" I do not exonerate him, or any others ^similarly situated, for 
they have something to do themselves in the formation of their 
characters ; but you perceive thatJt will be much easier for them 
if they receive proper aid. But in answer to your enquiry, I would 
suggest that you immediately send for your son to come home, 
and place him in a position where those faculties which are now 
too active will have nothing to stimulate them, while the weaker 
ones are strengthened, and I think you will live to see him 
entirely reformed, and a blessing to your declining years." 

" I will adopt your advice at once, and carry it out to the best 
of my abilities." 

He did so — ^his son was saved from ruin, and he had his own 

reward in seeing him entirely restored to the esteem and confidence 

of society, and in becoming the recipient of those filial attentions 

" and kindnesses which do so miich towards making peaceful and 

happy the eve of life. 



HEAVENLY ATTACHMENTS. 

True love of our fellow-creatures should hardly attach us to 
the world, for if we consider it, it will be found that the greater 
number of those we have loved most are gathered into eternity ; 
so that it is. but exile from them that we covet, when we would 
prolong our stay here. 
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SAD THOUGHTS ON PARTING. 

BT MM. & M. GLAXKB. 

A CI.OUD o'ercasu my aonl, gloomy and wild, 
And pregnant with the weighty dropa of grieC; 
Drawn from my nature's deep by the warm beams 
Of lore, that erst had scintilated through 
The sea of thought, illuming iu dull wares ! 
And, erer and anon, a sudden shock 
Electrifies my frame, as it were charged 
With lightning thoughu to torture me at will, 
That, flashing down each quirerlng nenre sensate, 
Destroys the consciousness of aught save pain. 

A cloud is on my soul I— Why comes it there 
To dim the brightness of my future years 1 
Is't the forecasting of the nnal hour 
When I must part from thee, beloved, from thee 1 
When I, no more, can look upon thy form, 
Thy manly form, in all its glorious strength ; 
Thy massive brow, with its deep, earnest thought; 
No more the pressure feel of thy warm hand ; 
When I can gaze, no more, with rapturous joy, 
Into thine eyes' pure depth, and read the lore 
Unspoken there for me ; no more can hear 
Thy rich melodious voice, that thrills my breast, 
Saving in echoes mournful from my heart 1 

It is ! it is i the shadow on my soul 
Is but a prelude to the night of gloom, 
That will my spirit shroud in deepening folds, 
When I must part from thee, beloved, from thee I 

Oh I as long months and years wiU slowly pass 
Adown the gloomy, floodless stream of timC; 
And I shall gain a momentary joy— 
A look, a tone, familiar, once, and dear — 
From retrospection, as they glide away, 
How shall I yearn to see thee, hear thy voice. 
As in the happy past— alas ! in vain ;— 
More painful will the yearning deep become 
As fainter the dim outline of thy tbrm 
Wears through the mist of years. 

But mom, at last, 
Will break for me ! the morning of the grave *, 
And, the deep anguish passed, the parting o'eSf 
I shall rejoin thee, dearest, in the light, 
The fadeless light of Heaven. 
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AN EXAMPLE OP TRUE COURAGE. 

FBOlf THE rBSirCH.-«BT AHBA. 

That sad code of honor, which each day causes the blood of 
some victim to flow, and condemns the vanquiiiher to lasting uu- 
happiness, is so deeply rooted in our minds, that we can find but 
few men who dare uphold the conduct of those who would rather 
be a mark for the contempt and sarcasm of the world, than burden 
their consciences with the murder of one of their fellow-men. 

But we will relate to our readers the conduct of a wise and 
good man, who liad firmness enough to resist this barbarous 
prejudice, and at the same time could prove to his enemies that 
he knew how to be brave. 

The name of this honorable man was Henri de Montlgny. 
He resided in a town in Provence, where he filled an important 
public office. By his courteous manners and the virtues that he 
delighted in practising, he had obtained tke aflection and esteem 
of all who knew him. Although accustomed to mingle in the 
highest ranks of society, where this sad code of honoris generally 
advocated, he never hesitated openly to express his opinion on the 
subject of duelling, a custom which he held in abhorrence, and 
which he openly reprobated as one most fatal to the repose of 
families, and most strongly opposed to religion and morality. 

Some giddy young men, aware of his sentiments on this sub- 
ject, and attributing them to a want of courage, resolved to force 
M. de Montigny to fight, and thus acquire the right of amusing 
themselves at the expense of his principles. One of these youths 
having joined him one evening upon a public promenade, where 
many persons were assembled, endeavored to irritate him by such 
insulting language, that any one, less firm in his resolution, 
would have believed himself obliged to demand satisfaction. M. 
de Montigny, superior to such a weakness, testified only coolness 
and contempt towards his opponent, and even when diallenged 
by him refused to fight. Some of Montigny's friends now ap- 
proached, and beseeched him to revenge his insulted honor, re- 
marking to him that a continued refusal on his part, would render 
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him the talk of the whole town, and expose him to repeated at- 
tacks of this nature from impertinent young men. But nothing 
could move this estimable man, who determined to remain &ith- 
ful to his principles. 

" My honor," he replied to his friends, " does not depend on the 
opinion of a youth, misled by a barbarous prejudice, that violates 
all the laws of religion and humanity. I will not disgrace my- 
self in my own eyes by committing an act that both my reason 
and heart condemn. If this person, who has just insulted me, 
wishes my life and ventures to attack me, I shall consider him as 
an assassin, and shall know how to defend myself. But other- 
wise his injuries cannot reach me ; they are beneath my notice." 

As he said this, he made his way with dignity through the 
crowd that surrounded him, and slowly took the street that led to 
his residence, wjthout being in the least disturbed by the bitter 
and sarcastic remarks that were made by the authors of this 
shameful scene. 

As M. de Montigny was at some distance from his home, the 
night was considerably advanced by the time that he reached a 
retired street in the neignborhood of his hotel. He had hardly 
entered it, when he heard the hurried steps of a man behind him. 
Upon turning, he instantly recognized the person who had so 
grossly insulted him a short time previous. 

" Coward ! defend yourself !" exclaimed the furious young man, 
extending to him one of two naked swords that he held in his 
hand; " I will have your life, or you must take mine." 

" Neither will happen," replied M. de Montigny, guarding him- 
self with his cane. 

" Do you refuse this weapon ?" exclaimed the other. 

" Why should I accept it ? This is all that I need." 

At the same time he dexterously and adroitly warded off with 
his cane the blows that his adversary directed towards him, and 
after a few minutes the latter was disarmed. 

At this moment persons carrying lights were seen approaching 
them. " Withdraw, sir !" said Henri de Montigny to his enemy 
whom he had just overcome. " It was your intention to slay me 
or force me to slay you, and 1 could denounce you as a murderer, 
but it is sufficient for me that I have defeated your purpose. May 
this serve as a lesson to you, and may your heart be touched with 
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remorse;^ He then tamed quietly awE>\ and awm reaehed his 
hotel, which he entered wiAout mfomhig any we ef his evening's 
adventure. 

The next day, on visiting at some of the houses which he was 
accustomed to frequent, M. de Montigny judged from the mock- 
ing smiles of which he appeared to be the object, that his eiiyemy 
had not dared to acknowledge what had passed, but he, too gen^- 
ous to divulge it, still replied to the different sarcasms that many 
directed towards him,' only by cool contempt, and atiast succeeded 
iri silencing even those who seemed the most disposed to ridicule 
him. 

One evening, when the foregoing adventure had almost esca^^ 
ped his memory, just as M. de Montigny had retired for the night, 
he heard the sound of an alarm clock which announced a fire. 
He rose, hastily drew on his clothes, awoke his servants, and 
hurried with them to the scene of destruction. Several buildings 
at one extremity of the town were enveloped in flames. . Women 
and children were running through the street^weeping and scream^ 
ing with terror. On reaching the spot, Henri de Montigny imme- 
diately animated by his example the courage of those who accom* 
panied him. He and his domestics threw themselves in the 
midst of the greatest danger, and after much difficulty succeeded 
in rescuing many of the individuals who occupied the buildings 
where the fire burned the most furiously. 

In the midst of his generous exertions new cries were beard* 
** Oh, poor man, he will perish !'' said a thousand frightened voices : 
** how is it possible to save him ? The fire has already reached 
the staircase which leads to his apartment." 

" I will give ten thousand francs to the one who will rescue 
that unfortunate being," exclaimed M. de Montigny in his turn, 
but seeing that no person accepted his offer, he sprang through 
the midst of the flames, up the tottering staircase, that had been 
pointed out to him, and which led to the old man's room. On 
reaching it, our hero seized him in his arms, bore him out of the 
house, and arrived safely with his charge in the midst of the crowd 
of spectators who received him with shouts of praise ! 

Until this moment, M. de Montigny was ignorant who the per- 
son was for whom he had so generously exposed his life, but at 
the instant when he placed his precious burden oa the ground^ a 
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young man made Idf way qniddy tluoi^ the emwA^ dasped 
the old man to his bosooiy and sobUng violently said — ^^ Oh, my 
father ! my dear father ! have I arrived too late to save you ! b 
it to another I owe your preservation !" As he said thii^ he 
turned suddenly to thank the person to whom he was indebted for 
his father's safety, looked steadily at M. de Montigny a few mm- 
:ites, and then fell on his knees, exclaiming — '* What ! is it you, 
sir? are you the one who has saved my father's life, and I — I 
would have taken yours ! Ah, can you ever pardon me ? You 
have indeed given me an example of noble disinterestedness and 
true courage. For me there remains no feeling but remorse. In 
my own eyes I am a miserable and dishonc»:ed man." 

*^ And in mine," interrupted Henri de Montigny quickly, for he 
had recc^ized his former enemy, <' a young man is the more wor- 
ihy of esteem when he acknowledges bis faults with candor, and 
earnestly strives to repair theuL" 

Taking advantage of the embarrassment of the other on hear- 
ing himself thus addressed, M. de Montigny ordered his servants 
to conduct the old man to his hotel. He forced the son to accom- 
pany him thither also, treated them both with the most delicate 
attention, and after a while induced them to accept from his hands 
the means to repair their loss. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that henceforth M. de Montigny 
became an object of peculiar veneration in the town where he re- 
sided. He had given a convincing proof of true generosity and 
coinage, and his conduct tended much to abolish that cruel code 
of honor, to which no man can be subservient without breaking 
die most sacred duties. 



We may be in a sort of bondage to others because they have 
power over us, and we are under duty to them ; but the most 
common and contemptible of all bondage, is that when we run 
our feelings and tastes into a mere conformity with others, as 
though there were no out-goings of reason in us, and life were all 
an outside, a thing to beHooked oa. 
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LITTLE JANE. 

BY ILICfi CRAIO. 

"But never, in her varied sphere, ' 
Is woman to the heart more dear, 
Than when her homely task she plies 
With cheerful duty in her eyes ; 
And— every lowly path well trod— 
Looks meekly upward to her God.** 

A one horse caxriagej in which sat an elderly gentleman of 
benevolent countenance, was slowly winding up a mountain road, 

in one of the northern counties erf the State of . A young 

lady, who had evidently preferred to exercise her own active 
limbs, in conquering the steep ascent, rather than remain a tax on 
the strength of the toiling horse, was walking near the carriage, 
pausing and turning, now and then, to gaze, with admiring eyes, 
on the picturesque scenery around and beneath her. Suddenly a 
gush of song, in' a loud but childish voice, broke from the wood, 
and, borne on the clear breeze, seemed repeated by a hundred 
voices among the echoing hills. So deep, until this moment, had 
been the silence, so profound had appeared the solitude of the 
rugged forest scene, that the young traveller had forgotten the 
possible proximity of human habitations, and, for a moment, 
almost doubted whether those sweet, wild notes were uttered by 
a songstress of mortal mould, or a more aerial tenant of the moim- 
tain shades. Looking, however, intently into' the wood, she dis- 
covered the proprietor of the voice which was thus startling echo 
from her slumbers, in the form of a little girl, who was standing 
against a low fence, at no great distance, balancing a pail of water 
on the topmost bar — apparently for the purpose of allowing herself 
to rest a few moments — which moments she was improving by 
poiuing forth, in the gaiety 6f her heart, a strain of ringing, bird^ 
like melody, which could not have been listened to, unmoved, by 
a hearer less " alive to feeling's gentle smart" than was Mary C. 
She continued to watch the imconscious vocalist until the soiig 
was ended, the pail dexterously lowered to the ground, the fence 
lightly scaled, and the burthen resumed on the side nearest the 
road. As the little "drawer of water" approached and. caught 
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heard Mr. Green say, the first tfane I went to Sabbath-school : * pur 
heavenly Father/ he toM us, * seldom appoints us greater tasks 
than we are able, and should be willing to perform,' — or I repeat 
the pretty song I was just now singing, about the busy bee ; and 
then, all I wish is to be stronger, and able to earn money and 
help father and mother." 

" Jane !" screamed a sharp voice, close at hand. , Jane removed 
her pail from the stump, courtsied once more to the now admiring 
Mary, and disappeared among the rocks. 

" Farewell, sweet wanderer of the wood, 
rm sure your little heart is good," 

half said, half sang the young lady, as she quickened her steps 
to overtake her father's carriage. 

Summer, autimm, and a long and stem winter had passed 
away — the sun of smiling May was shining over us, and the two 
younger sisters of Mary C. were leaving home for " boarding 
school." " How desolate the house will seem — ^how lonely I shall 
feel," thought Mary, who, for two or three years, had superin- 
tended her sister's studies. " I almost wish some beneficent fairy 
would place another sister by my side, to claim and to sweeten 
my cares during the absence of these dear girls." 

The voice of little Caroline, who was singing in a distant apart- 
ment, rose on her ear at this moment, and awoke a train of recol- 
lections particularly consonant with her present thoughts. She 
pursued her soliloquy. 

" Carrie's voice nearly equals that of little Jane. I wonder how 
she has fared since I saw her. Hardly enough, no doubt, poor 
child. It must be hard, for a being endowed with such capacities 
of thought and feeling, to be constantly associated with, and in 
the power of, people like those among whom she lives. Would 
not it be delightful to have her with us, a year or two ? I should 
so love to observe and assist the development of such a mind as 
hers." 

The idea which thus suggested itself assumed, in another mo- 
ment, the outline of a practicable scheme. Promptness <rf action 
was Mary's characteristic. She consulted her father, and he did 
not discourage her project — her mother heartily promoted it. A 
few weeks afterward, the resolute girl, accompanied by a Mead 
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apd conveyed in the same caniage, was again betiding her comae 
in the direction of Mount H. Having first sought out Jane's 
paientS) and secured their assent to her wishes, she proceeded in 
quest of the residence of her intended protege. In a rude log 
hovel, tenanted hy human beings almost as uncultivated, and, 
with the one exception, scarcely more inviting than the rocks 
which surrounded them, she found the object of her adventure, 
and made known her errand. She Was listened to with evident 
displeasure by the cousins, but by Jane herself with unqualified 
joy. The removal was soon arranged ; the leave-taking was a 
suUeA one on the part of the relatives, and tearful on that of the 
little :girl — whose aflfectionate nature, harshly as she had been 
treated, forbade a cold separation from those under whose roof 
she had so long found a home. 

The transfer of this mountain flower from the chilling atmos- 
phere which had repressed her youthful bloom, to a garden where 
the genial influence of kindness, example, and discreet commen- 
dation encouraged her efibrts at self-culture, led to happier results 
than even Mary had anticipated. The young stranger enlivened 
the home to which she had been introduced by her innocent gaiety, 
and engaged the aflection of its inmates by her gentleness of tern* 
per, her eagerness to oblige, and her gratitude for the most trifling 
kindness. Her feciUty in acquiring knowledge was so great, that 
Mary found the plan of tuition which she had proposed to herself 
altogether at fault, ^er pupil demanded only books, and permis- 
sion to study. Jane was meek and docile, and never repelled 
instruction, but iistened to it with deUght ; though she required 
to be guided in her progress, rather than taught. A marked im- 
provement in external particulars, also, was soon visible. She 
was not beautiful — she never became so ; yet, when Marjr's sisters, 

* who had heard of the little songstress of the mountain, and knew 
that she was now an inmate of their father's house, first saw her, 
after the lapse of a year from the time of her coming to dwell 
there— they were surprised by her graceful and pleasing appear- 
ance. Her locks of matted hair were metamorphosed into shining 
curls ; her figure, no longer bent by carrying weights too great for 
her strength, had become straight and pUant — ^her embrowned 
complexion was now fair and ruddy, and her blue eyes expressed 

* both intellect and sensibility — ^whUe her manner charmed by its 
artless freedom. 
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AyeeLT had been named as the tenn of her aojomn with her patron- 
ess; but none of us— ^for, reader, I was one of the sisters alluded to 
—could endure the thought of losing her — she was so agreeable and 
so useful. She liad clearly constituted herself one of the links in 
our chain of love ; and we could as cheerfully have decided to take 
leave of each other, as of our busy bee — for so she was designated, 
as much in complimen|t to her untiring industry, as in playful allu- 
sion to the favorite 5ong of her childhood. Another and another 
year, until four had glided away, she remained with us ; then, one 
of her sisters, who had married, and was about to emigrate with her 
husband to the west, expiessed a wish to take Jane with her. We 
objected, of course ; but the sister's health was delicate, and her claim 
superior to ours. For the five succeeding years, pur only intercourse 
with Jane was such as might be conducted by letter. At length, 
she wrote that her sister no longer demanded her exclusive atten- 
tion, and that her heart yearned toward the friends of her childhood ; 
' would we receive her,' she asked, * should she come to us a^ain T 
Our reply need not be written. A few weeks more, and we were 
eagerly looking for the return of our wanderer, when another let- 
ter — not from Jane, but from one of her friends, informed us that 
she was — ^married ! What could it mean — and why h£(.d she 
written as she had 1 We resumed the letter, which soon satisfied 
our curiosity. Jane's exemplary life and unassuming graces of 
mind and person had not failed to win the notice and admiration 
of those with whom she was called to associa^ ; one of these, a 
gentleman of intelligence and piety, on hearing that she was about 
to returri to her former friends, became suddenly aware that her 
departure would materially aflfect his own happiness. He speedily 
sought an interview with the young lady, informed her of the dis- 
covery that he had made, and succeeded in persuading her, first, 
to relinquish her project of an immediate return to M — -, and, 
eventually, to accept " his heart, his hand, and a share of his 
worldly substance." 

I have lately retumied from a visit to our sweet-voiced friend — 
one of the most gratifying which it haus ever been my fortune to 
make. I did not, it is true, find my favorite living, like a heroine 
of romance, in a palace of light, elevated above the reach of mortal 
cajes and sorrows ; but I found her the mistress of a comfortable 
hoqjie — ^an honored wife, a happy and esteemed member of society. 
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they might complain, with good 
I did not, occasionally, accompa 
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Jane's smile and look of conte 
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pUshed by A beievdent heart, aided by a lesolnte will? The 
rose, that loveliest of flowers, is not, it is tirue, without ^^ its own 
little charm," when, budding, wild, in its native field ; but do not 
its increased beauty and fragrance amply repay the task of im- 
proving it by cultivation ? * And, though our efforts in behalf rf 
our fellow beings may meet, in this world, no return save the 
approbation of our own consciences — ^how glorious ^^ the recoiBr 
pense of reward" awaiting the close of a well-spent life ! 



TO A SWEET-VOICED BIRD, 

WHO SANO IN THE CHURCH WINDOW, DURmO SSRVIOE. 
BT CELIA. 

Hark ! amid the dancing leaves of yonder shadowy tree 

A joyous bird-hymn sweetly rings, melodious and free ! 

Its pleasant cadence seems a voice from other worlds than this— 

A spirit-voice of clearest tone, from far-off realms of bUss ! 

List ! how deliciously the songster pours his melody 
Abroad upon the Sabbath air ! Its trillings come to me 
Like gently-wooing zephyrs with the breath of flowers laden, 
To fan my spirit's brow, afresh froiii glorious bowers of AidenI 

Sing yet again, sweet warbler ! for thy happy voice was given 
In free and rapturous song to praise ** our Father" in the Heaven t 
Tis meet that from thy leafy temple's glorious arcade 
The fervent incense-offering of thy spirit should be made ! 

Seest thou the glad and beautiful, sweet bird, around thee spread t 
Oh ! is it not for joy of this thy matin song is sped 
Afar upon the dewy air of mom— for this at even 
Thy vespers to the Giver of the BeHutiful are given 1 

Glad melodist ! rejoicingly present thy earnest praise 
To Him who formed thy tiny throat to warble grateful lays! 
Oh ! would my spirit's trembling lyre were ever tuned, like thine, 
To sing in strains of joy serene, the grace of love divine ! 

Come yet again, thou warbler, to the house of praise and prayer^ 
And lift thy voice of melody with those who worship there — 
And bring sweet thoughts to me again, as thou hast brought this eren, 
Of spirit-music, and seraphic sjrmphonies of Heaven ! 
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HOW MAY AN AMERICAN WOMAN BEST SHOW HER 
PATRIOTISM?* 

A Prize Essay^ which received the Premium of Fifty DoUars, 

BY ELIZABETH WITHERELL. 

*^ How may an American woman best show her patriotism ?*' 
exclaimed a lady, looking up from the paper she was indolently 
reading on the sofa. ' ^ 

" What by possibility put such a question iiito your head ?" 
answered her husband. 

" Never mind— tell me ! How may she T 

" Call her eldest son George Washington, and go into mourning 
for every president that dies." 

" No, no — but tell me really, I am serious." 

" So am I serious," said the gentleman, who was sitting before 
the piano forte with a little boy on his knee, laboriously picking 
out a tune on the keys with one finger. 

" About as serious as you always are when I ask you anything. 
But here it is in the paper, and I wsmt to know ; there's a pre- 
mium offered for whoever answers it, or whoever gives the best 
answer, or something ; so I wish you would telj me, and I'll try 
and get it." 

" Nay, if I give the answer I shall claim the premium," said 
the gentleman. 

" No you can't, for it must be a lady. Come ! do tell me. I 
want it particularly. It's fifty dollars, and I want it to get that 
lovely French hat that you would'nt let me have t'other day ; 
and I know I can if you'll help me." 

"So," said her husband, laughing, "your object in writing 



* The tt]idei«igned,appoiated a Committee to Jtward the Premituu of fifty dollars to tiie writer 
(being a female) of the best essay upon the question, "How may an American Woiman best ahow 
b«r Fatriotisral" have exan#ned the essays submiued to them. Seyeral of them poesess decided 
merited most oi them correct and vaitiable .ideas. But the Committeo are compelled to award 
the Premium to the essay written by Miss Elizabeth Witherell, as being decidedly the best, 
yhtj deem it cheap at the price. E, W. CMsna, 

S. D. BlFBOHAaD, 

Naw-Yo?K, October/l8SO. Aba D. SaitTH. 
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314 HOW MAY AN AMEEICAN WOMAN 

i| patriotically is that you may have the means of acting in the 

opposite charaibter !" 

" But do, George/' said his sister, " turn roimd a^jid let us talk 
about it. Perhaps I will try my hand too ; and you know that 
will be with no double purpose." 

" Well — what's your question T 

" ' How may an American woman best show her patriotism V 
What's the use of saying an American ^om&n'i Why not any 
woman ?" 

"Different conditions of things ask for different displays of 
character. You are not called upon to be a Charlotte Corday, or 
a Madame Roland — happily." 

" Do you think one ever is called upon to be a Charlotte Corday IP 

" That depends upon your views of capital punishment. Some 
ladies I observe have more sympathy for one person that is to die 
legally than for the thousands who may be in danger of their 
lives fjx)m unlawful violence." 

" But, brother, you do not mean to say that Charlotte Corday 
went about her work legally ?" 

" I do not mean to say that. There was some obliquity in the 
poor girl's views certainly, and her patriotism was sadly imin- 
formed — ^her spirit was right though." 

" Well, I don't care about Charlotte Corday," said the lady with 
the newspaper. " Come back to the pojnt : how may an Ameri- 
can woman, ho\n^ may I, best show my patriotism ?" 

" Verily," said her husband, shaking his head, " it is difficult 
to devise means of showing that which is not. Have it first, and 
then we will see." 

" You think I have none !" 

" None — or if any, it certainly is not a well-bom, well-grown, 
well-educated patriotism." " 

'Has Theresa?" 

" Yes — I believe so," 

" But if mine be well-bom and well-grown," said Theresa, " I 
am afraid it is not well-educated ; so do, brother, bestow some 
pains upon us. The educating of mine may be^e birth ofLaura's.** 

" I don't in the least understand what you are talking ahout," 
intermpted that lady. " What do you mean by a ^well-bom' and 
'well-educated' patriotism? Patriotism is patriotism, isn't it? 
well-bom or not." 
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816 HOW MAT AN AMBEICAN WOMAN 

^ That ifi it exactly. Now answer." 

" I would my answer had the force of a law. I should say first. 
Be a fiae example of the character and principles that most honor 
your country." 

Theresa smiled. 

" But that don't tell me any thing," said Laura — ^ you are 
always going round and round ibe question without coming up 
to it I don't know what you mean unless you speak plainer." 

'^ Was I far wrong, Laura, when I said your patriotism was not 
well-educated ?" 

'^ Well, peihaps not, but never mind. What do you mean in 
particular? What kind of character and principles does most 
honor the country ?" 

Ha half smiled and looked nnisingly into the fire. 

" I am afraid my answer will not suit your taste." 

^' Why not ? But no matter ; lef s have it." 

" Well — Dare to be American." *" 

^ American ! ^ Why, I am American, am I not 7 and I am not 
ashamed of it." 

^ American barn you are, and that you can't help ; and I hope 
as you say, you are not ash^tmed of it ; but that is not what I 
mean. Dare to be American in that which your will can control.' 

<* I have no objection to be American^ that I know of, but I 
don't pretend to know what you are driving at. I suppose Theresa 
does, by the rate she is smiling. How can I be more Amerioan 
than I am, Mr. St John ?" 

He smiled too, and was silent 

" You must speak out, if you want to do any good. It is as 
much as I can do to see my own &ults when they are set full 
before me ; you mustn't expect rae to guess at them through your 
rigmarole sentences. In what must I dare to be American ?" 

" In sundry particulars." 

. "Well— in the first place?" 

" In the first place, do not copy foieign distinctions." 

" Foreign distinctions ! Now I know you think ycai aie coming 
upon one of myfoibles. Pray,how do I copy 'foreign distinctions 7" 
. "Suppose we let you and me alone? But many others copy 
them, if you do not." 

" How ? I don't know what you mean by 'foreign distinctions.' " 
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^I imean, the claiming certain airy rights and iijoaginary \ 
tage-ground, which however suited to the spirit of other lands 
out of place heie. We have no privileged class— we hav« 
American aristocracy ! Heaven forbid we ever should, other t 
that truly republican one, the aristocracy of mind and mane 
Our noble institmions have thiown open the gates of the aien 
all comers for honor and distinetion, in every lin^^ ; let them ^ 
win wear!" 

" But our noble institutions cannot throw open thcj dooB 
society." 

"No — ^thanks to oiu: ignqble sons and daughters^" 

" But, St. John, that isn't fair, and I don't Uke to hear you 
sa Would you put no difference between a well-bom man 
a man who has come from nowhere ?" 

" Yes, this difference — ^If to-day they stand upon the same j 
form, the self-made man is worthy of far more honor than thel 
who has risen i^Q the shoulders of his father and grandfatfa 

" It is well you are well-bom yourself, Mr. St. John : to 1 
you talk, one would think you had come out of the backwoo 

" My dear Laura, the prattle about birth €md family, in 
country, is miserable folly. 1 have 'seen felsdaood, ill-breed 
and littleness, in abundance, among those, both men and won 
who prided them^lves on their oldfamUies^ ; who held themse 
too 9CK>d &f mingling with men of unknown blood. And on< 
the most thorough gentlemen I ever knew, in all the essential 
a gentleman, was an old farmer in the country, who hardly ki 
more of his ancestry than that his father came out from En^ 
a few generatiOTis back," 

, " He must have been a very uncommon^ farmer," said Mrs. 
John discontentedly. 

^^ He wa» an uncommon farm^ ; but, Laura, is a thorough f 
tleman a very common character anywhere ?" 

" No, I suppose not — as you understand tfie word." 

*^ And where instances of both these kinds afe met wi^h, 
where men of yesterday are every day rising over the heads o 
whose names reach back for hundreds of years— raling u 
peace, and leading us in war, and snatching froDq^our easy ri 
ship the laurels of every branch — is it not absurd, in such a I 
as this, to make birth the sesame cf society ?" 
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318 HOW MAY AK AMBRICAN WOMAN 

" It is a rety good prejudice, at any rate ; and very much to my 
taste I confess." 

<< Yes — and so say and so act hundreds of others ! But it is 
not according to the genius of the country — ^it is not for the advan- 
tage of the country ; a larger and nobler policy far better befits 
an enlightened American woman. She may be proud of hsr 
cmmtrj/s birth, for no natimi on earth has had such an origin ; 
but she will best honor herself by honoring its broad and liberal 
principles." 

" Then you would make nothing of birth ?" 

^ I beg your pardon. I think it a very great blessing to have 
and to have had good, respectable, and respected relations ; it is 
and should be a passport to the credit of onr feUow-mra, so long 
as they have no means^ of judging of ourselves. What I object to 
is the undervaluing a worthy person merely because the worth of 
his family has never come to light ; sinking a man of merit be- 
cause it happens that none of his relations ever raised their heads 
above water !" 

" Well, you won't cure me I am afraid." 

" No — it is too pleasant a folly." 

'* Have you done on the American chapter T 

" I have only begun." 

^' Well, go on ; but I shall never bring my fingers to write all 
this. In what other imaginable way ot^ht I to be more Amm- 
can than I am ?' 

" Don't ape foreign styles of living." 

" What, you mean late dinners, and so on ?" 

^^ I mean anything, little or great, which is d<»ie for no earthly 
reason but because it is French or English. I despise this truck- 
ling to foreign names ! Dare to be American ! There are agreat 
many women of my acquaintance, I verily believe, who do not 
dare it 

" I believe it," said Theresa, " and I despise it as you do. — 
There is one of our friends — it is not necessary to mention names 
— she heard lately from somebody just ^turned from abroad that 
it is not customary to use silver cake-baskets in England ; and I 
do assure you kst table has been set out with porcelain shells all 
winter." 

^ And they tell us, ^tfi horror at our voracity <» want of re^ 
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finement, that < in England they never eat meat at breakfast' — 
^ only a bit of toast and an egg^ forgetting that for an English- 
man, who has dined soundly at eight o'clock the evening before, 
that may be very proper and necessary which would be ridicu- 
lous in a good Bostonian, who made a risascmable meal at two 
o'clock, and took merely of a light supper." 

" But, then, would you refuse to adopt fashions that are conve- 
nient and elegant and becoming, merely because they happen to 
come from abroad ?" 

" Not at all — that is not what I am sa3nng, I would take a 
useful hint from a Turk or an Indian ; but these mad copyers of 
European ways can make no distinctions ; all is fish that comes 
to Uieir net, as we say, provided only that it be caught in foreign 
waters. If a thing be French, or English, or German,. — it is 
enough ! No matter whether it be in itself excellent, or adapted 
to our institutions, our customs, or our circumstances ; thai is 
never thought of. Indeed I think the further it is from such a 
recommendation the more it is valued and chuckled over. In 
this matter of foreign manners, I verily believe that to their fancy 
* the uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness.' " 

" Well, I don't see any great barm in it after all — ^it may be 
foolish sometimes*" 

*< It is neither dignified nor becoming, in my humble opinion. 
It does not show a proper respect and appreciation of our national 
position and advantages ; and it does lessen both the individual 
and his country in the eyes of well judging foreigners. It does 
bespeak a lamentable want of good sense, and I think of patriotic 
feeling." 

" People will never go altmg wiA you, Mr, St. John — ^you re- 
fine too much." 

"Well!—" 

" These things are mere straws," 

" There is an old proverb about straws ; they show which way 
the wind sets." 

" Have we come to the end of the American cnapter ?" 

"No." 

" My essay bids fair to be American in one thing — il se trains 
en h^^ueur. What next, Mr. St. John ?" 

'< Don't use foreign tongues to interlead your ordinary talk,'' 
said he, smiling. 
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"Why not?" 

" Sjwk English and be piouck" 

"Pshaw! I do." 

" You do, but others dp not" 

" And what's the hann ?"' 

" It is a piece of the same thing I have just been talking about 
It moves alike my contempt and my pity to hear a lady, as Miss 
Edgeworth says, ' speak a leash of languages' at once ; to hear 
miserable French and Italian phrases, generally but half pro- 
nounced, spoiling what should be undefiled English firom pretty 
lips. It is a depreciating ci our own ; it is a veiling to fisincied 
superiority which in truth existeth not" 

" Hasn't this man gone mad on the American chapter ? Why, 
Hr. St. John, I think there is often a prettiness in it." 

'^ There is none to my ear. It is a tacit admowledgment diat 
our language, the noblest I believe at tiiis moment spoken on the 
lace of the earth — ^that it is not rich enough or not deUcate enough 
to serve our ptirposes." 

"But is it?" 

"Certainly!" 

" Then why do people do so ?" 

" Affectation ! — this same anti- American affectation. And fur 
thermore, these phrases answer the very same purpose with the 
cant of religion and poUteness — ^they serve instead of a meaning 
when people really have none, and they are conveni^it formulas 
for their meaning, always ready at hand ; not requiring the cultj- 
vation, the practice, the nice acquaintance with the language and 
mastery of it, that would enable them to give fresh, graceful, 
happy expression to their thoughts in their mother tongue." 

" If I could talk English so, Mr. St John, I should be willing 
to let French alone." 

" You can talk English so, my dear, but, mind you, not mdess 
you let French alone — ^this use of it I mean. And one word more 
on the American chapter, as you call it, do not flatter odier coun- 
tries at the expense of your own." 

" I know what you mean," said Theresa — "how people have 
vexed me by doing that !" 

" I know what you mean," said Laura — ^^ and I dem't think it 
is becoming, I confess ; I suj^se they are right sometimes tho'.'^ 
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" They are right never ! these people. In a few matters of 
bare fsu&t they may be collect, but they either mistake the bearing 
of them or greatly exaggerate it. They look — ^poor peo|rfe ? 
through spectacles they have bOTrowed from wrong-sighted for- 
eigners ; and then come home prepared to explain to all the world 
that what we have always seen straight is in fact crooked ; more 
pleas^ too^ all the while, with their own newly acquired lights 
and superior powers.of vision, than sorry for the d^ects and dan- 
gers and fallacies it brings forth to view. I have no patience 
with them ! They j^ide themselves on their liberalUyy because 
they have cast off the shackles of patriotism, untied the bonds of 
affection that held them to their fatherland, and assumed to them^ 
selves the freedom of the world. It is a mistake ! This world- 
wide nationality is a small-minded thing. He never did much 
for other lands that would not do more for his own." 

"I don't know sometimes whether to laugh or be vexed," said 
ThMCsiu '* One will sound the praises of German vegetables, an- 
other of French bread. America cannot make bread, nor good 
vegetables; or if, she cannot cook them. Equipages are not 
worthy the name ; servants are not servants ; society is agee. 
And that smile of benevolent candor with which they will shake 
their heads at you, as much as to say, ^ You have lived all your 
life under a shell p " 

" I have actually heard it propounded, by an American woman," 
sskid Mn St* John, '^ that our constitution is a failure ! It may be 
so, but I think it remains to be proved yet. And half these mat- 
ters which fall under their censure or their sneer are positive 
blessings, or else the results of a far better order of things than 
that they are disposed to laud so much. But their spectacles are 
inveterate. The very green of the trees, I have heard it declared, 
is nothing to what it is abroad ! I would rather you should be 
the fools of fashion or ih^ dupes of circumstance, than this kind 
of cold-blooded traitors at home I" 

** You remember Sbakspeare's description of them ?" said The- 
resa. ^ Harkye, Monsieur Traveller ! Look you lisp, and wear 
strange fashions, and disable all the benefits of your own country, 
or we shall scarce think you have seen salt water.' " 

" Admirable ! the very picture I have been trying to draw." 

" But, St. John, I shan't mend these peoploj if I write all this." 
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" No ; but you may mend yourself*" 

" I don't know about that either. — However, Til write it Nomr 
proceed^ as people say, will you ? ^hat next ?" 

" Dare to be christian !" 

^^ Christian! what has that to do with patriotism ?" 

'• What has that to do with it ? EvetythiBg ! Everything, 
my dear. It is universally acknowledged that our .institutions 
stand in the virtue and intelhgence of the people. It is equally 
well known, by all the wise, that Christianity, the Bible, is at the 
very root of both. A woman can in no other way so well show 
her patriotism — in no other way so directly and efficiently advance 
the interests of her country, as in doing all she can to extend the 
sway of religion within its borders." 

" One can do so little !" said Theresa. 

" Only the Highest knows how much. The avalanche had a 
little beginning. What thou mayest, do !" 

" But what can one do T said Laura, somewhat disconcertedly. 

"One can be a bright example of Christianity in her pwn per^ 
son ; and by that example, and by all manner of well-directed, 
patient efforts she can labor to make others so. And one can 
pray. I know not what his patriotism is worth who has no skill 
to ask the guidance and blessing of the Supreme Director. What 
has prayer done ! Look at our early history. * Our fathers got 
not the land in possession by their own strength, neither did their 
own sword save them ; but Thy right hand, and Thine arm, and 
the light of Thy countenance, because thou hadst a favor unto 
them.'" 

" Do you mean me to write all this out T 

" I would rather you should cu^t it out.'' 

" No, but the writing. Because I doubt whether it would 
make it popular." 

" Whether what would make what popular 1" 

" My essay — these religious views — aren't they too strict T 

'' Religion is fashionable now, Laura," observed his sister. ^ 

"Yes," said Mr. St. John, "the outside of religion is fashiona- 
ble \ religious observances and ceremonials and decencies are in 
good favor ; but when secret prayer and self^enying duties shall 
be fashionable — then will come to pass the saying that is written, 
' These people have turned the world upside down.' " 
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« Then shall I write all this ?" 

*' Yes— and live up to it. Live op to it. Honor your country 
heartily — ^who shall honor her if her children do not? — ^vail to no 
other flag that floats. Be all that can adorn her ; and do all 
iJiat can serve her, l?y faithfully serving him who has declared, 
' Them that honor me I will honor.' " 

" You are not describing me,^ said Laura. 

" Perhaps not ; btit what you may be. I am describing I fear 
* unefemme comme U n yen a painV " 

"There, Mr. St. John> what are you doing? violating your 
own rules." 

^* Only using a proverbial expression," said he smiling. 

" But now in this case ? you could not translate ? you could 
not say as well what you wished in English ?" 

" I beg your pardon. I have been describing a nonesuch of a 
woman. Thank you. That is much better." 

" But after all," said Laura, " this is only a roundabout kind of 
way that you are setting us women to work to benefit the coun- 
try ; can't we do something more directly ? Haven't we scnne 
thing to do with politics ?" 

" What do you want to do with politics ?" 

^ I don't know, I am sure, but something — ^I think we ought 
to have something to do with it." 

" I wish women had a great deal more to do with it," said Mr. 
St. John. 

" Ah, do you ? that is what I wanted to hear. Now we are 
coming to the point. What ought we to do ? What part in 
State matters ought we to have ?" 

" I am afraid I shall not satisfy you," said he smiling — ** for I 
cannot assign you a post in the front rank. You must not be 
the actors in the drama — all you can do is to move the actors." 

" Oh, pshaw ! that is nothing but your old notion of female in- 
fluence. What can female influence do, I should like to know?" 

* Everything — as all the world knows — when properly exerted." 

" Properly exerted ! Now tell me flatly, why shouldn't women 
vote ?" 

" Why should women vote ?" 

" Never mind — ^you answer me." 

" Because their doing so would only bring, in public aflTairs, a 
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V 

vast increase of confusion and expense without in the smallest 
degree affecting ttie result. And at home^ said Mr. St. John, 
bending his head down to the little fellow still on his knee — " if 
we were to go a step further and admit the children to a share in 
our deliberations, they would rise up as one man through the 
country and vote their mothers at home,'' 

" So, you put women and children together in the same class !" 

" Yes — ^as belonging decidedly to the Hom» Department, and 
fit for no other." 

" Well, I don't see, iot my part, why women haven't just as 
good a right to choose the President, and so on, as men have." 

'' Do you think tb^re is any privilege or pleasure in the mere 
act of struggling through a crowd and depositing a ticket in a 
ballot-box?" 

" Yes !" 

" I differ from you. 1 do not" 

« Then why do you do it V^ 

^' Because I am one of that class whose duty the laws have 
made it." 

" And why haven't they made it our duty as well?" 

" Because, as I told you, no end would be answered. When 
once the elective franchise is general enough to make sure of our 
getting the fair sense of the nation upon any question, don't you 
see that the rights of all are secured equally? yours are as safe 
as mine ? By further extending the voting privilege, or duty, 
you alter nothing but numbers ; you would not change the ma- 
jority, nor even, probably, its relative proportion. The women in 
mass would follow the lead of their fathers and husbands ; and 
the few on one side and the other who might fly off in a tangent 
from the circle of home influences would effectually knock their 
heads together." 

"I see all that," said Theresa. "I never understood it so 
well before." 

" I don't understand it at all," said Laura ; '^ you puaszle me 
with yom ' franchizes' and ' privileges.' '- 

" It is just as well," said Mr. St. John, smiling. " Convinced, 
or puzzled, in either case, you will content yourselves* with your ' 
own means of doing mischief-— powerful enough, I can assure 
you." 
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" Whftt, you mean our power of making you men do what we 
please? It's all v^ fine talking, but I never could find that I 
had much of it." 

'^ Perhaps you didn't know how to use it " said Mr. St. John, 
still smiling. * 

" I wish you would teach me then. I should be very glstd. I 
am. sure I have tried hard enough sometimes to drive you into 
some of my measures, and I never could succeed." 

•* Man is a pig-headed animal, my dear ; if you try to drive 
him it is ten to one he runs the other way. Gentleness is the 
very strength of woman's advocacy." 

" Well, didn't I try my utmost powers of persuasion tRe othet 
day about that bonnet ? and with all my gentleness I couldn't 
lead yon into anything." 

" No ; I won't let you lead me into a quagmire if I can help it, 
with my eyes open. But when gentleness and wisdom meet in a 
woman, she is irresistible, especially when affection gives her the 
very tonch to play npon that curious instrument, a man's heart." 

'^ It is a kind of insidious gentleness you mean, isn't it ?" 

" If yon please to call it so." 

" Like the coils of a snake, stealthily wound round one and 
then impossible to escape from." 

" Pho ! what a vile image ! But I assure you, Laura, if it 
equalled in grace and loveliness its impression of strength, it 
would be a perfect one." 

" Well, I feel my good humor evaporating. What are we to 
do with this blessed instrument of power? — by the way, I won't 
rest till I have it. What are we to do^jtvith it in this matter of 
politics ?" / 

" As I said before, everything. I wish I could but make my 
fair countrywomen know it, and rouse them to a right-minded 
use of their privilege ! Their hands are the best buttresses the 
temple of our liberties could have, might they but be stretched 
forth." 

** But how, how ? Do come to the point." > 

" Bring all the weight of your influence to bear upon the right 
side for the country's weal." 

" Pretty well ! And how are we to know what that is, Mr. 
St. John V 
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" You know," said Theresa, smiling — " they can but do in 
politics as the apostle tells them to do in chinch matters — * ask 
their husbands at home ;' so their influence would be a nulhty." 
" You are beginning to understand what I meant by an educa 
ted patriotism, are you not? Well, that is*^ large question and 
the very gist of the matter. It is true they must often ask their 
husbands and brothers at home as to facts, and the philosophy 
of facts. But it is for them to throw on these facts the light of 
steady unflickering principle ; it is for them, imswayed by the 
conflict of passions and the jostling of circumstances, to hold tte 
balance of reason even, and weigh men and measures alike 
ligainst* the eternal standards of truth and justice ; and then, 
having seen and weighed, it remains for them in their own irre- 
sistible way to calm passion, to dissipate prejudice, and with all 
the power of wisdom and gentleness and love to lead, as they 
can, into the way that is safe, honorable and happy, not more fiM 
I themselves than for their country. Woman has a blessed advan* 

? tage in the quiet of her sphere ; man is tossed by a thousand con- 

I flictiiig cares and iaterests. But however with him the needle 

I may fluctuate and vary amid the adverse contacts of the world, 

I let him be sure to find his magnet at home in the very eye of 

I honor !" 

j " But, dear brother ! for all this how much is necessary ?" 

I "Yes— for aZZ this?" 

i"! " And how many women, do you suppose, Mr. St. John, have 

the time or the chance to fit themselves for all this ?" 

"A woman may do much, however, with little other light than 
that of the Bible and a well-balanced mind. Truth is very dis- 
f ceming." 

I " A well-balanced mind I and how much that is of itself !" 

" No more than every one's bounden duty. But doubtless to 
accomplish oM her mission towards her country a woman must 
not be ignorant of many things." 

" She ought to be well read in history." 

" Yes, and well versed in the philosophy of history ; else her 
eyes may be blinded by any specious talker. She ought to know 
yhat men have done and are doing ; the principles on which 
they have acted, and the good and evil those principles have 
Wrought. She ought to know the tendency of various schemes 
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and systems ; she above all may and ought to shake herself clear 
from the trammels of party spirit, and stand a true and dear lover 
of her country and of all that may benefit it, by whomsoever 
done or advocated. What might not such women do !" 

" It is my belief that is what never will be known," said Laura. 

" For the next generation, if not for this," said Theresa ; " to go 
back to where we set out from, they might bring up their sons to 
be patriots," 

" Yes, a woman's power with her children is, or I should say 
it may be unlimited." 

" I am thinking," said Theresa, " of Madame de Stael's famous 
reply to Napoleon." 

« Yes !— " 

" And I am thinking of dinner, which has just been announced, 
Mr. St. John, though you did not seem to hear it. Wasn't that 
famous reply made before Madame de Stael was a mother herself?" 

" How about your essay, Laura ?" 

*• Oh, well enough. But stop, before we go down, I should like 
to make sure of my points — at present they are all in confusion. 
Let me see. In the first place I was to bring up my sons to be 
patriots ; Mr. St. John, I leave that to you. sir ; it is astonishing 
how much humbug there is in the world ! Secondly ." 

" ^o^ firstly^ Laura, for your former head stands by itself, and 
you now enter upon your qualifications for the duty." 

" Well, firstly, I am to be American ; that is, in other words — 
no matter what. Secondly, I am to be christian ; thirdly, ^^ 

" An enlightened patriot." 

" And fourthly, — was there a 'fourthly' ?" 

" And, fourthly, a vxyman^ 

" And lastly, out of humor and hungry. Come !" 

"My parchment has been thrown away upon you, Laura, I fear." 

" Never mind, George," said his sister ; " comfort yourself with 
PhiUp Henry's ciUe observation — * If one won't, another will !" 



A clear stream reflects all objects that are upon its shore, but 
is unsullied by them ; so it should be with our hearts — they 
should show the effect of all objects, and yet remain imharmed 
by any. 
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THE BURIAL AND THE ADVENT. 

BT CXLIA. 

Hark I a sad deep plaint is stealing 

From the Valley of the Dead ! 
Voices mournfully are pealing 

In an anthem full and dread ; 
List ! how fountain-like the gushing 

Of the wild and sorrowing notes— 
Anon to moaning murmurs hushing, 

Soft and low the echo floats ! 

Far within the cypress shadows of that midnight vale, I hear 
Monk-like voices, strange and solemn, chant the Requiem of the Vear; 
And methinks a sad procession winds amid the heavy gloom, 
Bearing on the hoar Departed to the chambers of the Tonib I 

And thus their mournful harmony 

Iff echoed by the tearful sky ;— 

" We lay thee at rest, thou Aged and Dead ; 
The life from thy breast is wearily fled I 

The Months have departed, in sadness, alone, 
'Till the last, broken-hearted, to Hades has flown ; 

The Hours, that caressed thee so fondly of yore, 

With their tenderness blessed thee till thou wert no more f 

Thy crown has descended — thy glory decays— 
Thy empire is ended— thou Monarch of Days I 

From the tumult of life, with its myriad woes, 
From the voices of strife, thou hast found a repose I 

The tale of thy deeds to the Angels is given — 
Omniscience reads the record in Heaven ! 

With the beard on thy breast, so flowing and white, 
We lay thee at rest in the stillness of Night ; 

With reverent care we close the dark sod— 
Commending ynth. prayer thy spirit to Gkxi!" 

The requiem is ended now— its echo sad is fled— 

And gloom and silence dwell within the Valley of the Dead.— 
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Look to the Orient, beaming 

With rosy and violet light- 
See ! banners of glory are streaming 

From tower and crystalline height f 

The ringing of jubilant voices 

Is heard from the Day-Monarch's car— 
The glorious Ocean rejoiced, 

And echoes the shout from afar ! 

For lo ! the young Year is advancing,. 

With gladness and joy in his train, 
And the Hours, fleet and rosy, are dancing, 

And shouting a merry refrain ! 

The Sovereign of Days has ascended 

The throne of his ancestors now— 
A coronet sparkling and splendid 

He wears on his juvenile brow ;— 

His frost-jeweled mantle is flowing 

About him in drapery free, 
And his blithe, ruddy visage is glowing 

With healthful and radiant glee ! 

List ! list to the song that is swelling 

0*er valley and crimson-tipped height 
From the depth of the Ocean now welling— 

Now floating from stars of the Night ; 

" Hail ! all hail ! thou glad young Year! ^ 

The mountains pale and the shadowy vale 

Rejoice to hear 
The shout of song that heralds thy coming, 
As it echoes along the distant gloaming — 
And then comes booming 
Over the sea — 
Amid the caves of the deep resounding, 
Where hidden waves with delight are bounding, 
As comes from afar, *' like a falling star," 
Thy anthem, sounding so joyously ! 

Be the Spring of thy Morning 

As bright and clear 
As thy beauteous dawning. 

Thou glad young Year ! 

And thy Summer of Noon 

Serenely gay— 
For soon, too soon. 

Will it pass away ! 
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And thy Autumn sunset as glowing and golden 
As Orient splendor, of memory olden — 
Thy Winter of Night as crystally fair 
As the Legions bright of the upper air ! 

May Wisdom and Truth 

On an eloquent page 
Be writ of thy Youth, 

And thy golden Age I 

We welcome thy advent of gladness and cheer— 
Gk>, scatter thy blessings, thou joyous young Year ! 
New Haven. 



MRS. MYRA C. GAINES. 

BT J. M. FLETCHER. 

We present our readers this month a finely executed engraving 
of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, widow of the late Major General 
(^aines, of the United States Army. The interest which attaches 
to her from being involved in a prptracted law suit has made her 
name familiar. Many of the papers have published full reports 
of the trial in which her immense property is at stake, and from 
these much of her private history has been made public. The 
sympathies of the people are always with one in her situation, 
and her high attainments, coupled with a name illustrious in the 
annals of our countrj'-, have given her a hold on the hearts of the 
public, and her warm personal friends and admirers are without 
number. The varied fortunes of her early life have been thrill- 
ingly delineated by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens — ^her whole history 
has an air of romance, and certainly her beauty and accomplish- 
ments fit her exceedingly well for the heroine of a tale. It is 
seldom that vicissitudes so varied fall to the lot of mortals — ^as if 
providence had withdrawn her from the common current of being 
to sit awhile on some lofty summit, and anon, to thread a moim- 
tain ^orge whose gloom no radiant star can penetrate. Still 
young, it might appear that her life was one of prospective enjoy- 
ment, but who can estimate the happiness of a he^ whose sun 
of prosperity shines on the altar of buried hopes. The untold 
millions which may pass into her hands will prove no recom- 
pense for this. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 

BY J. MINOT. 

Among the records and examples of the manifested power and 
justice of God, and of his merciful care of those who love and obey 
him, with which the Holy Scriptures abound, none perhaps is 
more simple in its history, and solemn in its circumstances, than 
the overthrow of the " Cities of the Plain." Of these, the sacred 
historian has given the most particular account of the destruction 
of Sodom, for the reason, it may be, that being the most populous, 
it was more sinful than the others, and that in it dwelt the only 
godly man in all the plain. 

When Grod had blessed Abraham and Lot so abundantly in the 
numbers of their flocks and herds, that they could no longer dwell 
together in Bethel, it is written that they separated ; Lot choosing 
for his abode the city of Sodom, in the green and well watered 
valley of Jordan, and Abraham the plain of Mamre, in Hebron. 
Here they dwelt for many years, and as but a half day's journey 
separated the two places, it is to be presumed that their intercourse 
was continued after their separation at Bethel. Doubtless they 
often met to commune upon the goodness of God, to mingle their 
prayers to him, and to lament together the impiety of the inhabi- 
tants. Years rolled on, bringing in their train many changes. — 
A large family had collected around the hearth-stone of Lot ] his 
wealth had increased, and he lived in the enjoyment of all the 
comforts and luxuries which it could procure ; but in the charac- 
ter of his fellow citizens no change for the better had taken place. 
*' The men of Sodom were wicked, and sinners towards the Lord 
exceedingly," is their description in the Bible. Even Lot's own 
family, it is probable, were contaminated by the temptations which 
surrounded them, and considered the religious faith of their head 
a whim, or peculiarity in his character, not worthy of imitation. 
We are induced to believe that such was the case, from the skep- 
ticism of his sons-in-law, subsequently exhibited, the disobedience 
of his wife, and the misconduct of his daughters. How must his 
heart have been pained as he witnessed their contempt for bis 
pious teachings, and as he saw them suffering themselves to be 
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brought under the evil influence of their impious associates. — 
Thus was Lot alone in his righteousness, as the time drew near 
when God had determined to destroy the inhabitants of the plain. 
As the noontide sun poured down upon the plain of Mamre, the 
Lord of Abraham appeared with two attendant angels before his 
tent. It is probable that such visits rarely occurred, even to that 
highly favored patriarch, and his heart was filled with joy at this 
opportunity of rendering the rites of hospitality to his celestial 
visitants. After they had graciously received his ministrations, 
and the Lord had given him the promise that before another year 
should pass, his heart should be gladdened by the birth of a son, 
they took their departure toward Sodom, accompanied on their 
way by Abraham, who was loth to quit the blessed presence of 
his Lord. They doubtless held sweet communion as they walked 
along over the verdant plains, end midst the grazing herds of 
Hebron, until they reached the brow of the mountain which over- 
hung the vale of Siddim ; here they paused, while the two angels 
went on toward Sodom. Here, in full view of the Eden-hke 
beauty of the plain below, the Lord declared to his servant his 
determination to destroy the inhabitants of the vale, because the 
cry of their grievous sin had come up before him. What must 
have been the feelings of the patriarch on hearing this announce- 
ment ? Instantly his heart was filled with anxiety for the safety 
of his beloved kinsman, and he plead with God that he would 
not destroy the righteous with the wicked, but that the city miglit 
be spared, if there could be found fifty righteous within its walls. 
God graciously granted his request, nor did he refuse when 
Abraham prayed that if the number was less, that even if there 
were but ten the city might be spared for their sake. Comforted 
with this assurance, he bowed in submission to God's will, and 
with full faith in his justice and mercy, he returned to his home. 
Meanwhile the angels commissioned to execute the purposes <A 
the Almighty, were descending the grassy slope of themoimtain 
toward Sodom ; below them lay the vale of Siddim, with its 
beautiful streams, its verdant fields and busy cities. The heaven- 
defying domes of the idol temples, and the gilded turrets of the 
palaces, were glittering and flashing in the light of the setting 
sun — the shadows of the oak and the cedar fell far oflF to the east- 
ward— the herdsmen were gathering their dcattered flocks into 
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Ae folds — the birds of the air were seeking their perches in the 
forest, and the lovely scene appeared yet more lovely, under the 
mellowing influence of the evening hour. Twilight had settled 
down upon the earlh as the heavenly messengers entered the 
gates of Sodom. Although they wore the forms of men, yet 
doubtless the beauty of their countenances, together with tho 
holy horror they manifested at the impiety of the inhabitants, and 
their contempt for the vanities and gods of Sodom, attracted the 
observation, and excited the rage of the people, as they passed 
through their streets ; and it is likely they suffered many bitter 
scoffs and insults, before they had entered the house of Lot in 
compliance with his urgent entreaties. Although Lot may not 
have known that he was giving entertainment to angelic guests, 
yet he knew that they were godly men, and as^such, worthy sub- 
jects of his hospitality. Their entrance was observed by their 
enemies, and they had scarcely' risen from the feast which Lot- 
liad prepared for them, before they were beset by a great multi- 
tude of the Sodomites, who demanded the men at the hands of 
Lot. He placed himself before his closed door, and strove to turn 
them from their evil purposes, by addressing them in words of 
affectionate remonstrance. " I beseech you, brethren, do not so 
wickedly," said he ; but finding them resolved to disregard his 
rights as a citizen, and determined to trample upon the laws of 
hospitalicy, he made a second appeal to their evil passions, offier- 
ing to deliver to them his two virgin daughters as victims to their 
lust, hoping, perhaps, to set them into contention among them- 
selves for the possession of the fair women, during which, his 
guests might escape; or thinking that the proposition might 
shame them to depart — ^but it was all in vain. His zeal in behalf 
of his guests c«ily excited their anger against himself, and they 
insolently bade him " stand back," adding threats of personal 
injury. Among the rabble it may be there were some, who had 
been made the subjects of his warnings and reproaches for their 
wickedness, and these now inflamed the rage of their neighbors 
yet more, by crying out — " This one fellow came in to sojourn, 
and he will needs be a judge over us." Raging and thirstmg for 
his blood, they pressed upon him,' and had not the angels merci- 
fully drawn him in, he would have fallen a victim to then: malev- 
olence. His guests then made known to him their heavenly 
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character, confirming it by miraculously smiting the eyes of the 
Sodomites with blindness, and revealed to him the purpose of 
their coming, bidding him make known to his sons-in-law their 
danger, that they might escape together. Obedient to their direc- 
tions, and urged by his own anxiety for the safety of his kindred, 
Lot hurried to their homes, and announced to them their fearful 
danger, saying, '• Up, get you out of this place, for the Lord will 
destroy it." But his entreaties and fearful prophecy fell upon 
their ears as the wild words of a fanatic, or the silly whim of a 
dotard. In the words of Scripture, " he seemed to them as one 
tiiat mocked." Unable to convince his kinsman of their daiiger, 
he was forced to leave them to their awful fate, and he hastened 
back to his home, to insure his own safoty, and that of his imme- 
diate household. The savage assault of the people of Sodom 
upon the house of Lot — the efforts he had made to save his kindred, 
and the jweparations for their departure, had consumed the night 
hours, and " the morning had arisen" before they began their 
journey. While they yet lingered, loth perhaps to relinquish the 
comforts of their home, and encounter the dangers and fatigue of 
a long journey into the mountains, the angels of God, anxious for 
the accomplishment of their mission, and the safety of Lot, merci- 
fully seized them by their hands, and led them quickly beyond 
the gate of the city. They yielded to the earnest entreaties of 
Lot, that he might be permitted to flee to the little city of Zoar, 
for safety, instead of the desolate mountain, where they would 
have no protection from the savage beasts, and where they would 
be destitute of the comforts to which they had so long been accus- 
tomed. Giving them strict directions for their flight, and espe- 
cially enjoining upon them the necessity of great haste, the angels 
left them. With the fearful command, " Escape for thy life, look 
not behind thee, neither tarry in all the plain," ringing in their 
ears, Lot and his little family pressed swiftly on to the city of 
refuge. It is difficult to realize, that, of the mighty population of 
the plain of Siddim, but four human beings should have been 
brought out from its overthrow, and that even this small number 
was reduced by the presumptive disobedience of one ; but so it* 
was. The sacred record of this incident is very simple and con- 
cise ; it is comprised in one verse, " But Lot's wife looked back* 
and became a pillar of salt" 
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Whatever was her motive in thus disobeying the commands of 
God, whether actuated by affection, and anxiety for the friends 
she had left, or with the intention of returning to Sodom, which 
she may have thought was foolishly forsaken,^ she was equally 
guilty ; and her heaven-daring sin met a just retribution. Most 
signal was her punishment. The life blood curdled in her veins, 
her heart ceased its pulsations, and her limbs grew jrigid as marble, 
as she stocSd in her act of disobedience, " A pillar of salt" she 
remained for ages, and perhaps yet remains, a striking monument 
of God's righteous judgment upon the wicked, and^ an impressive 
lesson to those who are disposed to trifle with his commands and 
requirements. 

The sun had risen upon the earth, when Lot, with his two 
daughters, fatigued and dusty with their travel, entered Zoar. — 
What imagination can picture, or what words adequately describe 
the horriMTS of the brief hour which intervened between the flight 
of the only righteous inhabitant of Sodom, and its fearful over- 
throw. As the cloud filled with the terrible elements employed in 
its destruction, came surging on, and settled over the plain, what 
must have been the feelings of the wicked Sodomites, and how 
must their hearts have quailed at the fearful sight ! In the halls 
of revelry, the feet of the dancers no longer moved to the merry 
sound of the harp and the timbrel, for they were hushed, and 
instead was heard the despairing shrieks of men and women. — 
The wine cup fell untasted from the bloodless hand of the de- 
bauchee, and he grew suddenly sober in his terror, as he saw the 
awful sight. The gambler forgot his losses, or his gains, and the 
assassin his victim. The thief relinquished his booty. The /• 

madman ceased his ravings, while the sane grew suddenly mad, 
all under the various influence of horror and fear. Thlere were 
no iminterested spectators there — none to stand by to philosophize 
and spwulate upon the agony of others— all were concerned. — 
Old age upon its staff", — ^manhood in his strength, — woman dis- 
tracted, and shrieking — and tottling infancy, were all included in j 
the threatened overthrow. The greatest wealth, or the highest 
rank, brought no exemption from the general danger. In that, 
the king and the beggar were alike. Selfish and vain prayers 
for mercy, were uttered by lips long used to the words of scoffing 
and blasphemy. The affrighted herds, with heads erect, and 
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nostrils snuffing the foeted air, ran bdlowing fisarfully along the 
streets, trampling under their feet the fainting forms of the inhabi- 
tants. The idols gazed mockingly down upon the kneeling 
devotee, who found too late what it was to trust in them. Thus 
were the wieked of Sodom filled with fear and agony, when the 
last moment of their existence came. The rising sun poured its 
gold6n light upon the earth, bringing safety to the righteous, but 
destruction to the wicked. The impending cloud was riven, and 
its contents descended in a sulphurous shower upon the plain. It 
poured in streams of molten lava upon the roofs, and ran in boil- 
ing and sputtering rivulets down the streets. The wretched in- 
habitants sank, writhing and gasping, into graves of liquid fire 
and brimstone. Their dying agonies were dreadful, but brief; 
and the last choking wail was soon hushed in death. The flames 
fed upon the sumptuous pallaces, and abodes of the rich, and on 
'^ the low hovels of the poor, laying them in ashes together ; and 

\r when Abraham had reached the spot where he had communed 

' ' with God the preceding night, nought but one vast scene of deso- 

; lation met his anxious gaze. " The smoke of the plain went up 

as the smoke of a great furnace," and of all the proud cities situ- 
■ ated there, Zoar alone remained, marking the sanctuary of Lot 

I Oh ! how full of instruction, and warning, is this terrible history I 

ji What an example for all succeeding ages to profit by ! That it 

;| may not be forgotten, or doubted, natural evidences of its truth 

":| exist to this day. The foul and silent waters of the " Dead Sea" 

^ cover the spot. Its waves, more bitter than wormwood, are bottled 

up by the curious traveller, and subjected to the analysis of science. 
The apple-like fruit of the Osheil, beautiful to the sight, but gall 
and ashes to the taste, is produced upon its sterile coasts. The 
desolate £|,spect of the sea, its shores and overhanging mountains, 
have no attractions for any but the pilgrim, or the scientific 
explorer. 

Let us not presume to question the justice of that Being who 
hath wrought this desolation. God had not kept himself hidden 
from the eyes of the inhabitants of the plain, and they had no 
excuse for their unbelief. They would have had none, had they 
no other evidences of his existence, and his goodness, than those 
with which their beautiful valley abounded ; but these wei-e not 
all that were given them— they had more. When God defeated 
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the confederate kings of Elim and of Shinar, and brought back 
the people and the spoil of Sodom, by the hand of his servant, he 
declared by the mouths of Abraham and of Melchizedek, the royal 
priest of Salem, before the whole assembled multitude, that He 
had done it ; but they withheld their hearts from him, and he 
became to them a consuming fire. In improving this to our own 
good, may we not apply to ourselves the words of the Apostle 
Timothy to the Hebrews — *' Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified an imholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of Grace.^' 



SING THE AIRS OP CHILDHOOD. 



BTPAKK MOODY. 

Sister, sing the airs of childhood 

In their accents soft and low, 
Wake this old familiar wildwood 

With the notes of long ago. 

Sing those airs we fondly cherished 
When the heart beat high and fast, 
And though childhood's hopes have perished, 
Wake the echoes of the past. 

Early dreams have all been thwarted, 
Sister dear, since last we met, 

But the changes since we parted 
Have not tanght me to forget. 

Then, beloved, in the wildwood 
We so cherished long ago, 
Sing again the airs of childhood— 
. Let their accents sweetly flow. 
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BY E. OAKI»BY. 



«< After all ray care in arranging those beautiful flowers, they 
will very soon wither and fade," thought Adelia Sommers, as she 
placed a vase of fragrant roses on the table in the parlor. "Truly 
there is a striking similarity between them and my own brief 
history.'' She stood in pensive mood, soliloquizing with herself, 
as her father, who was engaged in reading, heard the unsuppress- 
ed sigh that escaped her. 

" What is it, my dear child, that distresses you ? Are you ill, 
or has any thing unpleasant occurred T most tenderly inquired 
the land parent. 

" Not any thing, sir ; and my health is good," replied the agi- 
tated daughter, seemingly mortified at the thought of betraying 
her feelings unconsciously in the presence of her father. 

" Ada, my daughter, I have observed of late that something 
more than ordinary was preying on your mind," continued Mr. • 
Sonuners. Ada felt the truth of her father's remark : delicacy 
and pride forbade her replying as her better judgment urged her 
to, and walking to a window that overlooked the • deep blue sea,' 
she gave vent to her feelings in audible sobs that both pained and 
surprised her doating father. Ada was his only child, and he her 
only remaining parent : he, through a train of fortuitous circum- 
stances,, had become wealthy, and before the disastrous times of 
1836 and '7 occurred, retired with a princely estate, and purchased 
an elegant country residence on Long Island, which was surround- 
ed with every comfort as well as luxury. The spacious lawn in 
front of the house was adorned with shrubbery of every variety — 
shade trees were interspersed, so as to render the air cool and 
inviting — the flower garden could vie with any other for its quality 
and quantity of rare and beautiful flowers, of every hue. The 
house was built in cottage style, and one of those which have an 
air of neatness as well as gentility combined, that is more apt to 
please and attract attention than those of more magnificent struc- 
ture. It stood oh an eminence which overlooked the ocean, not 
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far distant. The reader may, perhaps, wonder why a young lady, 
possessing so many sources of comfort and pleasure, should suffer 
her spirits to droop, and render her so very unhappy. But there 
was one dear to her, that was at that time far from her. Several 
packets had arrived, and not the least intelligence had she re- 
ceived from her absent lover. Egbert Sheldon was the son of a 
distinguished lawyer, residing in one of the Eastern States, and 
had but a short time previous finished his college course, as his 
father designed for him mercantile life ; he gave him this oppor- 
tunity of travelling before he entered into a business which must 
necessarily engross most part of his time. Young Sheldon was 
what may be called a finished scholar, of fine peisonal appear- 
ance, affable in his manners, dignified in his deportment, and 
beloved by all. 

Ada was beautiful — ^her fine brown hair was parted upon her 
noble brow, and tastefully arranged around her head — her fine 
blue eyes were at this time swimming with tears. She was 
decidedly a perfect model of classic beauty ; her mind was of a 
high order, yet modesty lent a charm to her graceful manners, 
which rendered her exceedingly interesting. She was tenderly 
beloved by all her friends, and her father's choicest treasure. 

Mr. Sommers arose from his seat in a short time, and walked 
up and down the room in silence, hoping his daughter would 
throw off the restraint so unnecessary, and unburthen her heart 
to him, that he might in some measure, at least, alleviate her sor- 
row. And as the reminiscences of other and earlier days came 
floating over his mind, his own bosom heaved at the remembrance 
of her who was the mother of Ada, and he exclaimed — 

" My daughter ! my own dear Ada, why do you add new sor- 
row to my already bereaved heart ?" 

She then, as if aroused to a sense of duty, explained to him the 
causQ of jher disquietude, and of the extreme apprehension she 
was under concerning the fate of Egbert. Mr. Sommers well 
knew she had just cause for solicitude, and prompted as he was 
to urge her to dispel her gloomy thoughts, could only say — 

" Do not distress yourself too much, my dear daughter ; you 
will soon hear of his safe arrival in Europe, together with that of 
his friend who accompanied him." 

The sound of carriage wheels at this moment attracted their 
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attention, and as it turned down the road leading to the house, 
they observed the father and sister of young Sheldon, accompa- 
nied by a young lady and gentleman, who were as yet strangers 
to them. A gleam of hope stole over the mind of Ada— it might 
be, perchance, that some intelUgence from Egbert, had been re- 
ceived by his family. She ran with eagerness to welcome them ; 
but the first question after exchanging the usual civilities was— 

" Have you received any^news from my son, my dear Ada ?** 

A melancholy shake of the head was all the reply she could 
render the anxious father of her lover. Mr. Sommers, in order to 
relieve her mind, observed — 

" We were in hopes, sir, you were the bearer of some intelli- 
gence from him." 

Both families seemed equally anxious to learn something of the 
cause of Egbert's apparent neglect ; and were as yet unable to 
gather the least information concerning him. 

Caroline Sheldon introduced her young friends as Frederick 
Mason and his sister Henrietta, of New- York city. Young Mason 
was one of those selfish looking persons who seem always satis- 
fied with themselves, and not exactly pleased with those around 
them. His sister was quite the reverse of her brother. There 
was something peculiarly pleasing in the appearance of Miss 
Mason. She was not beautiful, yet there was much to interest 
the beholder : there was a peculiar sweetness of expression in her 
countenance, joined to an accomplished mind, which rendered 
her extremely prepossessing. 

" Miss Mason can truly sympathize with us, dear Ada. She 
has the very same anxiety as regards hearing from absent friends, 
that we are struggling with." 

" Ah !" rejoined Mr. Sheldon, " this leaving home and friends 
for pleasure, after all is attended with uncertainty. ' Egbert seemed 
desirous of travelling for a few months, and I had ever beei> im- 
pressed with the thought of its proving advantageous to him both 
in cultivating his mind and rendering him better acquainted with 
the business and commerce of foreign countries. But, that which 
relieves my mind most is, he has a most invaluable friend and 
companion in Mr. Spencer, who accompanied him ; but I must 
say, I almost dread the arrival of the next packet." 

An ashy paleness overspread the countenance of Ada at this 
forcible remark of Mr. Sheldon. 
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" My dear father," added Miss Caroline, " do not despond too 
much. Brother will no doubt make up this deficiency by an over 
supply of letters soon." 

" Why, really, ladies," said young Mason, with stoical indiffer- 
ence, ** I see no good reason for all this alarm. The young gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, are at this time in good health, and enjoying 
themselves, while you are grieving and wasting your sighs for 
nought." 

" Brother, do not trifle thus with the feelings of yoyr friends," 
added his sister, weeping. 

" Well, really, sister Henrietta, I should not object to a voyage 
across the Atlantic myself, provided I could have the consolation 
of leaving three such guardiari spirits as they have to pray for me," 
returned the selfish brother. 

The gentle girl felt quite chagrined at her brother's unkind 
railery. Miss Sommers rallied her spirits, and proposed a walk 
in the garden, leaving the gentlemen to discuss matters most con- 
genial to themselves. But Mr. Sheldon was much absorbed with 
anxiety for his son, and Mr. Sommers for Ada, causing the con- 
versation to find no other channel for the next hour. The lovely 
sister of young Sheldon was a tall, fine formed young lady, with 
an intelligent countenance, her complexion a clear brown : her 
dark grey eyes gave additional lustre to her countenance. Young 
Mason was by no means indifferent to her charms. The yoiing 
ladies, after rambling through the spacious garden for some time, 
retired to a delightful grove, on an eminence that overlooked the 
sea. It was one of those beautiful mornings in June that we can 
remember enjoying in the coimtry, which has been preceded by a 
copious shower during the night, and the clouds are dispelled by 
the rising sun, and the grass yet wet and glittering with drops as 
it were of liquid fire, which disappear rapidly as the sun makes 
its way to the meridian, and the zephyr breeze floats along mur- 
muring gently through the foliage of the tirees. Their resort was 
a favorite one of Mr. Sommers and his daughter, and it was there 
he often conversed with Ada of her mother, and would ever re- 
mind her of the many prayers that she had offered to God in her 
behalf. Those thoughts of her mother and counsels of her father 
had produced a lasting impression on her mind, and rendered the 
place hallowed to her. The young ladies seated themselves on 
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a rustic couch near the entrance of the grove, that commanded a 
more extensive view of the sea, which was calm and unrujSled as 
a peaceful lake ; its rippling waves were quietly stealing over a 
bed of smooth sand ; a few fishing boats were now and then seen 
1^ gliding over ks tranquil bosom ; ,the white sails of a ship in the 

distance equally contrasted in the scene before them. The young 
ladies chatted on various subjects for some time, alternately 
watching the noble packet they saw when first entering the grove, 
which they now perceived was becalmed, and possibly had been 
for some hours. At length said Ada — 

" Perhaps we are too impatient. Our letters may have bee«. 
miscarried, and who knows but yonder ship may be the bearer of 
some welcome news to us." 

" Oh ! I do wish," said Miss Mason, "we could see those sails 
fill with wind, instead of hanging so carelessly from the yard-arm." 

The usual vivacity of Ada returned, and she kindly conde- 
scended to point out to her friends the romantic and sublime 
scenery witiiin their view. Miss Mason was a passionate admirer 
of nature, and the words * sublime,^ * grand,' * most magnific^it,' 
would escape her as her eyes wandered from scene to scene, as 
they stood on the summit of an eminence that commanded a more 
extensive view of the surrounding country, and the vast expanse 
of water beneath them. 

" But what do I hear ?" said Ada. "It is a carriage I see in 
the windings of the road below." 

In a few moments it was seen in the direction of Mr. Sommers' 
residence. The ladies simultaneously left for the house : the 
sound of wheels rapidly approached. In looking up they beheld 
in am op&i gig, Mr. Spencer. He passed without particularly 
observing them. What could it all mean, to return so unexpect- 
edly and alone? Where, oh! where could Egbert be? were 
thoughts that passed rapidly through the minds of each. The 
most serious apprehensions seemed possible with them, and they 
returned to the house in a state of great anxiety and suspense. — 
He arrived at the house a few moments in advance of them, the 
bearer of sad tidings indeed. The ladies entered the parlor almost 
as soon as himself, a heavy gloom overshadowing the brow of 
each. After paying the respect due to age and worth, the ladies 
next received his attention. As he grasped the hand of Ada, she 
exclaimed — 
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" Where, oh ! where have you left Egbert ? Do not torture me 
thus with suspaitae." 

Caroline sunk in bar father's arms, and it seemed as if one 
blight of sorrow had passed on all. He turned to Mr. Sheldon. 

" I have returned unexpectedly, sir." 

" I am most anxiously waiting an explanation,^' added Mr. 
Sheldon. " My son, is he alive ?" 

" Oh ! could this mournful duty have been spared me. He is 
no more," replied Mr. Spene^. 

Ada could bear up no longer, but swooned in the arms of Miss 
Mason, and both she and Caroline were borne senseless from the 
room. Mr. Spencer then gave, ifi concise a manner as possible, a 
detail of their voyage, and of Egbert's illness and death, which 
occurred in Scotland. They had the advantage of fine weather 
and good health in crossing the Atlantic, and every prospect 
seemed favorable, as they contemplated with delight their intended 
tour. The day they landed at .Live^rpool, Egbert complained of 
great debility, with slight fever, which in a short time completely 
prostrated his strength. They deemed it prudent not to commu* 
nicate their impleasant .situation to their friends, hoping soon to 
be able to write something that would cheer, instead of alarming 
them. But Egbert's disease daily assumed a more formidable 
appearance : his physician advised a change of scene and air, 
which, however, prove4 unavailing. Every eflfort failed, and 
death closed the scene, which was one of entire submission to the 
will of God, humbly relying on him for mercy through the blood 
of his dear Son. His friends in his illness were not foj^otten — ^far 
from it. To his parents and sister and Ada he imparted through 
his friend an affectionate farewell. The ship which contained 
his remains was tecalmed ai&me few miles from the city, and Mr. 
Spencer left in a pilot-boat for New-York, and there learning that 
Egbert's friends, together with some of his own, were at Mr. Som- 
mers' country-seat, he took the most effectual means of arriving 
there speedily. The body of Mr. Sheldon had been embalmed, 
and placed in a leaden coffin. It was deemed advisable for the 
friends to leave for New^York, the same evening, to receive his 
remains. Perhaps the reader can better imagine the scene which 
ensued, than we can describe. Mr. Sheldon, }m daughter, and 
Ada, seemed bowed to the earth with grief, as they left on their 
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mournful errand,— to lode Ufoa and deposite the remains of one 
they held so dear to the. silent tomb. Mr. Sommers and daughtei 
returned home in a few days, but to weep and mourn. Smitten 
indeed was the lovely flower that he had so fondly reared and dearly 
loved. She bowed her head like a lily drooping with its own 
weight, as she walked with her dearfather once more to the garden. 

" There," said she, pointing to the flowers as they were bud- 
ding and putting forth in beauty — '' you see a fit emblem of my 
own and Egbert's short history, and to-morrow you will find them 
too falling to the earth, faded, and all their fragrance lost." The 
father wept, dnd clasping her to his widowed heart, he exclaimed — 

" My dear daughter ! live for my sake. What will this world 
be to me without my Ada ?" 

But the heart of Ada was stricken, and all her hopes were 
crushed beneath this heavy blow. Mr. Sommers proposed travel- 
liqg with her, which she kindly consented to for his sake. They 
remained from home during the summer in quest of health for 
Ada ; but futile was every hope. She sunk gradually as with a 
«low disease, and ere the leaves of summer bad fallen from their 
parent tree, the lovely daughter of Mr. Sommers was transplanted 
from the bosom of her doating father to the silent tomb, and her 
happy and sanctified spirit transplanted to heaven, to mingle het 
songs of praise with those she had loved on earth. 



MY RETREAT. 

Sr WM. A, 8LBBPER. 

I love to seek that shadj spot 
When weary toil is o*er.— 

There all my sorrows seem forgot, 
And tire my brain no more. 

There Nature wears her beanteous hoe, 
And all her smiles serene,— 

Nor 'neath the sky's expanse of blue 
Is there a lovelier scene. 



Beneath, the langhiog ripples play-- 
Above, the sparkling riU, 

Breathing its sweet, melodious lay, 
Glides down the mgged hill. 

There, I can gaie on Nature's face, 
Her woods and landscapes green-- 

The hand of her Creator trace 
In every changing, scene. 
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ELDORADO SK ETCHES.— No. II. 

BY J. M. yLETCHEE. 

The day was clear and beautiful — the sun, unobscured by a 
cloudj shone upon the parched hills, and was reflected in dazzling 
light from small particles of quartz rock scattered' here and there 
over the surface, when, equipped for a fortnight's peregrinations 
among the mountains, the Colonel and myself, who had been 
deputized by the company for tl^is enterprise, left Kelley's Bar, 
and proceeded up between the Middle and North Forks of the 
American river. Our object was to explore the canons and head 
waters of these Porks, and discover, if possible, dry diggings, the 
design of the company being to erect cabins, and locate during 
the rainy season if a desirable place could be found. We toiled 
up the hill which overlooks the river, occasionally resting our 
animals, and soon came to the beautiful vale, called by Mr. Wil- 
liams, the first white settler there, Pleasant Valley. The Colonel 
was mounted on a fine mule, a useful animal in that place, and 
which will thrive on what will not support life in a horse, while 
I bestrode an Indian pony — strong and muscular, and quite large 
for that country where the horses are all small. Our blankets 
were fastened behind our saddles, which were enonnous things, 
with wooden frames and stirrups covered with raw-hide, and our 
other equipments — a set of light mining tools, rifles, pistols and 
the like^ — were attached to our saddle-bows. We carried also a 
small stewpan, which was the only cooking utensil we had, and 
expecting to kill some game, took only a small quantity of pro- 
visions, which we found to our cost was not done in wisdom, 
for, during the whole time we were absent, we killed nothing. — 
Our little do|^ Rosa, a half Coyote, followed us, expressing her 
delight in a variety of ways. She joined our company some 
ihonths previous of her own accord, and became a general fiivorite. 
At first, she kept at a distance, following us for three days with- 
out once approaching ; but at length, by repeated offers of food, 
she came to U3 and permitted us to stroke her silken sides, which 
were of a jet black. After that, nothing could induce her to leave 
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US, and she proved a valuable watch-dog, though quite small. — 
Before she had been with us a week, we accidentally put her 
faithfulness to the test. In prospecting some of the canons on 
the North Fork, we secreted our h^avy baggage, 'which was diffi- 
cult to carry, in a retired place, and covered it up with our India- 
rubber ponchos. Sometime after we left it, little Rosa was missed, 
and we expected, as she had been with us so short a timfe, that 
she had deserjed tis ; but what was our surprise when, coming 
back four days after, we saw her faithfully guarding the secreted 
goods, where she had remained during our absence without food. 
This proof of her service endeared her to us, and she became the 
pet of all. I 

The Colonel, who was tiow my travelling companioti, was a 
thorough backwoods-man. There was no secret of forest life with 
whrrfi he was not acquainted. We soon came to heavy wooded 
land, and wound roimd the hills beneath the shade of giant pines, 
which rose, straight as an arrow, to a great height. At night we 
came to a spring of good water, and picketed our animals near us 
in tolerable good feed. We ate our supper as the night shadows 
gathered round us, and spread our blankets beneath a branching 
oak, where during the night we slept soundly and undisturbed. 
The next day we had not proceeded far when we missed the trail, 
but this gave us no uneasiness, as it was notour intention to have 
followed it nmch further — we therefore travelled by compass and 
the range of the hills. We soon discovered traces of Indians, and 
passed several deserted wigwams. On several of the large pirte 
trees we saw poles attached to the lower limbs to enable them to 
climb up with ease and gather the nuts which grow in the conical 
pine balls. We kept ourselves prepared for any danger as much 
as was in our power. Every morning we discharged our rifles, 
and reloaded, that they might be sure fire. We cared less for the 
Indians than the grizzly bears which infest that region. The 
sight of a rifle would put a score of the former to flight, but the 
latter were not to be intimidated by the sight of firearms, or the 
smell of powder. It was always safest to give them the entire 
path. They will not always attack, but if once wounded, or 
incited to combat, a regiment of riflemen could not put one of 
them to flight. We repeatedly crossed their tracks, and some- 
times travelled with an oak tree some distance ahead in view, 
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which it would he easy to climb ia case one of tbes^ mooat^is 
should suddenly introduce himself. 

At night we came to a deep canon, which we descended oh foot, 
leaving our animals secured ori the side of the hill, it being too 
steep to take them down. We dug into the side of the hill fcff a 
sleeping place, and built our fire at the bottom, that it might not 
be seen if Indians were prowling around. It was an exceedingly 
gloomy place. The hills rose abruptly on each side, and the 
lofty pines shut, out entirely the blue sky from our View, swinging 
tp and fro in the night wind with a mournful sound. Neverthe- 
less we slept soundly, and withotit apprehension. In the morn- 
ing, as the Colonel busied himself widi breakfast, I climbed up 
the side of the hill to look after our animals. I found the mule 
safe, though looking the picture of affright, but my noble hcwBse* 
beside him was dead. He probably became frightened in the 
night, and plunged down the hill with such velocity that it threw 
him when he reached the end of his rope, and broke his neck. — 
This was an unlocked for misfortune. I had come to love him 
almost like a being endowed with reason, and certainly, he de- 
served it all* His quick ear always detected the approach of 
danger, and with nostrils extended and ears pricked forward, he 
spoke as plainly as words could speak. His free limbs would 
never brook the shackles of harness, yet so gende was he, I could 
guide him with a thread, and frequently rode him in dangercf^s 
places without bridle or halter. The report of a rifle under his 
very nostrils would not cause a fibre of his frame to shake, but a 
word from his rider would set every nerve in motion — ^in the 
chase his eyes shot sparks of fire. 

I broke this news to the Colonel with a saddened look, but acci- 
dents of this kind were familiar to him, and an expedfent always 
ready. " We. can ride my mule alternately," said he, " and get ^ 
along very well, and if you are anxious to get a shot at a grizzly 
bear, they will no doubt come to feed on his carcase." I thought 
I should like to shoot any and everything which came to disturb 
the remains of my noble favorite, who, it seemed to me, deserved 
Christian burial, but the practicability of the thing was doubtful. 
We strapped our effects on the mule, and took turns in riding 
hira. I cast one lingering look behind as I departed on General 
ScoH, for suet was the name of my poor horse. Others of the 
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c<Hnpany had given names no less illustrious to their animals ; 
thus we had, besides, General Taylor and Santa Anna. " It takes 
Taylor to whip Santa Anna," said the owner of the former. — 
** That may be," was the reply, " but Santa Anua can't be beat 
fcMT running." We crossed the canon a little further up, where it 
was less difficult, and soon after came to " dry diggings," which 
had been worked in secret. We examiqed every thing cautiously, 
thinking it possible the miners had secreted themselves, on our 
approach, to mislead us in regard to the diggings being profitable. 
but found nothing to indicate their actual presence. Tracks were 
indeed fresh, both o{ men and horses, and the bough huts seemed 
as if but just deserted — a pack of monte cards was strewn in the 
door-way of one of them, and fragments of camp furniture were 
strewn here and there, but nothing of value remained. We ex- 
amined the earth in the diflferent excavations — the first panftilwe 
washed, yielded about one dollar, but the succeeding ones were 
nearly valueless. We thoroughly prospected the place before we 
left, which took us nearly the day, but without success. It ap- 
peared that a few of the ravines emptying into the canon were 
rich up to a certain distance, but these had all been worked out. 
Towards night we proceeded on our way, intending to make a 
circiiit) and strike the canon again that we might not be without 
water. The tracks to the place we had just left had been dis- 
guised, that they might lead no one thither ; we therefore had no 
trail and were guided by compass. 

The country became more wild and, mountainous as we pene- 
trated farther in. We went into the caiion at night to sleep, and 
built a fire against a large stump about forty feet high, and spread 
our blankets near it. During the night it ignited, the fire having 
penetrated to the inside, which was hollow and dry, and the live 
coals rattled down upon our very heads before we were aware. — 
It shortly broke out in one great sh^t of blaze, lighting up the 
forest far and near. As we removed to a distance, and tried again 
to sleep, grim spojtres of the wood danced between the leafy 
shades, assuming hideous shapes, caused by the unnatural glare. 
In the morning, as we discharged our firearms, there was an an- 
swer, which was again repeated, and again, till twelve shots were 
fired. The Colonel inferred from the number and rapid succes- 
sion of the shots fired, that a party had slept out without water, 
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and were anxious to discover our whereabouts — ^^wh^dier foes or 
friends. We again fired, and were answered, the report being, 
more distinct, and consequently nearer. This was kept up till 
two buckskin clad adventurers came in sight. They infi)rm;ed us 
they were out with a company of twelve — camped about half a 
mile distant — and from them the waste of ammunition had pro- 
ceeded. They were not without water, and were out on the same 
errand as ourselves. We tried to get provisions of them, but could 
not, and after ascertaining as near as possible our position, left 
them, not wishing to travel in company. 

Innumerable caiions and deep gulches presented themselves, as 
we pushed onward. Many of these we prospected, and in most 
of them found some gold, but not enough to induce us to remain. 
For three days from the time we left the scene of the conflagra- 
tion, we kept steadily onward, going farther up into the moun- 
tains., 1 had great confidence in the Colonel as a shot, and when 
at length we fell in with deer, I waited to hear the report of his 
rifle before I fired. We both drew up together, and almost at the 
same moment the reports of both rifles echoed through the forest. 
The deer were a long way ofl", but we could not easily get nearer 
without disturbing them, and I thought it doubtful if either shot 
took effect, and so it proved. They went bounding off, apparently 
unhurt. At noon the next day, we entered a deserted wigwam, 
and rested ourselves for an hour. There was some water in a 
spring near by, but it was very poor. We scooped it out of the 
hollows in the rock, and mixed our last flour into a cake, which 
we fried with a little pork. We had now only a little hard bread 
remaining, and had not tasted fresh meat for many weeks — ^the 
opportunities for getting it were not so good, even, on the Bar 
where we had recently been employed, as in the woods. 

We were still in hopes of procuring game, and determined not 
to go directly back, but take a circuitous route round. We were, 
we knew not what distance, from any camp of whites where sup* 
plies could be obtained, but kept our spirits up nevertheless. — 
There were resources, should game fail us, which would support 
life. We proceeded from thence up a steep hill, which soon after 
we descended on the other side, and entered a beautiful valley, 
through which ran a clear stream of water. It was surrounded 
on all sides by high hills, and the green underwood, which clua- 
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tered on the banks of the rivulet, made it a]q:)ear a little Eden. — 
The mule was turned loose to nibble the green grass, but with 
bis pack on, however, as we did not deem it expedient to tanry 
long, even in that beautiful place. We let no opportunity slip of 
prospecting a favorable place, and as we took our pick and pan to 
do 80 here, we thought how delightful this valley would be, com- 
pared with the surroimding country, for winter quarters ! We 
washed a panful of the earth in the ravine, and it produced a 
beautiful round piece of gold, weighing two or three penny weights. 
This made us sanguine of success. If this heavy gold was on 
the surface, surely it must yield well deeper down. With sleeves 
soiled up, and eager few the prize, we excavated deeper and deeper, 
but wh^at was our disappointment, as we tried panful after panful 
(dearth, to find that it yielded nothing, not even wlien we reached 
the slate formation beneath. We tried other places near with no 
better success. This was sadly disheartening to us, and the ex- 
amination of our store of provisions was not likely to raise our 
spirits in the least. At this moment, a gray squirrel emerged from 
the underwood, near the water, and ascended a large pine tree. — 
I seized ray rifle, which was standing near, just before the squirrel 
had reached the lower limbs, which were about fifty feet from the 
ground, and ^fired. The shot took effect on his hind legs, and 
carried them both away, but with the tenacity of a last struggle 
for life, he slowly drew himself up with his fore-claws, as a sailor 
climbs a rope, and settled himself on a limb, where he probably 
expired. From the time the shot took effect, till he reached the 
limb, I watched him with intense interest, expecting every mo- 
ment to see him fall ; but when finally I saw him beyond my 
reach, I turned away, not knowing before that a squirrel possessed 
so much value. It was a large one, howev^, he seemed to me, 
with his tail spread over his back, as large as a rabbit, and I have 
riot forgotten yet how he would have tasted at that time made 
into a stew. 

We took a south-easterly direction, intending to stnke the Mid- 
dle Fork, with some hope of falling in with parties, if any were 
ascending. The next day at noon, we came to a stream of run- 
ning water, beautifully shaded by overhanging trees, beneath 
which we sat down and ate the last of our provisions, throwing a 
littie to the dog, and drinking tht cool water which flowed at our 
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feet it was a deUqio^s meal, thoii^. the rkfh man ia, his. dining- - 
rpo^iwould bavespucn^d it as unfit for.dogs ; and we,p/»ssed on 
invigomted, and with spirits buoyant as when first we started.-^ 
Where the next was to come from we knew not, 

. T1:m3 Colonel's eyes wandered, to little Rosa, as she frolicked, 
round us, as if it was an unsettled question whether the dog or 
the mule should fall a sacrifice, but this alternative was spared us. 
Before night, we fell in with a solitary horseman, who informed 
us that his comrades were close at hand. They. had penetrated 
thus far up, in their tireless search for gold, but by no means were 
as scantly provisioned as ourselves. As we, came to their camp, 
a fine buck was exhibited, and soon after one of the party came. 
in with two more, which were a complete load for his horse.— 
Thus, unexpected!/, we obtained all that was necessary* and if 
our hearts were clouded by fears, they were all dispelled by the 
good cheer which awaited us. We learned from our kind enter- 
tainers, that the Indians were banded together, and occupied a 
canon some distance above. This was the reason we had not 
met any of them, though we had passed through the heart of 
their country. We were now near the Middle Fork, and the fol- 
lowing morning turned homeward, bidding adieu to our friends. 
As we proceeded down, we met other parties coming up, induced 
by exaggerated reports of dry diggings worked in secret, of canons 
high up, known only to the Indians, and a few adventurous 
whites, where the gold was inexhaustible, and fortunes could be 
scraped from the crevices of the rocks. The parties themselves 
were not willing to allow that they had been deceived, and stories 
gained credence which mi^ed the unwary, and caused suffering 
to a fearful extent. It was almost impossible for the river miners 
to hear these reports, indefinite as they were, without packing up 
their all, and pushing onward, they knew not where, as if, when 
securely making their ounce a day, they had not reached the 
Eldorado. In this way time was lost, and the gain of months 
exhausted. It is true they were not always imsuccessful. Rich 
deposits were sometimes found, which richly paid the pioneers of 
these enterprises, but oftener they were total failures. 

There was hardly a ravine, or canon, in that wide extent of 
country, which had not been explored. It seemed incredible that 
human foot had ever trod those wild and desolate places ; but, as 
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the adventurous gold-seeker is about to congratulate himself that 
he has discovered the promised treasure-ground, his -eye falls upon 
a footmark in the soil — a booted heel-print — and therefore it can- 
not be an Indian's, and, beside, it is an excavation, made by an- 
other pick than his, and he asks himself in astonishment, "Have 
others been before me ?" 

I have descended step by step, a precipice more dangerous than 
the roof of a slated building, now swinging over a chasm where 
the water dashed a hundred feet below — ^now creeping, snail-like, 
round a jutting point, till at length the ravine below is reached— 
only to find the camp-fire of some prior adventurer, who came 
and went like a passing breath in his search for gold, smouldering 
at the water's edge. 



A DEATH SONG. 

BY PARK MOODY. 

Mt spirit plames her wings for flight, 
I can no longer see the light — 
Kind friends aroand my pillow stay, 
Nor grieve that I should pass away. 

The earth is fair, yet fairer still 
The life beyond its ev*ry ill,— 
And sweet the joys of earthly love. 
Bat sweeter are the joys above. 

My soul no longer clings to earth, 
Exalting in a higher birth ; 
In rapture now it breaks away— 
Farewell, I can no longer stay. 

She spake, and all was still — a smile 
Was on her lifeless brow the while ; 
Her spirit souglit its high abode — 
Thus sang the pure— thus died the good. 
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HANNAH, 

Br TIRZAH P. M. CURRY. 

Par away, amid the sheltered hills of Palestine, dwelt a pious 
mother, whose whole earthly affections were entwined around one 
tenderly loved object — an infant son, whose lips had not yet 
learned to lisp the infant's prayer, or breathe the name of mother. 
Hitherto, her pathway had been strewed with a series of trials 
and crosses, unknown to ua, who are wont to enjoy the undivided 
possessions of our husbands' hearts and homes. A rival, in some 
respects, more fortunate than herself, wearied this sorrowful wo- 
man with reproaches, on account of her want of offspring — a want 
which, in eastern countries, at that period, was considered a great 
calamity. Instead of becoming angry at this unkind treatment, 
the getitle Hannah betook herself to the true source of consolation, 
and humbly besought the Lord to look upon her affliction. A 
son was given her, which, in accordance with a vow previously 
made, she dedicated to the temple service, and named him Samuel, 
signifying, " I have received him of the Lord." 

' The sacred historian gives iis no further account of the haughty 
Pennina or her children, and but little is said of Samuel during 
his infancy. The little that is recorded goes to show that Han- 
nah was not unmindful of her vow. It is at this period, in the 
quiet of her home, and in the discharge of her domestic duties, 
that we love to contemplate the wife, of Elkanah. How happy 
'beyond expression she must have been, as she ministered to the 
wants of her infant son, listened to all his childish blandishments, 
md saw the rose of health deepening on his cheek as he played 
a-ound the cottage door. Ah ! were there then no withdrawings 
of heart from tlie performance of that rash vow ? Did not the 
mdher sometimes triumph cover the dutiful child of God, and 
wis* to hide in her own bosom that precious treasure which had 
been given in answer to prayer ? No. On the contrary she 
seem^ to have hastened the fulfillment of her promise, and even 
soonetthan our erring judgment would recommend, she carries 
the little Samuel up to Jerusalem to " present him to the Lord." 
It is simply said by the historian, that the " child was young," at 
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the time of this public dedication, and according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, he was about three years old — a tender age at which to be 
separated from the maternal bosom, and cousigned to the care of 
strangers. Probably the tender hearted mother feared that if she 
retained him longer, her constancy would be shaken, and the trial 
of parting with him increased- To the arms of good old Eli she 
yields him, not with willingness only, but with a song of triumph, 
which, for beauty and sublimity, has few parallels in sacred history. 
Having performed her vow, and torn from her breast the tender 
nursling, Hannah returns with her pious husband to their peace- 
ful home. The void in their affections, which, perhaps, to them 
appeared irreparable, was soon filled, for we are told that Elli 
blessed Elkanah and his wife, and said, <* The Lord give thee 
seed of this woman for the loan that is lent to the Lord." 

The increased domestic cares, occasiimed by the Inrthof oth^ 
sons and daughters, did not cause this faithful w(Hnan to forget 
her first-born. Although she had lent him to the Lord during life, 
she still felt that affection for him which bad prompted her to 
cherish with such increasing care the first years of his existence. 
In proof of this, we are told, that " she ma^de him a little. coat 
every year, and brought it up to him when she came to the yearly 
sacrifice." Now this act may to some appear trifling and scai^ely 
worthy of being recorded ; but to our mind it has ever been full 
of interest. , On Hannah's part, it was unnecessary ; for having 
entered upon the temple service, it was expected that all his wants 
would be supplied from the public treasury, without further ex- 
pense to his parents. Still it was a source of pleasure to the 
mother's heart, and in the breast of the little Samuel, it served to 
keep alive that filial attachment and regard, which might other- ^ 
wise have faded from Ms mind. 

We who are mothers, well know with what interest the winter 
coats for our flaxen haired boys are prepared, while they are sport< 
ing around our firesides, or with wilUpg footsteps hasting to io 
our bidding. What then must have been the emotions whiph 
thrilled in Hannah's bosom, as she busily plied her needle|..to 
prepare a garment for the loved and absent one, whose tread was 
heard only in temple courts, and whose childish glee, instead of 
being fostered by the approving smiles of a kind mother; w^ may 
well suppose was restrained by the venerable appearar^ and 
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solemn tones of the pious Eli. Of the fashion and texture of this 
garment we are ignorant. Fine linen, wool, and goat's hair were 
all used, in the manufacture of clothing at this period, "but which 
of these composed Samuel's " little coat" we are not told. 

From the brief history of Hannah, our sex may learn an inlpor- 
tant lesson. In the sacred writings, woihan is presented to us in 
various attitudes afid characters. At one time, we contemplate 
Deborah in the act of judging Israel, and even assisting Barak in 
leading the hosts of the Lord to battla In the same grouping we 
see Jael the Kenite, putting to death the haughty Sisera, and in 
both cases we admire the bravery that prompted them to perform 
such wonderful deeds. In the, sorrowing Rizpah we admire the 
faithful devotion to her kindred which led her to expose herself to 
the scorching heat of the summer sun, in order that the decaying 
bodies of her sons and relatives might not be torn by beasts and 
birds of prey. Abigail presents to the mind, in a pre-eminent 
degree, the picture of a prudent and faithful wife, who, notwith- 
standing she was united to a mean and churlish man, yet man- 
aged his affairs with so much discretion, that she secured for him 
the forbearance, if not the favor of the enraged David. But when 
we contemplate the gentle and lovely ^Hannah, we scarcely know 
which trait in her character to admire most. Her patience under 
provocation should teach us to avoid domestic discord and strife. 
Her constant attendance on the services of the sanctuary, should 
admonish us to be more diligent in the use of the means of grace 
which we enjoy. Her prudent regard for the opinions of her 
husband, and her attachment to him, are worthy our imitation. 
Her self denying care of her infant, and promptness in resuming 
her visits to the temple as soon as he was weaned, are evidences 
that she "preferred Jerusalem above her chief joy." 

Soon, too soon, alas ! the curtain drops, and we hear no more 
oi the mother of the prophet Samuel. We know not whether she 
wts gathered to her rest, among her kindred, in a good old age, 
or vhether the hills of Epraim echoed the wailings of her helpless 
orplans, deprived of her guardian care, in the spring time of their 
existence. Ah ! it matters not how, or when, or where, the sum- 
mons of death comes, to one who has so faithfully served her 
generation, and who had, by her consistent piety, erected so last- 
ing a ni^nument to her worth. 

Ghran^Yietv, Ohio. 
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FAREWELL LINES, 

ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER ON LEAVING HOME. 
BY MES. OLIVER CRAHE.** 

PiRfeWBLL ! my dear mother, farewell ! 

On earth I shall see thee do more ; 
I go among heathen to dwell, 

To die on a far distant shore. 

But, mother, when far, far away, 
Though wide rolling oceans divide, 

In dreams I shall visit thee still— 
At night I shall rest by thy side. 

While nature is wrapt in repose, 
When all is so tranquil and mild, 

I know you will think of me then— 
Oh, mother ! then pray for your child. 

But ask not for ease or for fame, 

Or aught tl^t the world can bestow-<- 

But Jesus may still prove my friend. 
His presence still cheer where I go; 

That I may his Spirit possess- 
That spirit of kindness and lovCy 

Which prompted His visit to earth. 
Though reigning in glory above. 

Like Him I would hasten away, 

And joyfully bid you adieu ; 
The daughters of Asia still cry, 

And I have their rescue in view. 

Detain me not here for a day. 

Pot this is no longer my home,— 

Tve heard the sad cry from afar, 
And the Spirit still beckons me on. 

Dear mother ! then dry up your tears, 

All feelings of sadness dispel -, 
Tis the Saviour who calls me away— 

Farewell t dearest mother, farewell ! 

* Miasionary to th4 Arnieiiians of Turkey 
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CaURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

BY A KEW OONTRIBXrrOB. 

Among the many thousands who will read these pages, 
there must be many sons and daughters growing up to that 
most interesting period of life which is expected to' connect 
the destiny of the two sexes. We "say expected, for none at the 
present day doubt the blessings of the institution, whatever may 
be the peculiarity of their own circumstances. The marriage 
relation is an ordinance of Providence. And yet, it is not one of 
those positive and unexceptionable ordinances which must be 
obeyed. We are left free to choose. Perhaps in youth the great 
mass of either party are contemplating this event sooner or later. 
It is said that marriage, " whatever it be to man, is that from 
which woman expects to derive her chief happiness.*' And one 
of the strongest arguments in its favor, we think, is derived from 
the fact that while the married life brings many sorrows, the sin< 
gle life has no joys. Those of our readers who have read Tenny- 
son will find this thought expressed ia most beautiful language 
in the following stanzas : 

•* This mith came borne with bier and pall, 

I fell it when I sorrowed most ; 
'Tis better to have lored and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all." 

Yes, the marriage relation has its sorrows. Sickness, disease, 
and even death, will enter the family group. How it breaks the 
heart to part with its dearest object on earth ! What strong cchrds, 
which are woven around the heart of the parent by the child, are 
to be broken, when death compels the parent to lay it in the grave ! 
And yet, " better to have loved and lost." These afflictions bind 
the family group together, and strengthen the cords that remain. 
They also make heaven more attractive. For no metaber of the 
pious family is lost, and that friendship commenced here on earth 
will be strengthening forever above. 

But he who remains alone has no joys. What can he know 
ft bout those domestic ties which bind the family together ? The 
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plans and prospects which enter so deeply into the hearts, and 
call forth so much activity and self-denial for those whose lives 
are bound up in the parents, are unknown to the isolated heart. 
These very efforts and self-denials contribute to a parent's joys. 
And they are most happy when sbaxing most of their joys and of 
their emoluments together. The family circl6 illustrates the 
truth forcibly, that the heart is made most happy by expansion. 
True happiness of the heart consists in a great measure in making 
others happy. And the more broadcast this seed is sown the 
richer the harvest. We remember to have seen the remark of a 
man who had accumulated great wealth for his children, who 
when told they would spend it, 'gratified himself with the remark 
that if they took as much pleasure in spending as he did in accu- 
mulating for them, he should be fully satisfied. But we are 
wandering from our subject. It was not our object to draw a 
comparison between the married and single life, but to surest 
some thoughts which might be of use in preparing the youth for 
the active spheres of life. 

Courtship and marriage, are always subjects of merriment and 
sport in the circle of the young, and often in the family circle are 
introduced without attributing to them the importance which they 
demand. No subjects pertaining to the world are of greater con- 
sequence or deserve more careful attention. The inculcation of 
right principles in the choice of a companion should begin early 
with the parents. We do not say that they should commence 
with their formal lectiures on the subject of courtship or marriage 
in the early days of childhood. But they should inculcate those 
principles, and clearly draw out those lines of deraarkation which 
are the necessary ingredients of true and lasting companionship. 
And this should commence in early life, and be followed up to its 
practical result. They should be so deeply impressed upon the 
mind,that no temptation of external show could reverse the decision. 

We begin with courtship. • There is such a thing as court- 
ship. That is of one party winning the affections of the other. 
— This may commence accidentally, or merely in a pleasing 
appearance. The society of the party may be sought, and the 
affections cultivated, until they become mutual. There is some- 
thing which, perhaps, neither party may be able to define, that 
binds them together in their affections, and mutual choice of each 
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othe*.. Whatever others may think, or in whatever estimation 
th^y may be held by the community aromid, is of small conse- 
quence to them. They are all the world to each other. The 
breaking of this cord, breaks the heart. And whenever one party 
millets this affection ta exist in the heart of the other, hp or she 
is bound by all that is sacred to form a decision in the shortest 
possible tinjie, and to .make no advances, and suffer none to be 
made, which are not seriously intended to be sustained. Any 
other course should sacrifice the character of the untnie, as it 
breaks the heart of the faithfui On this point there cannot be 
too much circumspection. 

What, then, are the necessary ingredients which should enter 
into the choice of true and lasting companionship 1 We mention 
piety first, because though there may be companionship where it 
does not exist, yet there is no safety without it, and it is essen- 
tially necessary to strengthen and perfect the ties of affection. — 
It will often be called into vigorous exercise through all their 
journey of life. They cannot do without it in the parting hour of 
death. No professed Christiah should dream for a moment that 
he, or she, can take a companion for life who is not hopefully 
pious. It will not avail to refer us to the many happy instances 
of the unconverted becoming true disciples after marriage. So, 
many have visited the deadly coast of Africa, and escaped with 
their life ; but ten chances to one, if the bones of him who goes 
there are not left with the thousands before him, to bleach on its 
sands. Piety is the crowning ornament, especially to female 
character — it sweetens all the domestic ties, helps bear up undei 
all the afilictions and trials incident to the domestic relation, and 
gives the only hope of a reunion after death. What anxiety 
and distress must attend the journey of life when either party is 
without it ! Whatever allurements the world may hold out to 
happiness, depend on it, it cannot compensate for the want of 
this, nor allow his jojrs to be unsullied who feels that God does 
not smile upon the choice of his affections. It is, and must ever 
be felt to be, a defect in the sum total of the happiness of the 
conjugal relation. 

Another essential ingredient which should enter into the choice 
of a companion for life, is a heart-felt esteem for the character of 
the person to be chosen. This cannot be founded on external 
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circumstances. Beauty and wealth axe, perhaps, the two great 
temptations which lead the youth astray, and make shipwreck o( 
the happiness of the married life. They present themselves in so 
fair a garb, and make so much display that we are apt to r^;ard 
them as really connected with the character of the person, instead 
of mere appendages, which when separated from the person, leave 
the character which we so much esteemed anything but desirable. 
The sentiment of esteem must necessarily be founded on the 
intrinsic merits of the character' which can be affected by no ex- 
ternal changes or vicissitudes. And while this is true of piety and 
of the cultivation of the heart and intellect, it is not true of beauty 
or wealth. These remarks are most strikingly illustrated by the 
daily occurrences in the married life. Who, and what are the 
parties who are petitioning for bills of separation before our civil 
courts 1 The one has married a beamy — the other a millionaire. 
Either has got the object of his choice, and should be resigned to 
their folly. But neither have found happiness, for who would be 
wedded to a box of paint, or a lump of gold ? On the other hand, 
we believe observation will show that the most sincere and last- 
ing agection has been found to exist between those w^hose external 
appearance at first sight has been the most ugly and forbidding. 
It is the heart, in all its loveliness, and culti\ration. seen and felt, 
without these external trappings which calls forth the lasting 
esteem and admiration of the truly wise. And when this convic- 
tion forms the basis of a companionship, it will remain as firm as 
the '-everlasting hills." No vicissitudes of life will shake it, and 
even the very afflictions and adversities which abate that affection 
which is founded on the attendant circumstances of the choice, 
seem to cement and strengthen the former. 

Another important consideration in this choice, is a similarity 
of circumstances, or condition in life. It is by no means necessary 
that the rich should maiTy the rich, or the poor the poor, in order 
to secure happiness, but there should be a similarity of taste and 
education. A lady of refined taste and education should never 
be induced by any circumstances to connect herself with a family 
of the opposite character. It will prove a source of mortification 
through all her life, and even the very effort to conceal the fact 
will only show how unequally the yoke bears. This is equally 
tnie with regard to cither party, and is one of the most productive 
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sources of wretchedness in the married life. It is neither poverty 
nor riches which produces this misery, but the want of a similarity 
of life, or of circuinstancte whi*h create u common sympathy and 
fellow-feeling. Time was when female education was esteemed 
of little value — when on the whole it was thought better to bring 
upour daughters in ignomnce,and teach them how to save money, 
rather than to expand their minds by giving them a superior edu- 
catiqn, and qualifying them for the higher enjoyments of life. — : 
But these times have changed. Many have discovered that mind 
is superior to matter, and however large the fortune, unless accom- 
panied by intellectual strength, all the external display will be 
felt to be a poor substitute. Hence the age demands intellectual 
culture. And where either party has the advantage of the other 
in this respect, the community will at ouce detect it. Where the 
rich marry the rich, and each pride themselves upon their riches, 
they stand, as to similarity of taste and circumstances, precisely 
on the same ground as when the poor marry the poor, only we 
think as to the prospect of true happiness the poor have the advan- 
tage. The poor by a change of circumstances may rise in the 
world. But woe be to the rich when, by a change of circum- 
stances, it shall appear that all that gave them their consequence 
in their own eyes, and in the eyes of others, was their wealth, 
their spleudid mansions and costly furniture, which have disap- 
peared. It is well, then, in the choice of a companion, to make 
some provision against such reverses. How lovely does that 
woman appear, who, in the reverse of fortune, is seen with the 
placid brow and the gentle smile,, cheerfully laying aside the 
tinsel trappings which may have ornamented her in the hour of 
prosperity, and betaking herself to the honest and praiseworthy 
employment of assisting her cpmpanion in restoring their ruined 
fortune. No man can be ruined who has such a wife — whatever 
cls^may be taken, he has a fortune left, and be assured he will 
never regret his choice. 

We might go on to enumerate other important items which ara 
desirable to make the choice complete, such as the proper age and 
equality of age, but the limited space must compel us to bring, 
our remarks to a close. 
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ST UMB H. 8HAW. 

• •* Shall ycni be at home early this evening T* asked Mrs. E., 
while she was assisting her son in putting on his muffler as he 
was preparing to go out to his business in the morning. 

" I fear not, mother," he replied, " as the European steamer 
leaves to-morrow, and there is much writing to be done before she 
sails. I believe that I am growing indolent, for I go to my busi* 
ness lately like a school-boy to his tasks ; often Hngering till the 
latest moment, and then going reluctantly. Your dear society, 
however, the attractions of my pet sis, and this pleasant parkxr, 
are sufficient to induce me to indulge in feelings of idleness 
occasionally." 

" I acknowledge the affectionate gallantry of your compliment, 
George," said Mrs. E., smiling — " and I would say in return that 
nothing would afford me more gratification, than to enjoy your 
society to-day, except that which I should derive from seeing you 
once more in the possession of your accustomed health. What 
you call indolence, I know to be debility, brought on by unremit- 
ting labor ; and I cannot endure to see you thus destroying your 
health, which is so precious to me as well as yourself. And I 
would again entreat you, as I have often before done, to resign 
your present situation, and seek one less arduous, or one at least 
in which you will not be confined to the desk through the night 
as well as day. Your salasy now is small for the duties required, 
yet I should be infinitely happier to have it still lessened, and 
your leisure increased : I am, as I have often told you, wilUng to 
do all in my power to assist you, and to make any sacrific^br 
your comfort. And I still think that, by economy and the aia of 
my industry and skill, that we might be supported very comfort- 
ably, should you seek a less arduous and lucrative situation! — 
Try the experiment for a time, at least. George, until your health 
Becomes re-established, for my sake, if not your own, for wealth 
is nothing to me in comparison with your life." 

'< Oh, mother, you must not be so discouraged about me. It is 
true that I have not been quite as well as usual these few weeks 
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past, but the wann weather will soot) come, when my eough will 
leave me, and then I shall regain my health. It is not probable 
that business will continue so pressing as now — ^^coDsequently, I 
shall have more leisure, which I confess will be pleasant As to 
resigning my present situation for another, that is impossible.— 
My salary now, with all that you do, which is ail that you are 
able to do, affoi-ds us but the comforts of life. And then there is 
my sister — it is my wish to educate, and fit her to be an ornament 
to the circle iu which I intend to place her. She must never 
taste the bitterness of poverty while I live. And besides this, you 
know it is my hope, at some not distant day, to bestow upon my 
dear mother the same affluence which she once possessed ; and 
^en to our beautiful home a gentle being will come to add bright- 
ness to my happiness. Ah ! what care I for present deprivations, 
if they but ultimately reward me with the blessings I seek. My 
employers are honorable, upright men, and they will do me jus- 
tice, so that in a short time I shall be in circumstances of inde- 
pendence. Therefore hinder me not, mother, for the prize I must 
win.** 

"Ah, my son ! I pray that you may have strength to run the 
race upon which you have entered, and reach the goal joyfully ; 
3ret I fear you will faint by the way if you run so rapidly at the 
onset. The gentlemen whom you are with, may be l^orable 
and upright, but kind-hearted they certainly are not, else they 
would pay more regard to your comfort. I cannot imagine how 
they can rest quietly, while they know that you, with many 
others, are wasting yourselves away in the hours of night, to add 
to their wordly store, which is already abundant." 

" They certainly are unlike my dear father," replied George, 
** in this respect, for he made it his study to lighten the duties of 
those in his service, as much as possible ; watching over them 
with considerate kindness, and often in some delicate way so as 
not to offend pride, relieving some one whom he thought suffering 
from weariness, by taking if necessary the duties upon him* 
self. Yet we will not reproach those who are not thus thought- 
ful ; as without doubt, it is owing rather to neglect, than a want 
of kindness. This has been an unusual season for business, 
making late hours or more assistance necessary; and as the latter 
has not been provided, the former is imperative. They do not 
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know my circumMaiiceSi and they doubtless tkiok that as 1 
aeeepted the situation they offered, and condnue to remain in it| 
fliseharging my duties to their satisfaction, that my strength is 
•ttfficienr , and in the excitement attendant upon the extensive 
operations whiphthey carry on, they wcmid not be likely to notice 
if my cheek was a shade paler than usual, as you do, my careful 
and loving mother. I think, however, that if they did but know 
the latigue consequent upon such continued exertions, they would 
not thus task w ; for I am not the only one who thus suffers, — 
But, I repeat, that it is a pleasure even thus to toil^ since in this 
way I am to be raised to affluencjB, and enabled to give happiness 
to those I love. But I must not stay and talk longer. I will, 
however, retuhi as early as possible, and often through the day I 
shall wish for the time to come when I shall again be seated by 
this cheerful fire, chatting with you and supping my favorite cup 
of coffee, which I know will be waiting for me. 1 would rather 
not have you set up for me, if I do net come early ; but I suppose 
it is useless to ask you to retire before seeing me." 

Mrs. E. with moistened eye and sinking heart, watched h^ 
son as he feebly wended his way to his place, of business, who 
had left her with a bright smile and light step, which she knew 
was only feigned, to relieve her from anxiety ; for she felt that 
his days were already numbered. 

A heavy burden was that laid upon young Elloway. by adver- 
sity ; yet he could have borne this, for his spirit was mighty, but 
the means used to relieve him from this weight, prostrated his 
fragile physical energies, and crushed him to the earth. He was 
the son of a wealthy merchant, in one of the West India islands. 
His childhood and early youth were spent in luxury and tase ; 
though he was not allowed to become enervated by indolence^ but 
was judiciously trainied for the emergencies of life. Having early 
evinoed a preference for mercantile pursuits, his education was 
9viph as would best fit him for the attainment of honor in them ; 
while the accomplishments necessary for his station in scx^iety 
were not neglected; And it was well that he was thus prepared 
to act upon the stage of life^ as fortune, always fickle, soon ceased 
to lavish favors upon him. Through the deception and intrigue 
of a partner, his father became involved in pecuniary embarrass- 
mentSj from which he could not extricate himself; and the anxiety 
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mcMetit to sueh a calamity, iDduced di^asi?, wbidi sp^ilifltii^ 
miiiated his existence. In his dying moments blesdng his sen^ 
he besought him to protect his mother with filial piety, and "WblUM 
over his sister with a brother's love. Thus at the early age ojf 
•eventeen, care settled down upon him, which orriy belongs to 
naaturer years ; and with it came the wisdom required, as if thai 
of the father had rested upon the son. His attention was drawn 
to the United States as the country where his desired would most 
curely be realized, and his exertions rewarded. With the appro^ 
bation, therefore, of friends, and the consent of his mother to accom- 
psktiy him, he resolved to leave the land of his nativity and seek 
this. Not without many struggles, however, did he come tof this . 
decision ; for while duty urged him to* go, inclination in a tliou* 
sand forms drew him back. 

The lovely isle which had been to him a home, was the scene 
of all his joys ; and to leave it, seemed, in one respect, to exceed 
in misery the flight from Eden ; inasmuch as he was to leave his 
pamdise without his Eve. There was one, whom from hi^ 
infancy had been his playmate, companion, and love. So kindred 
were they in spirit, their hearts were so blended in One, that no 
vows were needed for'their betrothal, and they thought of none. 
To part with this dear being was to him a trial known only to 
those who as truly love, and whom fate has saddened. Honora 
L — — , the only daughter of an affluent planter, was the object of 
his aflfections. And the parents of both blessed this union of 
hearts, the power of adversity having failed to place a barrier be- 
tween them. This separation was Honora's first great grief. — 
Sorrow was a stranger to her heart, except that which the afflic- 
tions of her friend had caused ; and she was unconsolable, until 
Hope came, with its smiles and cheer. On the evening previous 
to his departure. George in sadness sought his loved one, to say 
farewell to her, perhaps for years — Hope forced him to think it 
would not be forever. She met him as she was wont to do, and 
together they entered their favorite trysting place — a vine-clad 
piazza. The cool breeze of evening came, ladened with the per- 
fumed breath of sleeping flowers, as if to ofler incense to beauty 
and 40 love. The moon and stars looked down indulgently, as 
if claiming to be guardians of the good arid lovely. And all 
nature seemed silent, in sympathy with those sorrowing ones.— * 
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Long they ecxnmuned of their love, their hopes and fears, and all 
too 9Q0ii came the dreaded moment when they were to say adieu. 
in uncontrollable emotion the last fond words were spoken — the 
last token of affection given ; and leaving the idol of his heart in 
her mother's arms, George went forth to secure the object of his 
exile or to die in the attempt. The next morning at an early 
hour he took leave of the, to him, one dear spot on earth ; but not 
.be£cxre sending another parting token of remembrance to the friend 
of his soul — ^a little branch of the bay-tree — ^the sentiment of 
which proved in after time to have been but a prophecy. Buoyed 
up with bright anticipation and noble desires, he thought he des- 
cried happiness in the future, which would outweigh all present 
sorrow, and he vfBs Enabled to impart cheerful courage to his 
mother, who was almost bowed down with grief; and to divert 
the attention of his little sister, from the loss of her birds and 
flowers, and all the bright thing[s of her sunny home. After a 
long and monotonous passage, they arrived in safety at New- York, 
that city, so vast in happiness and misery, wealth and poverty, 
virtue and vice. And " a yearning anguish was their lot/' as 
they stood, strangers upon this strange soil ; contrasting it with 
what they had left, and comparing the present with the past. — 
And looking forward to the unknown future with fear and trem- 
bling, they were constantly reminded that henceforth they were 
to deal with the stem reaHties of life. They endeavored, however, 
to dispel, as much as possible, that sadness which brooded over 
their spirits ; for by it, life was made dark and dreary, almost be- 
yond endurance. They soon rented a neat house in a quiet pai;t 
of the city, comparatively speaking, which though wearing an air 
of comfort when ready for use, was entirely destitute of that 
Auagnificenee to which they had been accustomed: and l|ttle 
Alice grieyed sadly for her beautiful birds, shedding many tears 
because the garden was so small, and nothing would grow in it 
but one uncouth grape-vine. Through the letters of introduction 
which had been furnished by his friends, George obtained an 
eligible situation in the counting-room%)f a merchant engaged in 
the West India trade. His salary — ^which, though small the first 
year, was to be increased afterwards — with the remains of their 
fortune, afforded a comfortable support ; though deprived of many 
things which they once deemed essential. And daily they were 
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4nade to taste sometbiog of the bitterness of poverty. For a yiear 
all things wore as pleasing an aspect as could be expected, and 
time had began to glide away quite smoothly, cheered as it was 
by the society of a small circle of acquaintances they had foamed, 
and the fond tidings frequently received from those they had left* 
But clouds will often obscure the brightest sky — and their horizon 
was suddenly darkened by the bankruptcy of the house in which 
George was employed, depriving him of hfs situation. The pro»^ 
pect now seemed almost rayless, for his funds were all expended* 
He had, it was true, authority to draw largely on the father ot 
Honoraj but his pride forbade him to take advantage of this gen* 
erous kindness, except in the most urgent necessity. And, if ever, 
this was the time for despair tp take possession of his soul. In 
circumstances similar to these, many a noble spirit has been led 
into temptation, crime, and misery, — yet he rose superior to the 
force which would draw him down, and looking upward, he could 
ever say, " In thee, oh God, do I put my trust," and he faltered not* 
Ajfter a few weeks of trial to his faith and patience, a vacancy in a 
lar^e mercantile house was oflfered to him, in which his services 
were required as a bookkeeper. With gratitude to God, he accepted 
the situation without hesitation. With zeal and ardor he entered 
upon his duties, feeling that honor and wealth were his, if he but 
performed them faithfully. Yet he was not selfish in his aims, 
for the interests of his employers were as his own — the honor of 
the house was his honor, and it was his pride to aid in causing 
this great mercantile machinery to move in perfect order. But 
while his spirit was thus willing, the flesh was too weak for the 
onerous or rather ceaseless duties required. It was night — ^Alice 
had cried herself to sleep because she could not see her brother, 
refusing to be comforted even with the promise of seeing him in 
the morning. Mrs. EUoway sat plying her needle, and with 
nervous anxiety listened for the footsteps of her son, but not until 
long after midnight did she hear the welcome sound, and when 
heard, they caused her to sigh, so feeble and weak did they seem. 
He came chilled with the cold air of night, and wearied to expess. 
Falling languidly into the arm chair which stood ready for him, 
he was a fit subject for all the tender care which a mother so, well 
knows how to bestow ; yet with all that care, two hours passed! 
away before he could obtain repose ; and then, his slumbers wwe 
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distaitMd and uiqiiiet SwA soeoes h^ long hem of omnstant 
oeeuneace. But nalnie ooald not always thus endure. 

One day he came home ere the sun bad gone to rest His sis- 
ter, oveijoyedy sprang to meet blm, but started back in childish 
alarm^ exclaiming, ^ Dear brother, what ails yon? How pale 
and sad you are !" Without replying, he g^itly kissed her, and 
in a tone nev^ to be foigotten, so fall was it of meauin|^, he sadly 
iaid, <' Mother, my work is done.'' His. E. felt that it was even 
wOt and her heart throbbed with the wildest anguish as the fear- 
fid truth burst upon her in all its reality. Yet conscious tliat this 
was the time for the fnlfiUnent of a woman's mission, she con- 
trolled her emotion with a powerful effort of the mind, and with 
dieerful words she endeaYOred to raise the sinking spirits of her 
doomed one. Physicians were called, but they brought no 
^acouragement ; as, requested by the sufferer, they told the whole 
truth that life was ebbing slowly yet surely, and that it wasjbe- 
yoiHl their ppwer to stay its tide. This was to him the knell of 
Us earthly hopes and happiness ; but he-listened calmly, though. 
not yet could he say, ** Father, not my will, but thine be done.'* 
A brief yet agonizing struggle was that which his soul was to 
endure, while endeavoring to loos^i the fetters which bound him 
ii»«trongly to earth, that he might soar to joys on high. The 
victory was however won. In faith and hope he yielded up the 
pleasures of time, for the engagements of eternity ; and he could 
bmceforth calmly view the glittering things of earth pass by, for 
the promises of heaven were his. - He mourned only for those he 
was to leave, as lie knew that sorrow would fall on their hearts 
with a lighting power ; but this anxiety was checked when he 
tliought God was to be thdr protector, father, and friend. As 
yet, Hon^ta was unconscious of his situation, as he had not in 
tifs letters spoken of his declining health ; and he now felt the 
bitterness of death In thtLs rending her heart by the information 
of his illness, and taking a final leave of her. He wrote long 
and much, and wrote with all the emotion of one who wis per- 
mitted to say but a few words, ere his life should be sealed by 
death. 

In one part of his letter he thus writes : " Beloved, ray strength 
fills me ; I can say but little more at present, and though these 
may be my last words, my thoughts of thee will not cease, till 
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iftMadty fail. Olfl happy thonght-^t shall Irem^mber thee in 
the world ta which I go. I had fondly dreamed that hi a fetr 
brief months we "should meet and enjoy happiness as pure as 
earth could afford ; but I now know that we shall soon meet to 
part ho inore forever, when bliss will be ours wkhoiit alloy., Had 
I thought that my days were to be so soon ended, I should have 
hastened to thee } that the dose of life might bfe made bright by 
thy dear presence ; but it is now too iate» 1 toay not see thee oh 
earth, and I must die with one wish >3ngratjfied, — that of Seeing 
thee, my own^ my loved one. That you will ever love, and re- 
member me, I know ; and the thought makes me happy beyond 
expression. Yet, beloved, motirh not hopelessly at my departure 
•^^think of me as waiting for thee in the land to which I hast^n^^ 
ai^ often being with thee in spirit— think too that I may be per* 
tmtted to minister to thee ir^thy loneliness, pouxing balm of coa- 
SCdntion into thy sorrowing heart. Ah ! can it be that I rimiBl 
now say farewell ? that 1 never shall again greet thee on earth — 
never tread with thee the- loved haunts of our childhood ? Y«Sj 
it ia even so. I must leave thee for a time, yet in heaven wft 
shall soon be reunited.* Methinks my happiness could not be 
perfect «ven in that pure and bright abode unless tiiou also wei^ 
there, my dear one. Life is fleeting, love ; therefore despair tidt, 
since we are joined in a spiritual covenant, which is et^nal in its 
nature." 

This letter had hardly left bis handsj before one was received 
from Honora, in which she says: ** Do yoti believe, dearest, that 
tokens are ever sent to warn us of any danger that may belurte* 
ing around those we love? If riot, you AViH smile, perhaps, at 
*rhat you may consider superstition, though I fcriow. you wotidd 
not ridicule my fears. I have, it is trucj but ^slight occasion 4br 
apprehension ; yet I have fearful forebodings that all is rrot wdtt 
with you, and they have been increased by the fact, that the little 
token of aifection that you sent just as you sailed, and which I 
planted to be to me an oriien for good or evil concerning you, ^boft 
began to fade, and all my care fails to restore it. 1 should gri«v» 
to see it thus wither, viewed only as a gift from you, but its deca jr. 
brings the conviction that some evil has befalleti you, and my 
distress at the thought is agony. Besides this, a lone timle*do^ 
has come twice ta our loved retreat, and poured forth such- plais- 
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tive moans Uiat it seemed hat a messenger of woe, making me 
faint with lEear — ^fear for thee, beloved. My parents, while they 
endeavor to dissipate these fears, request me to say, that if there 
is the least truth in them, you must not hesitate a moment" in 
letting us know all, whether the evil presents itself in the ^urmof 
adversity in business, or sickness : perhaps the clime of your new 
home may not have proved congenial to your health, — ^if so, they 
would urge you to come to us immediately, where, amid the 
scenes of your youth, you may become invigcwated. Do come, 
dearest, to the home and hearts of those who love you.'^ 
, Thus, in the most tender language, did the ardent Honojra pour 
ferth her love and anxiety, George had thought that he was 
immediately to be removed from earth. Daily he expected the 
summons, and though apparently fully prepared for his departure, 
for some wise though hidden purpose death tarried ; and he was 
mside yet longer to suffer the discipline of life. Wearisome days 
and nights were appointed him ; pain and debility were his pox- 
tion : yet unmurmuringly he endured all Grod's holy will. All, 
however, that could cheer his passage to the tomb was his; friends 
were around him — ^friends whom his own worth had raised froa^ 
among strangers, vieing with each other in acts of attention. — 
And they, too, in whose service he had too quickly spent his 
envies, appreciating his worth, were to him like brothers in their 
kindness ; which, though a gratifying mark of esteem, failed to 
repair that ruin which their want of care had accomplished. — 
Summer came and went, bringing the melancholy autumn : still 
he lingered. One bright clear morning he felt unwonted strength, 
such vigor as is often experienced by those from whom life is 
about to depart. The door of his apartment was open to admit 
the fresh air, and as he drank it in, life seemed to course more 
joyously in his veins. Seated in his arm chair, which for many 
weeks previous had been vacated, he conversed cheerfully with 
his mother, and chatted with his sister. At this moment the hall . 
doOr opened. A voice reached his ear, awaking all the emotions 
of his soul, and he exclaimed, '< Honora ! My God, I thank Ihee P' 
And in this he was not deceived, for in a few moments she was 
in his arms. Language would fail to describe the varying exta- 
cies of joy.smd sorrow in that meeting. On receiving tidings of 
the illness of George, Mr. L — ^ nuide immediate preparations to 
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visit him, -with his wife and daughter ; intending, if possible, to 
temove him to a warmer climate, that his life might be prolonged, 
if he could not be entirely restored. But he found it was too late, 
that death had claimed him for his own. Yet Honora couB not 
believe that it was so : unused to disease, she looked upon the 
sparkling eye, the glowing cheek now radiant with happiness, as 
evidences of returning health, and she talked to him in hope's 
own glowing language, of the joy which would be theirs, when 
again in their native home — ^while he gently checked her false 
expectations, by reminding her of the time when they should meet 
in heaven, and the bliss of that happy place. The day passed in 
fond and holy communings. The twilight came, and, alas ! with 
it came the angel of death. The sufferer felt his approach — a 
chill and darkness was upon him— and with a parting word — a 
convulsive embrace with his loved ones— a sigh — and he departed 
with his guide to the spirit world. With the fading leaf, the fall- 
ing flower, he passed away. That dark messenger from the hid- 
den world, in his upward flight with that pure soul, set his seal 
also upon the brow of the dex^oted Honora. Her spirit acknow- . 
lodged the sign, and from that moment she drooped like some 
tender plant touched by the early frost Ere twelve months had 
flown, her grave was made beside that of her friend, in an orange 
bower, which graces 

*'A land of delight, which rests 
Far off iQ the hreezy main ;" 

and her spirit had found a home with her beloved in the skies. 
Mrs* Elloway and her daughter make their dwelling with those 
friends who are equal sharers with her in grief j and in her prayers 
she remembers such, as, goaded by adversity and allured by am- 
bition, are bowed to the earth by labor. And her petitions arise, 
that sympathetic kindness may fill the hearts of those requiring 
the services of these care-worn, toiling ones. . 



People who make a point of pleasing every body, seldom have 
a heart for any one. The love of self is the secret of thoir desire 
to please, and their temper is generally fickle and insincere. 
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\ A EBTBICAL DIALOGUE FOE TWO VOICfia, 

BY J. M. FLETCHB*. 
\ pmsT VOICB. 

8eb yon star above ns, throwiof 

0*er ihe world iis softened light- 
Far and near beaeath its glotring; 
Sink the ^eetral shades of nig|kL 

8C00ND TOIGUB. 

Sister/ti^the sHetu breakifig 
Of a n€W and glfvioos da; ; 

Earth, and sea, and air are waking 
To the grandenr of its ray. 

r»«T voica. 

Blight upon yon mount Ms falHog, 
Lighting up the ruta'd pile— 

And a Toice of hope is calHng 

Through the dim and cloistered aisle, 

aacoRO ToicB. 

Lo ! in triumph hath it risen 

On the prayer, and thought, and deed, 

On the workshop and the prison, 
On the old familiar creed. 

BOTB VOICES. ^ 

lio! in triataph hath it risen, 
Glorious in its place abovc,^ 

With an angel's smile of glory 
Cometh it to hearts of love. 



It is not enough that w« know the truths of religion ; we must feed o& 
them, aa insects on a leaf, till the whole heart be colored by them. 
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A VERY picturesque, romantic scene the painter has " bodied 
forth" in this illustration ; one that carries the observer back to 
olden times, when even the more timid sex indolged in robust 
exercises, and had their recompense in well-developed forms, 
vigorous health and buoyant animal spirits. Falconry was the 
fayorite field sport of the middle ages, among the kings, princes, 
and nobles of England. It was revived in that country a few 
years ago, we believe, by the Duke of St. Albans, but is not fol- 
lowed to any considerable extent. A train of well-mounted ladies 
and gentlemen, riding forth on a clear bright morning, from some 
of the ancient homes of England's nobility, bent upon enjoying 
the sport, attended by their falconers, each with his hawk upon 
his wrist, must be a goodly sight. 

The training of falcons was at one time a very important busi- 
ness, and more laborious, perhaps, than the reader would imagine. 
The falcon family were alone employed for the purposes of sport, 
they being the only birds of prey that possessed the requisite 
docility. Of these the falcon proper and the ger-falcon were in 
highest request of the long- winged, and the gos-hawk and sparrow- 
hawk of the short-winged kinds. Species called the hobby, the 
kestral, the marlin and the buzzard, were next in request. The 
female bird was alone employed. Yijp need not here explain the 
manner of training these birds, as the reader will find fall infor- 
mation upon that subject in almost any book of English sports. 

As our hawking party are " at rest," it is somewhat difiicult to 
decide upon which branch of the sport they have been engaged. 
From the fact of their having dogs with them, and apparently too 
of the "pointer" breed, it is probable that partridge-hawking has 
been their employnient, though the ground is scarcely favorable 
for such sport, and would suggest " brook-hawking." Heron- 
hawking is generally esteemed the finest sport and most exciting. 
In the first of these one hawk only is " cast off;" in brook-hawk- 
mg one or more, according to the nature of the game ; but in 
heron-hawking three are always cast oiF as soon as the quarry is 
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seen. When the heron perceives its Ibes, it immediately disgorges 
any fish it may have secured, and strires to rise above the hawks. 
In this it rarely succeeds, and the hawks getting the upper station^ 
one of f hem makes its stoop. Sometimes the heron receives the 
first on its sharp bill, and the second is evaded by a sudden 
flange of position. This, however, only prolongs the conflict ; 
they all ri^e higher and higher in the air ; finally the successful 
stoop is made, and the heron becomes the prey of its pursuers. 

When the gentlemen of the party are "gallant cavaliers," other 
pleasures doubtless wait upon the party than merely that afforded 
by the chase ; and in that respect the engraving is perhaps 
slightly defective. w.* 



Xitnrttrg 3ffoticc0. 

**GftVMB8 wuoM TBB txMD o'Cakbs.'*— By Johd Knox. pp. 192. Boflton : Ctould A Liticoln. 1861. 

An interoMins little toIudw, with its quaint and feticitous titles simple and graphic in its deterip* 
tions, and replete with lore for ** Caledonia stem and wild." Though the writer says modestly in hia 
preface, that ** authorship is a profe8|^ to'which he makes bo pretensions," yet the ** trifle," as he 
is plaaaed to designate ibe volume, is^t destitute of some touches of enthusiasm and imagination. 

After commencing' its perusal, it wiH be found difficult to lay it aside till the last word is achieved, 
espeeiaBy if the reader shall happen to have been a visitant df its chosen localities. The few scenes 
IQ England and France that are brought forward, are well depicted. In the selections from lions in 
London, St. Paul'ris particularly well desciibed in a &w sentences. But the strength and life of the 
hook is, of course, reserved for Scotland. The doctrines of the author are distinctly apparent, as 
might be expected from his sobriquet of ^ John Knos,"** but a good and eamett spirit of piety, as 
.well as of patriotism, pervades the whole. 

" TaiBTT-SBcoND ANNUAL Rbpobt of the Controller of the Public Schools of the City and Goumy 

of Philadelphia, pp. 213. Octavo. Creasy 4tliarkley, Minor st, Philadelphia. 

In these days, when education is felt to be pre-eminently the safe-guard of the nation, a publication 
of th's nature assumes ten^foid importance. It aflbrds convincing testimony that the schools for the 
people in the beautiful city of Brotherly Love and its vicinity, are methodically organized and lita^ 
et-ally sustained. * 

But the essence of the volume is the Report of the Central High School, consisting of more than 
100 pages, replete with practical details and Uie results of experience. This Institution comprises 
more than 500 boys, under the care of twelve Professors and assistants. Its examination of candi- 
dates for admission, its established discipline, and thorough course of study attest the superiority of 
the system. Its salutary influence seems also to extend fuc b^ond its owp precincts. 

*' The privileges of the High School are held forth to the pupil as the reward of successful exer- 
tion in the lower schools. They are kept consUntly and distinctly in his view, and bpetate as a con- 
stant and abiding stimulus te exertioii, through all tiie successive stages Of promotion, from die low> 
est division of the Primary, to the highest class in the Grammar School" 

According to its established routine, the responsibilities of the Prinelpal are unusually arduous 
His requisitions migb t #eem almost to surpass the limits of finite efibrt. Tet, by the present princi- 
pal, not only are these faithfully discharged, but those incidental to the Editorship of one of our 
most prominent monthly serials, as well as an exquisite annual» and the compoeition of many arti- 
cles of a high literary standard. We should like ourselves to become the scholars of Professor John 
S. Hart m the occult and divitie science of numbering hours, and applying ihem to wisdom. 

We reoemroead this document to the perusal of all who realize the importance of training the 
young mind, who believe a right education of more value to this model republic than the Califor* 
nian mines, and consider those who conduct it, wisely, as beneftctois of the human race. 
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THE VAUDOIS WIFE.* 



Words by lllni. HSJOANB. 



Mfude by ASAHSIi ABBOT. 
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', gloved, Thy look is in my h^art ; Thy bo - aom is 
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rest - ing place. And yet I mngt de - part, 



Earth 




- * Tliewif«offtVA«doi8]«»d«r. inaaftUMkupon thalrTilli^e by tbe Papists, receiTed & morul 
Woond, and died ia her hnsband't arms, «x]iorfeins him U eoun^ and ettdurance. 
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iSftk- 



p=^ 




F-f^ 



oD my - soul is strong, too strong, Too predoos is its chaio. All 



I 



fnwffrf. 





1 



istiE: 




^^^^^^^ 



3 



d Tboa eeest mine eye grow dim, beloved ! 

Thoa seest my life-bk)od flow ; 
Bow to the Chastener silently. 

And calmly let me go f 
A little whHe between onr heartil 

The shadowy gulf moat lie ; 
Yet have we for communioit sweet 

A long eternity. 



3 Then bear and bear thee on, my kfre. 

Aye, joyonsly endure ; 
Our moantains most be altars yet, 

InTioIate and pure. 
Here most our God be worshiped 8tfll» 

With the worship of the fiie: 
Farewell ! there's but one pang ia death. 

One only-*leaving thee. 
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PERSONALITIES AND PREJUDGMENTS. 

' BT W. A. 8I.1BSPB1L 

" James, what- .kind of a change has come over you? When 
you lived here you was considered one of the gayest among the 
gay, but now ^ou maintain such a constant seriousness that one 
who did not know you would think that you never smiled ; espe- 
cially is that the case in company, and I have heard many of 
your old friends complain of your reserve at the social gathering 
the other evening !" 

This inquiry was addressed by Mrs. Semple to her husband's 
brother, who was visiting her and the place where he had formerly 
resided. 

" I was not aware, Helen," he replied, " that I merited the char- 
acter for gravity which you have ascribed to me, and if I look as 
sober as you have represented, I assure you I do not feel so, but 
I admit ttxat I have changed some, and I hope for the better.** 

" I do not know about that — ^vivacity and cheerfulness do t 
great deal towards promoting human happiness.'' 

" Certainly, and no one likes a lively disposition better than 
myself, but there is a wide difference between that and a vein of 
humor which consists principally in improper personalities, or a 
liveliness which consists mostly in the hasty and dogmatical ex- 
pression of opinions upon subjects of which people are almost 
wholly ignorant." 

" In ot^ier words, my worthy brother James would say, ' people 
laugh at each other too much, therefore I will not laugh at all, 
and people pass too many hasty judgments, t}ierefore I will say 
nothing.' " 

" You have expressed a part admirably, but your conclusions 
are too strong ; still I think it better to remain silent and inactive 
tthan to be a mere participant in such a mode of social intercourse." 

" Well, to be serious, I admit there is much truth in what you 
say, but are not these almost wholly the faults of those who are 
quite young and ^comparatively ignorant of life ?" 

/' As far as pay observation and experience 'extend, I regret to 
say that they are not — why, one can scarcely go into any company 
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without hearing some old gentleman whose reading extends per- 
haps to a weekly chapter in the Bible, and an occasional perusal 
of a party paper and his almanac, dispose in a very few minutes 
of all the important political and national questions of the day — 
questions which the intellects of our wisest and best statesmen 
have been unable to solve satisfactorily. And in another group, 
an old lady, while arranging her cap string, will consign all moral 
philosophy and scientific deductions to oblivion, and with the ease 
of an ofF-hand penman, cast the severest stigmas Upon some of 
the fairest characters, simply because all of their actions do not 
harmonize with her limited moral perceptions " 

" I do not know what kind of society you have been placed in 
to witness such foolish exhibitions of ignorance, and such a want 
of propriety ; but I am certain you could not have seen any thing 
of the kind the other evening, for every one whom I have heard 
speak of it has called it one of the pleasantest gatherings of the 
season, and I have regretted that I was unable to attend." 

" Your conclusion is a wrong one, for I did see much of it there, 
and, though publicly the occasion has been highly spoken of, you 
may rely upon it that in private there have been a great many 
bitter feelings harbored which were engendered by some sarcastic 
remark made then, and which arie being nursed into a fit condi- 
tion to make as keen a retort on the first opportunity ; and if the 
truth could be known, not a few domestic bickerings have occurred 
since, the origin of which could be traced to injudicious railery 
displayed there." 

" Well, as your descriptive powers are good, please give me an 
account of your observations." 

" If you would like to hear them I will do so, and as you are 
quite fond of having things in order, I will commence with the 
first thing which I noticed ; and that was a little scene in which 
Mrs. Western was the principal actor. Her husband was a little 
late, and when he entered the room where his wife was, she was 
surrounded by a compstoy of merry companions,' one of whom 
rallied him on his tardiness : he immediately apologised, and said 
the reason of his being detained was to congratulate a bride, an 
old acquaintance of his. * And, pray, how was she dressed ?' 
eagerly enquired Mrs. Western. ' Well, really, I do not know,' 
he replied. ^ I paid but little attention to that, but I believe her ' 
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drefis Wjas siUc, aad^tlfeit isbe. hlid on a straw bmnet with skhs^ 
kind of light trimming.' ' Ha ! ha ! ha !' exclaimed Mrs. Wes* 
tem, ' described just like aay xnaa—^I knew you would make a 
bungling piece of it, and that was what I asked you for.' Mr. 
Western is a very sensitive inaU) and though he said nothing, his 
countenance plainly indicated . that his happiness was destroyed 
for a part of the evening at least." 

" A very wrong course^ certainly ; but go on." 

" I stood conversing with Mr.and Mrs. Taft, and several others, 
Inspecting the different dispositions of children,, when he spoke up 
loud enough for all to* hear, ' Well, our little Fred has t^nper 
eaough for two or three children, but how he came by it I do not 
see, for his mother hciiS aot lost my of hers.' Mrs. Tafit, you are 
aware, has an alniosl; unpontrollable disposition, and Ibe effect of 
such a withering sarcasm at such a time; can be better imagined 
than described. Another little afiisdr, comparativeiy trifling in 
itself, still under the circumstances wrong,- i^asan attempt on. the 
part of Mrs. Center to be witty. The suliject of gold digg;ing was 
mentioned, and some one asked Mr. Centei* why he did not try 
his fortune at it, but before he had time to reply his wife exclaim* 
ed, < I have been trying my best for a. long time to have him go, 
but he has not cQurage enough, so I suppose I shall always have 
to keep him by my apron-string.' And she looked around upon 
the company with an air of .complacency which seemed t6 say, 
' I have said a very smart thing.' Mr. Ceater is very easily ex* 
ci^, a6d nothing disturbs him more than ridicule ; how then 
must he have felt, knowing too that she would not have^him g» 
for the world !" . i 

"Proceed, I am all attention, though the subject is an unplea- 
sant one." 

" There was one young man th^re who was too conspienoYB to 
escape observation. The ladies ^showed him^a great deal of favor, 
and in many things seined to regard him as a kind of ojade^ and 
not without some apparent reaaon, for he gave his opinion respect- 
ing passing events with such a readiness and so nsaxA positive* 
ne^s, that I presun^ many had begim to (think that he had an 
intuitive perception of what it take^ others, some .time to reason 
out, when unfortunately fi^ hipi he inentioQed the;iacrease of 
foreign travel, and with a condescending air reuEHrked, ^ I shall 
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take a tour mywlf socm—I shall go to Emopa fta^ and from 
ther^ proceed to Fraace t' 

'^ Axe you not getting tked of my deocriptbus of the party which 
you have heard praised so much?" 

'' No^ uo^ if you heard anjrthing more tell it to me, do." 

'^ In the eourse of the evening, a little group got to discussing 
the basis of congressional representation, and among them was 
the same Mrs. Western, who had taken so much pains in the early 
part of the evening to show her husband's ignorance about a 
trying matter ; well, in time the debate became a little warm, and 
riiQ partici|)ating in it, in answ^ to a leoiark made by a gentle- 
man, earnestly exclaimed, ' What, the little State of Rhode Island 
send as many senators to the Honse of Representatives as New- 
York sends I that is very unjust, and I do not believe that the 
next govenuxr of New-York will allow it !' When the rrfresh- 
ments were being served, a lady chanced to express a preference 
for some, kinds of food in the morning which are usually served at 
night. At the mention of such a choice nearly every one who heard 
it dropping the knife, exdairaed, ' Why, how can you? I never 
heardU>f such a thing before in my life !' Now a Kttle better sense 
of propriety and less hastiness of judgment would have saved that 
lady many unpleasant feelings, for ef course such exelamaticms 
most annoy her, bnt the reason of her peculiarity, if it ought to be 
called that, was ill health, bi another part of the room a gentle- 
man let a knife slip while removing the peel of an apple, and 
made a slight wound in his finger— at the sight of the blood 
which flowed,, a beautiful young lady, who was sitting near him, 
manifested the liveliest sympathy and readily offered to bind it up 
tar him, during which she frequently enquired if it pained him, 
and bestowed upon him all of those little attentions which a wo- 
man only oan bestow — ^weil, in less than ten minutes after that, 
on his saying that the <M style of pointed toed boots bid fair to 
be worn agiun soon, (and beii^ himself engaged in the boot busi- 
ness he ought to know,) she gave him a look of mingled contempt 
and ridicule^ and replied, < Oh, fiddle de dee ! it is no such thing, 
it cta^t be possible I know !' There was a nice distinction be- 
tween that iadjr's siyupathy for a sore finger, and her respect for 
a man's foelings, winch I am mmfble to appiecii^.'' 

*<Wdl,goaii.^ . 
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^'Th^ie wasmlittie ioeiilAnt ifi whioh Mr& Ladd sippeafed 
somewhat coift^icQOU& Mr. Ladd is of a grave, sedate eacst c^ 
windf a mati with whom people jaeter feel like tciflmg or being 
too &imiiar. He ^as giviog a. description of a plaee which they 
had visited, and made a mistake in regard to a cejrtain locality, 
when she interrupted him with an air and a tone which every 
one could see was intended to show that she was not afraid t* 
trifle with him — ' Do let me desciribe that, for your blunders will 
drive off half of your listeners, and your prosiness the other half, 
if you talk much longer !' And yet that same lady, whose abili- 
ties are of such a superior character, before they left their seats, 
enquired of her husband if the Indians did not raise the saffi:on 
which we have ! I saw one woman whose advantages ought to 
have placed her far above any thing of the kind, direct attention 
to a very modest and amiable young lady, and remark, ' t wonder 
how it is that she is able to wear such nice silks. — She certainly 
does not earn any more th^n many others who I know cannot 
afford to dress so.' And tibere was a ctirl of her lip which con- 
veyed an impression any thing but favorable. The truth of the 
matter was, the dress was presented to her by her brother. An- 
other occurrence, perhaps wofth menticHikig^ was an amusing 
blunder made by Mr. Kemp. He is always ready to give his 
opinion as soon as he can get an opportunity, fearing that the 
world will lose the benefit of his sage reflections. A well-informed 
and courteous gentleman, who had been spieaking of the advan- 
tages of our republican institutions, observed that some had con> 
sidered them almpst in danger, on account of the shock which 
the federal government had received. * Good enough for them,' 
warmly exclaimed Mr. Kemp, ^ the Federalists have no business 
with the government in any way, and every man ought to unite 
to put them down.' 

"There, Helen, I have told you enough about the party, and I 
will stop with the hope that by others' faults you and I may cor- 
rect our own ; and always harve respect enough for others and 
ourselves, not to laugh at every little error which may be com- 
mitted, and not to pass a final judgment upon a subject till we 
are sufficiently informed about it, and at least lo converse respect- 
ably. Public ridicule is ahnost ever the^ resort at small and nar- 
row minds, because they find it so much easier to laugh a thing 
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down than to reason about it ; and many a reputation as pore as 
\ras ever sustained, has been for a time sadly tamished in the 
eyes of some, because an individual who chanced to have some 
influence, viewing it only ou one side, passed a fiat of oondanna^ 
tion against it" 



I WOULD NOT BE A CHILD. 



BT MART SQOrr. 

I WOULD not be again a child, 
Life's nigged path anew begin*; 

Retrace my steps tfaroagh dangeis wild. 
Or liager at th« fount of sin. 

I would not dale again to brare 

< the feaz&i stonna of eariy yeefs i . 
To stand beside the ppen grave, 

And bathe the earth with scalding tears. 

While £uher, brother, sfeter, all 

Like forest trees have passed awa/ ; 

And know that we who watched their fall 
Are hasting to a sure decay. 

1 would not see my mother weep 
As she has wept, in days gone by, 

Her spirit wrung with anguish deep. 
Till e*en the fount of grief was dry. 

I would not see a cherished dream 
Vanish, like castle built in air 
' Upon the bank of life's dark stream, 

To leave a trace of ruin there. 

This heart would fear again to brook 
The^witheringsc<im of fortune's hdr— 

Thecritel slight, the haughty k>ok, 
'TIS hard M life's young mprn to bear. 

Tis hard to learn the bitter truth. 

That nought of earth is worth our eare^" 
Bach pleasure transient as our yonth, 

And dark the sky that promised lair. 
Mendham^ Jan. 1851. 
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FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

ritOM THE VBSirOH OF A. G. B^ABTIGUXS. 
BY MRS. 8T. SIMON. 

Toward the close of the month of January, 1828, a numerous 
band of men of all classes, and dressed in every variety of costume,' 
were assembled in a lai^ kitchen of a farm house, which stood 
about two leagues from Garhaix, in Brittany. The day had not 
yet dawned ; the apartment, lighted only by a slender candle of 
yellow wax, which was fastened to a hook against the wall, was 
illuminated, from time to time, with a sudden glare, when one of 
their number stirred the turf, which lay smouldering on the hearth. 
This gloomy and flickering light fell upon a strange medley of 
forms and faces — ^visages embrowned by toil and exposure, con* 
trasted wiA the lair and delicate features of the youths from the 
neighboring cities; vestments of goatHskins, mingled with the 
fashions of Paris, and the weapons of the peasantry of the pro 
vince, piled up with the most diegant and highly finished fowl- 
ing pieces. 

Most certainly, had a stranger entered this apartment, he would 
have been gready perplexed in fonning an opinion of so singular 
an assemblage ; he might as readily have imagined that he had 
fallen amid a band of Chouans, as amid a company of joyous 
guests, invited to a wolf hunt. All were eating, drinking or 
smoking, and still, without resigning the charms of these delight- 
Ail occupations, each one found means to shout louder than his 
neighbor ; accordingly, the din was like that of Babel ; the fine 
coats tried to comi»ehend the dialect of the goa^skins ; the latter 
took, laughing, and without ceremony, from the stores of tobiacco 
brought by the city gentry, and when the fingers of a rude pea- 
sant lighted upon a sigar, be crammed it into his mouth, like a 
quid, and chewed it with as much delight as a child would de- 
vour a piece of sugar candy. 

In the mean while the snow fell in dense flakes, so as to pre- 
vent the rays of the sun from piercing the obscurity which still 
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lay upon the wretched xoads of the neighborhood. The vast 
desert which surrounded the farm house, was undisturbed by the 
slightest sound ; nature seemed to repose in death-like slumber, 
from which the faint light that rose upon the horisKm was unable 
to arouse her. In the midst of this gloomy solitude, where every 
living creature was silent, a practised eye could have discovered, 
far off, upon a hollow path, two foot passengers, toiling onward in 
the direction of the farm. It was evident from their costume that 
they were two poor sons of ancient Armcnica ; the differ^ce in 
their height, and their strong resemUance in aH other respects, 
together with the affectionate glances which the taller of the two 
^st upon his young companion, at every obstacle in thdr path, 
indicated, with sufficient cleamesiS, the fraternal tie which united 
them, and which is so sacred in these wretched districts. 

-< Wherefore," said the elder, ^^ wbexefote not leave me now, 
brother ? You are already wearied, dome, return to our mother, 
and tell Jeanne to recite an ave for every wolfs head that she 
wishes me to bring home." 

<' Listen, Pierre I" replied the lad, to whom these words were 
addressed, and who appeared to be about fifteen years of age — 
<< listen," he said, with an air of resolution, " I will not deceive 
you any longer ; you might as well know it at once — ^theie is no 
help for it — I will not leave you this day." 

" How ? During the hunt " 

<' During the hunt I will be at your side with my hedging bill. 
Look, how sharp it is !" And the lad drew fxoQli beneath his coat 
of skins, the weapon which he bad dius fax kept eare£dlly con- 
cealed. 

'^ Why, boy, would you have me miss the hunt ?" replied the 
elder, startled at his brother's determination ; '^ how can I strike 
down the wolves, if I have to busy myself wi^h taking care of 
you ? I might as well have brought Jeume with me." 

'< Let me follow you, Rerre, and I tell you the dajr's woifc will 
be good." 

" Follow me ! If you take a step farther, I will give up wolves, 
Jeanne, and all, and as long as you live you will have to reproach 
yourself for having prevented me from purchasing a siibstitote. 
You will see me set out f(»? the ? egiment, leaving Jeanne and 
pother in despair ; and one day you will hear that I have died 
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in some hospital. Come then, Sm/e, my little fellow, leare aw 
here, and think no more of the matter." 

^< Pierre, you da not understand the business ; listen to me i-^ 
Alone by yourself, you will be vjery lucky if you bring home two 
heads ; while with me you will get three. Then, you will receive 
ninety francs from his worship the mayor, and with a little more, 
which we will easily get together, you will make up the hundred, 
which ar^ necessary to purchase a substitute. That is the reason, 
why I wish to acoompUny you to the hunt ; I love you too dearly 
to let you go for a soldier— do you hear ? and then, who will 
take care of mother when you are away? Father is old and 
sickly^ and Jeanne, the poor thing, is no richer than we are. So, 
it is all settled, I will gp to the hunt with you." 

Pierre tried in vain to dissuade Rene from his project ; the little 
fellow had settled it in his head and in his heart, that be would 
aid his brother, and the proverb " obstinate as a Breton" proved 
true in his case. Stubborn as the independent animal in whose 
skin he was clc^hed, he threatened to go alcme to the huntf and 
the latter had no hope, but in the idea of having him shut up in 
the fann h(Mise, which they leaehed when the hunters were upon 
the point of setting out. 

The new comers were received with acciamations which spoke 
very favorably for Pierre's courage, but several voices were mised 
against his brothel's participation in dangers which grown men 
alone had the strength and the coolness to encounter, Pierre, 
delighted by &is support, begged the hunters to assist him in eon- 
fining Rene in tt^ farm house, taking them to witness that it 
would be downright murda? to permit a lad in no wise practised 
in the hunt to participate in its perils. Stilly an old wolf huater, 
whose youthful remembrances had beoi aroused by the lad's 
courage, declared that he was a bcave little feltow, and that diey 
must take him with them, notwithstanding his ine^peiieouoe ; 
wbeieupcm lie related how he had slain his first wolf at the age 
of fourteen years ; but this rash counsel was overruled. R^ae 
was confined in a hay loft, where they left him at liberty to make 
a warm nest for himsrif, and to sle^ away the time until the 
return of the band. 

When each one had armed himself with his musket or his 
pitchfork, the older huntsmen gave the signal for their depsurture. 
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Their first steps in the sdm^w were acconipaiiidd by yaxioiis ludic* 
rous accidents, which provoked the loud laughter of the peasants 
at the expense of the city notiees ; but, after an hotir's march, 
they all grew more serious, as the guides declared that, to judge 
from the recent and numerous tiacks imprinted upon Uie snow, 
the wolves were in strength in the forest Tbey divined, with 
great sagacity, that their enemies must be united in a single band^ 
an occurrence which happened only when they weie pressed by 
devouring himger, and pushed, by a sort of madness, to the most 
desperate enterprises. The old wqlf hunter, whose words exer 
cised a legitimate authority over his coraiades, in consequence of 
numerous conflicts with these animals, in which he had been the 
hero, discovered, as he advanced, so matiy infallible signs of the 
dangers to which they would be esqxwed, that it was thought 
necessary to halt, in order to settle ujpon a plan of battle. In a 
short and energetic address, he gave the city gentry very clearly 
to understand, that the affair had ceased to be a party of pleausure ; 
that he and his comrades were resolved, at all hazards, to destroy 
the Wolves, because they w^!e paid for them by the head, an^ 
besides, because their droves of hones wero sadly thinned by these 
rapacious enemies ; but titiat the people fiom the city would do 
much better, in his ojanion, to return and keep warm at the farm 
house, or, at least, to obey his directions strictly^ otherwise they 
must make up their minds to leave some shreds of their hides in 
the forest. 

We cannot affirm that the courage of some of the party was not 
shaken by these interesting admonitions ^ this is certain, however^ 
no one turned back, but all gave the utmost attention to the wolf 
hunter's directions. Of about forty hunters, the neighboring man- 
sions had fbmished a score of young men, well equipped and 
armed with muskets, and fumidied with bayonets. The peasants, 
about twenty in number, expecting that they would have to deal 
witfi adversaries, who, at this season, would not fly, had disdained 
the use of firo arms, and had provided themsdves with pitchforks 
or pikes, to wfaidi they had added, as a xneasure of precaution, 
tiiidr terrible hedging bilk, an instruinent of great weight, rather 
short, and slightly curved at the point. 

^ We must separate here,'' cried the general of this little army, 
^' we must surround the finest ts well as we can ; you will ad> 
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vance, two by two only, for if y6u are men of heart, two of ybu 
can defend yourselves against four wolves. Besides, it is not 
likely that you will have to deal with so many enemies at once, 
because by arriving from all sides at the same time, we shall give 
them employment. If you would not bring the whole troop upon 
you, do not. utter a word above your breath, and do not fire until 
you are sure of your aim ; lastly, let each one who is provided • 
with a pike or pitchfork, take a musketeer for a companion, and 
all will go well." 

The hunters paired themselves in haste and at random, and 
they advanced noiselessly toward the little forest in which the 
wolves had taken refuge. Pierre had a yoimg fashionable from 
a neighboring city for his companion ; our young Breton, how- 
ever, occupied as he was, with the idea of carrying home a rich 
booty, did not bestow much attention upon him ; but any other 
in his place, would have beeii struck by the elegance of his attire 
and equipments ; he Was dressed in a hunting suit, trimmed with 
costly furs, and his fowling piece, inlaid with silver, was of the 
most exquisite workmanship. Pierre led the way at a quick pace, 
scarcely answ^ing the repeated questions which his companion 
addressed to ham. They were soon interrupted by a prolonged 
and discordant howl, which seemed to produce a very different 
imiiression upon the stranger from that which was manifested in 
the ardent glances of the young peasant. They advanced, how- 
ever, with more rapidity ; but the silence was now troubled only 
by the forest echoes, which replied in the distance, like well 
arranged signals. 

"Faster, my friend !" said Pierre, at last, with considerable im 
patience. '*^We shall have much work to do, I think, and the 
days are short. * So, let us lose no tiine.'^ 

" Why, my young lad, you talk quite at your ease ! But there 
is no use in being in .such a hinry." 

At this moment they reached the border of the forest : the bowl- 
ings now grew more frightful, and seemed to be concentrated in a 
single spot. At intervals, a prolonged cry, which rose loud above 
all the rest, reechoed in so wild a tone, that it seemed impossible 
that the sound could come from the throat of a ten'estrial crea-' 
ture ; but Pierre's practised ear knew, at once, that it proceeded 
from some horses surrounded by wolves, and that the latter de- 
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fenred their attaek uatil their numbers should give them the 

ce/tainty of victory. 

It is not uncommon in Brittany, in those districts which are 
thinly inhabited, to hear at a distance the sounds of these furious 
combats. The breeders of horses are in the habit of turning loose 
the numerous droves which they are unable to stable in their too 
scanty out-houses ; in the market season they drive them into an 
enclosed field, and by certain marks each proprietor recognizes 
those which he turned loose, the number generally augmented by 
several foals, and often also diminished by the victims iifhich 
have been unable to escape the rapacity of the wolves. 

All the hunters had heard the cries of alarm uttered by the 
horses, and coming up from twenty diffeient directions, they had 
reached a narrow clearing, where a most strange and fearful 
spectacle awaited them. Pierre, retarded by the hesitating pro- 
gress of his companion, was among the last to reach the spot, and 
stood, like the rest, motionless, until all were in readiness for the 
attack. 

Let the reader picture to himself, in the c^tre of the opea glade, 
a dozen mares with their colts, crowded close together, and dis* 
playing every sign of the most deadly terror. In a circle arcmnd 
them, and as near as possible, an equal number of noble horses, 
whose glaring eyes and bristling mane gave evince of the fear 
which had seized them. Backed against the group in their midst, 
their fore legs rigid as bars of iron, they awaited, uttering melaa- 
choly cries, the attack of the wolves, which hemmed them in on 
every side. The latter, with angry growls, and displaying their 
long white teeth, at times crept towards them sideways, then 
stopped suddenly, held in awe by the horses, whose feet were 
quickly raised to strike the aggressors. Already one wolf, more 
impatient than the rest, had made a le»p at the breast of eax aged 
horse, which with a single stroke frcnn his hoof had dashed bis 
head in pieces. The carcase, stretched motionless at the feet of 
the vanquisher, seemed tp warn the assailants that the victory 
would cost them dear. 

The oldest and. most practised hunters ^vere at a loss :ho^ to 
bring aid to the drove ; to rush upon the wolves would throw the 
horses into disorder, and these were indebted for thf^ safety soldy 
to their deteriiiined attitude. A discbarge of musketry was as 
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lileely to destroy as many horses as wolves. In Aik embarrassing 
situation, Pierre made a sign to his companions that he Was about 
to begin the engagement ; a g^eral howl was suddenly heard, 
and before they had time to look around after the cause, three 
huntsmen were hurled to the ground by the headlong passage of 
a reitiforcement of eight or ten wolves, which, without pausing, 
dashed with a single bound into the midst of the group of terrified 
ianimals. From this moment the combat became a horrible slaugh- 
ter, in which the horses quickly lost the advantage. Soon they 
began to disperse, and the fugitives, dashing on in all directions at 
once, scarcely gave the hunters time to glide behind the trees, to 
avoid being trampled imder their feet. 

As may be imatgined, those of the city gentry, who were present 
for the first time at such a spectacle, had judged it prudent, some 
to retake the road to the farm house, others to clambet up tfi^ 
trees, and to remain passive spectators of the combat ; but the 
sole thought of the peasants Was to profit, by the chaiiccs of the 
battle, and to their great joy, the greater part of their enemies had 
remained in the glade, busied in despatching a few colts, which 
had fallen at the first onset. The old wolf hunter now advanced 
coolly toward the centre of the glade, calling out to the hunters 
from the city to approach, and fire at as close a distance as possi- 
ble. Pierre turned to repeat thiis advice to his companion, but far 
as his eye could reach, he saw no signs of him, except a velvet 
cap suspended from a bush. 

So eager were the wolves in devouring their prey, that they 
were not diverted from it until they had received a dozen musket 
shots, aimed with considerable accuracy. Attacked at the same 
moment by the pikes and bills of the peasants, they turned furi- 
busly upon their assailants, and forced them to retire as far as the 
trees, which the latter had severally selected as a protection for 
their backs. Thus the strife was Continued in separate groups, 
each man defending himself against two or three adversaries. — 
Pierre had just plunged his weapon into the breast of the wolf 
nearest him, and was preparing to renew the attack, when, sud- 
denly, he felt the teeth of another enter his left shoulder ; he tried' 
to grasp his hedging bill with his right hand, bat his arln was seized 
by a second enemy, which he vainly endeavored to shake off. 

"Help, my comrades P' he cried, in accents of despakj^'^helpf 
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'^ '^ Hold Jyrm .for a mooiBat,'? replied the old wolf hunter^ ui a 
Toice of thunder-^'' tin^xe^ that feUow is fimshed !" 

The old -vrolf hunter, in tmthy had just despatched his third 
victim, .but he could not come up in time to his assistance ; the 
terrible shocks which Pi^7«, in vain, endeavored to resist, ex- 
hausted his strength ; he fell upon one knee, and seized by the 
throat by the wolf which had Iterated his shoulder, he pantedr 
breathless, beneath the strong jaws which throttled him. " Jeanne ! 
my mother !'! murmured the poor fellow, as a shodc more temUe 
than the preceding ones, hurled him roughly to the ground. But 
to his great surprise, his enemy relaxed his hold ; Pierre unclosed 
his eyes, and beheld his ferocious adversary stretched at his feet, 
bis head split asunder, while at the same moment, the one which 
liad fastened upon his arm, loosened his grasp, and fled, howling 
fearfully. ^ . 

Pierre needed but a second to recognize his preserver, and fell 
into his arms. " Rene, my lad !" he cried, and then sank into a 
swoon, while the Hood poured in streams from his neck. 

Three hours after, the spot where this fearful scene had occurred 
showed not a trace of any uncommon event The snow had 
fallen so fast that the footprints of the combatants and the stains 
of blood were entirely concealed, and the headless carcases of the 
wolves were fast disappearing beneath its flakes. A gloomy 
silence had succeeded to the clamors of the morning; the branches 
of the trees were motionless, and the wild forest seemed to have 
be^n abandoned by bird and beast as a place of horror. Nothing 
is so painful,; at times, as the insensibility of nature in the face of 
events tba,t rack the heart of man. Who has not reproached the 
flowers of the garden, or the still smiling fields, for their tranquil 
and unruffled vegetation, when, the evening before, we have 
inferred a beloved friend ; all passes on the morrow as it passed 
even before the birth of the friend whom we have lost, and now 
that he is no more, it seems as if he had never been. 

Although the wolves had been driven from the district by this 
memorable hunt, and although there was nothing likely for some 
time to attract a peasant into the glade, yet about nooi^ on ^ho 
very day of this e]cpedition, a young lad advanced along a difli- 
cult path j with every sign of lassitude and despair. His face was. 
bathed in tears, his g^ro^nts . w^re rent and bloody, and notpith- 
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. Standing his efforts to xna onward icnr, 91 few (il^p^ he wacs ifoiwod, 
at every instant, to resume his ordinary paee. He at last readied 
the edge of the wood, and then collecting himself for a moment, 
he glanced around for a particvilar spot in the clearing. As soon 
as he had discovered it, he ran thitherward, and having stirred up 
the snow with his feet, he conunenced an active search, the object 
of which, doubtless, was of great importance to hiih, for, from 
time to time, he uttered exclamations and groans, apparently 
caused by the ill success of his efforts. Suddenly the sight of 
two wolves, lying headless, side by side, excited a burst of savage 
rage in the bosom of the young peasant ; he grasped his bill, and 
hacked them funously, although they were no longer to be feared ; 
but soon this anger ceased, as if by enchantment, when pushicig 
aside one of the two carcases, he perceived a spotted handker- ' 
chief, folded iu the form of a cravat. To seize it, to raise it in 
the air, to cry " here it is !" as if some one were near, to herf him, 
was the work of a n^znent, then retracing his steps with/ fresh 
vigor, he soon disappeared in tiie depths of th^ &icst. 

What then had passed since morning, and why had Rene^ fin- 
it was hej notwithstanding the fsUiguesof theday, made a second 
excursion to the forest, merely to fiqd this spotted handk&rchfef ? 

The reader will remember t^iat Pierre had confined his brother 
in a hay loft, persuaded that he had pla<ced him beyond the reach 
of the dangers of the hunt ; but Rene bad not given up his pur- 
pose. A&er having allowed the band of h|un|;ers to depart to such 
a distance from the farm, that he no longer feared to be disturbed 
in his projects.,, he hastily plaited a eord of straw of sufficient 
strength to support^a weight double his own. By this means he 
rpached the court-yard, the gate of which was never closed, and 
walking briskly onward, he had reached the glade in time to bring 
aid to his brother, whose enemies he had destroyed at the mom^it 
when they were upon the point of devouring him. 

Unfortimately, the wound which Pierre had received in his 
throat, and which immediate care might have rendered less daur 
gerous, had been merely bandaged, on their way to the farm 
house, and wheuithere, it was evident that nothing short of a 
mimcle could save the life of the courageous peasant The wolfs 
teeth had penetrated so deeply that the bones of the back part of 
the .bead: were almost prushed. The wounded man had been 
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tmeed wMi dcdiihmi, a Tiolent ferer had ensued, and no one at 
die £Einn possessed either the skin or the remedies requisite in 
mich an emergency. 

' AnM all his pain, Pierre was disturbed by a single thought, 
which toimented him far more than his physical suffering. On 
starting for the hunt, he had wound about his neck a handker* 
diief which had been given to him by his betrothed. It was the 
ojdy |Mesent whidi he had erer received from her, and feeling 
that he was about to die, without embracing his beloved Jeanne, 
the poor fellow asked with tears, for the handkerchief as a last 
consolation. Every one about him had attributed this request to 
his delirium,, but wh«i Rene, who had gone to seek the pastor of 
the nearest village, returned, he comprehended his brother's desire ; 
he did iH)t hesitate for a moment, although he was already over- 
come with fatigue, but departjj^ and returned, weeping all Ae 
way, Vitfi the pledge of Jeattne's love.- 

It was time. Pierre had scarcely strength left to press his lips 
to the cherished handkerchief ; he sank backward, making a 
sign to Resie to. pass it about his neck, murmured a few words in 
his brother'^ e^r, th^i a stream of blood gushed from his mouth 
aM nostrils, and be expired ! 

Five years afterward, Rene had grown to manhood. A child 
of natme, like the trees of the forest, like the flowers .and birds of 
the fields, he accomplished his destiny t>pon the earth, while 
Pierre and his memory lay buried in the tomb. Jeanne, the orphan 
girl, had coifae to live with the toother of the young lad, to soothe 
her gr]e£ and to assist her in the labors of the household i-she 
wte an excdlent girl, pretty, healthy and active as a young fawn } 
she had reached her twenty-second year > As for Rene, he had 
gfDwh to be one of the bravest and comeliest lads in the coimtry. 
Bxempted, by his father's death, from the terrible conscription, ne 
could devote his life to the support of the only beings who were 
dear to him, Jeanne and his aged mother. He earned for them 
their daily bread, and received in exchange the sweetest caresses, 
the most fervent blessings. He, at last, began to look upon Jeanne 
with CTiotioQs different from those of a brother,4nd in course of 
time he begged the pastor to speak to the young girl, and ask her 
hand fi^r him in marriage. 

Pierte's^ betrothed confessed that she would be very happy as 
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Rene's wife, but that she durst not break the vows of h^r first 
love. Rene, who, with his ear placed against the door, listen^ 
to her reply, then made his appearance, and declared that his 
brother's last words had been the.foUowing : " My little Rene, do 
not forsake Jeanne, and if. the time should ever come when you 
love her, take her for a wife." 

" The time has come," said the pastor, " has it not, Rene ?" 
They were soon joined in marriage, and God blessed them with 
such happiness that they often reproached themselves when they 
called to mind how seldom they thought of a brother whom both 
had loved with an affection almost without bounds. 



ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER. 

BT A NEW COnrSIBUTOK. 

Sister I tlirough many a long and lingering year 

A path of constant pain was by thee trod,^ 
Bat now are ended all thy sufferings here, 

Thy soul has risen on high, to dwell With Gkxl. 

Thy frame inanimate, beneath the sod 
Shall rest, disturbed by nought of human woes, 

In peaceful slumber rest, until each clod 
Shall yield its precious charge, when at the close 
Of time, the archangel's trump shall break their Jong repose. 

Oh, how each angry word, each act unkind, 
Though long forgotten, rises now to view, — 

How dire remorse, with tortures racks my mind, 
As faithful memory, with her pencil true. 
Paints every action-ogives to each its due 

Degree of space, shades careful every part. 
E'en to that last heart-rending long adieu. 

With tints so vivid that they make me start, 
And the whole picture seems engraven on my heart. 

If thy pure spirit in those realms of love, 

Can know our thoughts below, as some Relieve, 
Oh, then look down upon me from above. 

Forgive those acts for which I often grieve. 

Oh, how such knowledge would my mind relieve. 
And may we one and all, who heaved the sigh 

And shed the tear when death did as bereave 
Of our dear parent, meet him in the sky, 
And tkere together spend a blessed etentty; 
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AMERICAN WOODBINE. 

SEE ENGRAYINO. 

The beautiful colored engraving that embellishes our present 
number, represents the Azalea nudiflora. In common language, 
it is called by different names, as Pink Azalea, American Wood- 
bine, Early Hoheysucklej and Pinxter Blomachee. Other species 
are called Swamp Pink, White Honeysuckle, Fragrant Honey- 
suckle, &c., in reference to some circumstance relative to the flower 
or situation of the shrub. This class of shrubs is rather difficult 
of cultivation, owing, probably, to the peculiarity of the soil it 
chooses for nourishment ; but when the florist is successful, he is 
richly rewarded for all his efforts. The soil pepper for most of 
the species is decayed wood and leaves, mixed with a small por- 
tion of sand. Although some of them grow in the midst of 
swamps, even therd it will almost invariably be found that they 
spring up from a dry knoll, or perhaps from a decayed stump of 
a tree. It is met with in some parts of Asia, is common in North 
and South America, and also in Europe. 



TO MRS. OTIS. 

aXE PORTRAIT. 
BY MRa. FRANCBB 8. OSGOOD. 

Th£t told me bcaaty, o'er thy face, <Hast thou, within thy bosom, hid 
Had breathed her rarest, richest spen,S The charmed flower from Erin's shore, 

And iig^htly twined an airy grace sWhich some fond fairy found amid 

In every curl that round it fell. > Her blooming fields, and hither bore ? 

We met— and 'neath the veil of light sAh, no ! within those dark blue eyes, 
And bloom that beauty round thee flung,sThose gracelul words, that winning smile^ 

r found a charm of holier might, >A dpeply sweet enchantment lies, 

For love had tuned thy silver tongue. > Beyond the spell from Erin's isle ! 

'Tis said in Erin's sunny isle, ^Thon dost not need the charmed flower. 

That they who wear the shamrock leaf,S Thou dost not need the dairy's art ; 

A blessing bring where'er they smile, \lnfieling dwells thy magic powpr, 
That lighu and warms the wildestgrieC^ The leaf of love is in thy keart! 
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THE WIDOW'S SON. 

BT PARK M0OD7. 

In a seaport town in one of the New England States, lived a 
widow, the relict of a coasting skipper, who was lost with his 
vessel in one of those December gales which leave widows and 
orphans to mourn the wreck of hopes and property. Besides his 
vessel he had nothing, and the loss of this, uninsiured, left his 
widow and only son penniless. The son, Henry, at this time was 
eight years of age, too young to take his father's loss much at 
heartj but his mother was inconsolable. She had married under 
adverse circumstances, and together they had struggled through 
trials and adversity, till at length the sun of prosperity dawned,- 
and the brightness of the future bid fair to compensate for the past 
The happiness of a secure and independent home, with the means 
of educating her child, and the unabated attachment of him with 
whom she had exchanged her early vows, were hers, when this 
unexpected blow checked the current of her hopes, and shrouded 
her in grief. Time had not tempered this severe affliction, ere 
the encroachments of poverty became apparent, and, as if more 
was wanted to add to the severity of her reverses; her child was 
taken sick with a fever, which only her unwearied attentions 
saved from the grave. On his recovery, he became her sole care 
and constant thought, and for him she plied the needle when 
others slept, or tilled her little garden with wearied limbs when 
others would have rested. The mother's love was not lost upon 
the son. Morning and night would he set by her, listening to 
iuistruction from her lips, or follow her with hounding step when 
necessity called her, to tjie village. It was her delight to have 
him always near, and with a mother's watchfulness she guarded 
th^ influences to which he became exposed, and led him gently 
in the paths of peace and wisdom. It was remarked by the vil- 
lagers with what respect and love he yielded his mother obedi- 
ence. In one insta^^ce, when insulted for the poverty of his garb, 
his forbearance rose to heroism. 
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As he grew older, their reducbd circumstances became apparent 
to him, and with tears he besought her to find something for him 
to do which would lighten her burdens. She could only direct 
him to be industrious with bis little spade in the plot of ground 
from which came most of their subsistence. He sometimes went 
to the sea-side, and obtained a basket of clams, and in one of 
these excursions he assisted some fishermen to mend their nets, 
and spread them to dry in the sun, for which he received a half 
dollar. But this could not supply their growing necessities. The 
cold and long winter nights came on, and the snow blew in clouds 
around their cottage, burying the walls and fences under it, as 
well as the little supply of wood which had hitherto kept them 
warm. With trembling hands they searched out the scattered 
sticks, lest each one drawn from beneath the snow should be the 
last. Henry was now twelve years old. He had been taught to 
read and write, and when the kindness of a neighbor procured 
them an interesting book, or when the eye of the son followed the 
mother's pencil as she explained to him some difficult sum in 
arithmetic, he seemed perfectly happy. But soon their poverty 
presented itself in appalling colors. There was but one way in 
which it seemed possible for him to remedy it, and that was to go 
to sea. But how could he break this subject to his mother ? He 
would encourage her with a himdred ways in which he meant to 
supply their wants, but uppermost in his thoughts was the idea 
of shipping as cabin-boy. What could he do in the village to 
earn money? It was a community of seafarers, depending 
entirely upon commerce for support, and what other places pre- 
sented he knew not, for he had never been ten miles beyond the 
limits of his native town. He had seen other boys of his own age 
return from sea, not rich to be sure, but with enough to add mate- 
rially to the comforts of their homes, and in the mean time he 
would be no burden to his mother, and would be growing older 
and better able to earn more. These were his thoughts, and 
though he wished his mother might become acquainted with 
them, he could not brcf^ them to her. At first he hinted vaguely 
the thoughts which swelled his heart, but to these the widow shook 
her head, for they awoke unpleasant memories. She would suf- 
fer any privation rather than her son should meet the fate of his 
fiither. But the winter came on more severe ; want overshadowed 
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them by day, and kept them chill by night. It became neqes- 
sary that something should be done, and in this emergency, Henry 
pressed boldly his plans. It was a trying time for both; the 
means of sustaining life were nearly exhausted. 'The argmnents 
of Henry were backed by graphic pictures of the happiness they 
would enjoy on his return, which would be in a few months. Tbd 
thought of his leaving home, and at that season too, the most 
dangerous, filled her with anguish, as well it might. But the 
necessity seemed imperative. Rather than to beg she would give 
her consent. 

Previous to dismissing him to his comfortless attic on the even- 
ing of these reflections, she gave him permission to enquire at the 
village the next day concerning the brig Antonia, which was get- 
ting ready to sail. This vessel was commanded by an old friend 
of her husband's, and was reported the safest that went from 
that port. In this she thought her son would be better cared for 
than with strangers, and if, after conversing with Capt, Norcross, 
fae should take an interest in the son of his old friend, she decided 
to let him go. Henry reported the next day that the Antonia 
would sail the last of the month, and that the voyage would Qd 
be a long one. Capt. Norcross had none of the widow's fears, and 
in his interview with her partly dispelled hers. Henry was cftiip- 
ped. and parted from his mother with a hopeful heart, though his 
eyes were full of tears. With her head bowed, she wended her 
way back to the cottage, now more lonely and comfortless than 
ever before, but in the belief that her son was well cared for, she 
bore her own troubles witliout a murmur. The spring-time soon 
came round, the time when she might expect some tidings from 
him. She enquired at the village, but the vessel had not been 
spoken. The weather had become warm, ^d by untiring industry 
she saw her prospects brightening. How would her son rejoice to 
find her well, and the cottage once more cheerful now that it was 
summer. The time had arrived when she might expect him, and 
though her fears were never idle, she could not believe but his 
smiling face would soon gladden h^ home. She had fixed the 
very day of his arrival, and determined to have some delicacy in 
store for him. There were anxious eyes besides hers watching 
for the arrival Of the brig Antonia. Every white speck in the 
distance was regarded with intense interest, but the Antonia canie 
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not. The week of her anticipated arrival had passed, but no 
Henry came. Tlie longest possible time allotted for a safe voyage 
had elapsed, and the fears of the timorous were communicated to 
an. At tength a sail was seen on the distant waves. It gave 
hope. Nearer and nearer it aj^roached, discovering at last to the 
eager spectators the long-looked-for Antonia. The widow flew to 
the water-side, as did the other villagers, and saluted the first 
boat's crew which landed with innumerable questions. Relative 
met relative as they stepped upon the beach ; the heartfelt wel- 
come was extended, and all were joyous — all save the widow, for 
among them all she saw not her son. Another boat was seen to 
leave the Vessel, and towards this her eyes were directed. In the 
excitement attending the first landing, her questions were evaded 
or unanswered, and with trembling, she awaited the arrival of the 
oAer boat. Her heart misgave her, as nearer and nearer it drew, 
and among those who filled it she saw not her son. It landed, 
and one after another stepped upon the beach, but he was not 
there. In an agony of grief she sprang towards the captain, and 
implored him to tell her of her son — to say that he was well, and 
diat no accident had befallen him. His evasive replies, and un- 
concealed look of sorrow were an answer. She entreated him to 
tell her all, and in his blunt way he related how, on their passage 
out, they experienced rough weather, and he was lost overboard. 
As might be anticipated, this filled her cup of sorrow to overflow- 
ing. She was borne to her cottage helpless as a child, and from 
the severe stroke never recovered. The dreary winter came round- 
again, but the assistance of neighbors kept her from want, and 
once more the summer spread its mantle of green upon the hill- 
side and alcmg the flowing streams, but when the leaves becanle 
withered by the autumn frosts, they fell upon the widow's grave. 



True greatness beams from a lowly lot all the more nobly. — 
The reason of this is, that in our vulgar thoughts we art so apt 
to associate it with certain external advantages. Hence the sm*- 
prise and pleasure we feel on seeing it where we had not been 
accustomed to look for it. 
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HOPE. 

BT RSY. S. D. LOUOHESD 

This is a sweet word, so considered by all, but particularly so 
to the Christian. It is said to be made up of expectation and 
desire, and is therefore the awakening of an expectation in th© 
mind of a future good, with a desire for it§ attainment. Hope 
spreads its dove-like wings over the cradle of^he infant, and glad- 
dens the mother's heart in anticipation of the future. It plays 
about the path of the child, and dances his heart with joy as he 
approaches manhood ; it is the constant attendant of his riper 
years, whether at home or abroad, asleep or awake. Hope dwells 
in the habitation of prosperity, and is found in the abode of adver- 
sity ; it spreads the rich fields of wealth before the view of the 
ambitious, and fills the imagination of the pursuer of pleasure 
with scenes of indescribable delight. 

Hope animated the patriarchs' hearts under the darker dispen- 
sation, as they looked into the future. It cheered the souls of 
prophets, while from Zion's walls they heralded the coming of 
Messiah. It pointed them through the vista of succeeding ages 
to the star which would rise on Bethlehem, and for a short space 
sit on Calvary, but the lustre of which would not in the least 
diminish till eternity should lose itself in its own vastness. 

Hope cheered the desponding disciples while their Lord slept 
in the tomb, and strengthened their expectation of his triumph 
over death- It saw the first opening in the veil of eternity as the 
light of immortality fresh fix)m the throne broke the gloom sur- 
roimding the sepulchre. 

Hope sojourned with the apostles and martyrs during tlieir 
exiles, imprisonments, banishments ; it lit up their gloomy dun- 
geons, quenched the violence of the kindling fagot, and sat in the 
language of holy triumph on their lips as the curling flames 
chased their spirits up to God. 

Hope is the Christian's solace under the trying circumstances 
peculiar to his passage through the world ; it;, hushes the din of 
worldly commotion, and < calms tlic waves of life's rough sea' 
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about his bark. It is a soother of sorrows, a comforter in trouble, 
a friend to all in every rank and condition. It shows equal re- 
spect to savage and civilized, rich and poor, beggar and king. — 
It strews many flowers along the pathway of human life, and 
cheers the Christian traveler in view of death. It guides the 
rising youth, and supports <kclining old age. It lingers about 
the bed of sickness, nor deserts its subject till the body drops into 
the tomb. Thus, it is indescribable in value while living, and if 
sanctified, anchors )he soul when loosing itself from mortality ; 
sheds around it a clear, constant light as it approaches and passes 
the dark valley ; conducts it safely through its dangers and gloom, 
and ascending the^shining pathway, introduces it among the 
enraptured company of saints and angels. 



THE CHILD AND THE FLOWER. 

BT MRS. L. H. SI GO URNS T. 

A BABK, who like some opening bud, 

Grew fairer every day, 
Made friendship with the simple flowers 

That grew beside his way, — 
And though full many a gorgeous plant 

Allor'd his infant sight, 
Yet with the meek Forget*me-Not, 

He took his chief delight. 

From mantel-rase, or rich bouquet, 

He cttird this favorite gem. 
Well pleas'd its lowly lips to kiss, 

Or lightly clasp its stem | 
80, when in dreamless rest he sank, 

For soon he was to fade, 
That darling friend, Forget-me-Not, 

In his white shroud was laid. 

And when beside the mother's couch 

Wlio weepeth for his sake. 
Some rision of his heavenly joy 

Doth midnight darkness break. 
He cometh with a cherub smile. 

In garments of the blest, 
And weareth a Forget-me-Not 

tlpon his sinless breast. 
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THE WONDERFUL PHIALS, 

OR IDLENESS CURED. 
FROM THE FBKNCH. — BT ABHA. 

Alinb was about ten years old ; she possessed many excellent 
traits of character, but she testified an insiinnountable aversion 
. for study. 

^ Ah !" she exclaimed one day to her mother. '^ I wish I had 
lived in the time of fairies, and had had one of them for a god- 
mother." 

*^ Why, my child?" replied Madame Saint Hilaire, smiling. 

^ Why,'mamma ? Because she could with a slight touch of 
her wand make me know every thing without my taking the 
least trouble to leanf it." 

'* You would not be so happy, my dear child. * How would 
you manage to pass the day, if you did not spend some portion 
of it in studying your lessons ?" 

^' I would find it very difficult indeed 1" replied her daughter, 
bursting into a loud and merry^ laugh. ''Why, mamma, I would 
play, I would walk ; in fact I would amuse myself in a thousand 
different ways." 

'' You are mistaken, Aline. If your recreations give you so 
much pleasure, it is only because they follow after labor. By 
ceasing to occupy yourself usefully, the jdays that you enjoy the 
most now, would, after a while, become exceedingly tiresome to 
you. You would soon begin to suffer from enmdf that most un- 
pleasant of all feelings." 

'' And do I not suffer from it every time when I am yawning 
over that awful grammar ?" 

'' No, my child, you only experience a little feeling of idleness, 
and if you would but conquer that weakness, the effort would 
give you the sweetest satisfaction. I mean to say, you would be 
contented with yourself; then, little by little, you would succeed 
I in entirely overcoming those bad inclinations to which we are all 
more or less subject and which can only be' eradicated during 
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childhood ; in a word, you would become, one day, the pride of 
your parents/' 

The respect that Aline felt for her mother, restrained her from 
opposing her farther, but Madame Saint Hilaire perceived with 
sorrow that her daughter w^s not convinced of the truth of her 
remarks. 

*•' I regret, my child," she continued, " that I have not succeeded 
in persuading you to view the matter in its true light. However, 
if you persist in the wish of acquiring instruction without taking 
any trouble, there is a way by which to accomplish it, although 
we do not live in the time of fairies." 

*< Ah, dearest mother !" exclaimed the astonished and delighted 
Aline, "can that be possible ?" ; 

" Yes, my child, there are learned men who work these won- 
ders every day. If you desire it, I will conduct you to-mprrow 
to the dwelling of a certain physician whose wonderful pf^€rs 
every body praises." . 

" Dear, dear mamma, take me to him to-day." 

" No, no ! to-morrow morning will be quite soon enough." 

It was with the greatest impatience that Aline awaited the 
arrival of the following day. She arose very early, quite qon- 
trary to her ordinary custom, dressed herself, and enter^ her 
mother's apartment just as the latter awoke. 

" What, up and dressed already ?" exclaimed Madame Saint 
Hilaire. 

Yielding to her daughter's impatience, as soon as they had 
^finished their breakfast, Madame Sahit Hilaire and Aline entered 
a carriage, and drove to the residence of the physician before 
alluded to. His venerable aspect, his white beard, long robe, and 
grave deportment, quite intimidated our poor Aline. As soon as 
she had been presented by her mother to the old man, the latter 
scanned her attentively, and then said — 

" My child, I can read your wish in your features. You have 
come to demand of me the gift of knowledge. But do you know 
the price by which alone it can be obtained ? Many have asked 
for ii, but as yet, not cme has had coinrage sufSicient to persevere 
until the end was gained.'.' 

< " What is necessary to be done ?" replied Aline, greatly aston- 
t^b6d. 
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« What is necessary to be done ? Why, nothing, nothing at all," 
said the old man and Madame Saint Hilaire in one voice. 

" But I do not miderstand you, sir/' continued the little girl in 
the utmost surprise. 

" Yes, nothing, absolutely nothing. You see," he added, ''this 
small chest : it contains fifteen phials. Pour out, daily, the con- 
tents of each of them, according as they are numbered, and, in 
the meanwhile, you must entirely abstain from all study. I for- 
bid you to draw, to practice your piano, or even to read ; in a 
word, all that I can permit you to do, is to partake of the exercise 
of walkmg, and to amuse yourself." 

*'• Ab, the delightful command !" murmured Ahne in a low voice, 
*< who: would not be happy in obeying it ? What a pleasure J" 

Then the old man smiled and added — 

** Perhaps, my child, you may become fatigued of this pleasure 
sootier than you think ; but, in any case, at the end of fifteen 
days, visit me again, bringing with you the chest." 

"Yes, sir," replied Aline, " and be assured that I shall not weary 
of play. If mamma will permit me, I will commence this very day, 
atid I assure you that I will follow yoiu- directions in every respect." 

Madame Saint Hilaire readily assented to her daughter's request. 
Then the old man placed ..the little chest in Aline's hands, who 
seized it with an expression of delight She then renewed the 
promise that she had just made ; and with a light and happy 
heart, followed her mother into the carriage. 

The first and second day all passed off well. Aline played 
from morning till night without becoming in the least tired. The 
third day she enjoyed herself a little less ; the fourth her toys and 
doll scarcely afforded her any amusement ; fhe fifth, owing to a 
walk which she had taken the evening before, and which seemed 
to her long and fatigying, she was sick from a slight fever, which 
confined her to the house for the day. 

Madame Saint Hilaire therefore invited some of her daughter's 
young friends to spend the afternoon with her, and in consequence 
this day passed quite happily. But on the sixth it was another 
thing. Aline, tired and weary, one moment would yawn, the 
next she would imagine that she was hungry, and ask for some- 
thing to eat, then, on being told that it was not yet luncheon time, 
she would become impatient, and speak in a cross and angry tone^ 
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The followiug day Aline's little friends came again to se^ her, 
but she was, if possible, still more out of humor than on the pre- 
Tious one. She fretted, she wept, she became vexed at trifles, 
while her young companions could not account for the change in 
her disposition. But especially when they spoke of their music 
lessons, of their embroidery, and of their numerous studies, in 
which they seemed deeply interested, all prohibited pleasures to 
our poor Aline, it was too much for her, and she gav^ way to 
such a burst 9f passionate emotion, that her young visiters gazed 
at her in astonishment, and looked in vain for their once good 
and amiable Aline. 

But the eighth day it was still worse. Being, no longer, able to 
bear the task which had been imposed upon her, she ran to her 
mother, aud with tears in her eyes, entreated her to accoiiqiany 
her at once to the abode of the physician, that she might request 
permission to resume her studies, and at the same time return 
him his chest. 

<< The hateful phials !" she exclaimed. ^ I should die if I had 
to pass such another week as the last." 

On hearing her daughter speak thus earnestly, Madame Saint 
Hilaire's face brightened ; she arose, ordered the carriage, and in 
a short time Aline found herself in the presence of the old man. 
As soon as he perceived her, he exclaimed — '' Ah, my little girl, 
what brings you here so soon ?" 

Our poor Aline burst into tears, but unable to reply, she ex- 
tended the chest towards him. The aged man took it, opened it, 
aiSfd taking up each phial, held them towards the light, and ex- 
amined them carefully. When he had reached the ninth, he 
•turned and exclaimed- " Why, my child, have you wearied of 
play already ?" 

" Oh, yes !" replied Aline, " I am tired to death of it ! Fonneily, 
if I sometimes became fatigued with my lessons, I always enjoyed 
play afterwards. I am cured of my idleness. Only let mo re- 
sume my studies, and I will never again complain of the difficulty 
of acquiring them !" 

" You have learned a useful lesson, dear Aline,'' said the phy- 
sician, with a kind smile, '^ and remember always that we eogoy 
true pleasure in accomplishing our duties, and, above all, that we 
can only obtain useful information by the aid of patience and 
persevering industry." 
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TO THE MEMORY OF AN ESTEEMED YOUNG LADY. 

There is, perhaps, nothing so beautiful and true as those 
figures in the Bible which set forth the brevity and uncertainty 
of human life. In one place we read, "As for man, his days are 
as grass, as a flower of the field so he flourisheth : the wind pass- 
eth over him and he is gone, and the place thereof shall knoi^ 
him no more." And in the unexpected illness and sudden de- 
Cease. of the lady we now chronicle for the Wreath, we have the 
fearful truth declared in this portion of holy Scripture foitibly 
illustrated. 

There are but few who have left the circle of cherished frienda 
for the lonely regions of the dead, more lamented than the youth- 
ful and esteemed Miss Catherine B , and but for the blessed 

consolation that she sleeps in Jesus, this dispensation of divitie 
providence would have been too intolerable to be borne. 

Being blessed with pious parents, the most judicious measures 
were adopted^ and that too at an early period, to qualify thek 
daughter for any sphere in which she might be called to move, 
and especially to impress hier yoimg heart, ere it should be hard- 
ened by a long course of sinfiing, favorably to^vard the religion 
of the blessed Jesus. Nor were their endeavors in vain — for 
although the parents had not the satisfaction of seeing their 
daughter publicly profess, an interest in Christ, and a hope* of 
eternal life, before she was so suddenly brought down upon a sick * 
bed, stilt they had that kind of satisfaction which arises from a 
development of those graces which so greatly adorn,' and are so 
peculiarly distinguishing to the female character. 

Miss Catherine was naturally amiable in her disposition — ^her 
sweetness of spirit, and agreeable demeanor, was observed by all 
♦who mingled in her society — and what contributed in a great 
measure to elevate her in the estimation of all, was the respect 
she, always manifested towards religion and its professors, and 
especially the deep interest she manifested in behalf of the Sab- 
bath school. Here she appeared at home, and nothing delighted 
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her more than to meet her class of smiling girlsj regularly as the 
Sabbath morning dawned. As a teacher she was held in high 
estimation, not only by those who were benefitted by her instruc- 
tions, but by all the officers of th^ school. But notwithstanding 
all her accomplishments, her sweetness of spirit, her respect for 
religion, her love for the Sabbath school, and the high estnnation 
in which she was held — still, " she passed away" — away from 
*the home of her youth, and the circle of her family — ^away from 
probationary life and the scenes peculiar theretp — away to that 
bourne from whence the traveler ne'er returns. The circumstances 
of her illness and death were peculiar. 

Toward the latter part of the summer of 1850, while the fields 
remained clad in their summer robes, and the trees were still 
adorned in their loveliest attire — for several da3rs in succession^ 
as the morning dawned and departed, there was one all activity 

in preparing for a visit among her friends in the city of H . 

At length arrangements were effected, and the time of leaving 
appointed — the mother and sister kindly assisting in the adjust 
ment of every article of clothing she might need during her absence. 
And how high were the anticipations of the fair girl— how redo- 
lent flew her winged Ixours away — how lightly did care hang 
upon that fond young maiden heart — and how little did she ima 
gine that this her anticipated visit would be her last ! She called 
upoUi^some of her friends before leaving : the writer was among 
theimmber, and I can still see the pleasant smile she gave us, 
*irhen she said " good bye"-— and then the lively mani^er in which 
she tript away, evidencing the absence of every thing like care 
from her mind. The rose of health seemed to blush upon her 
cheek — her heart beat with sprightlmess and vigor, and there 
seemed an overflowing of the spirit and buoyancy of youth.— 
The time of leaving arrived. 'Twas morning, fair and cloudless. 
She took her leave of home, and reached, her friends in safety. 
But the lapse of only a few days brought back sad intelligence to 
li . The fair one is seized with a serious and dangerous ill- 
ness. The parents without delay hasten to the place, and as 
they enter the house, they are informed that Catherine is very low.* 
They are conducted to her room — but, alas ! how changed, and 
that too in a few days. Still they hope there will soon be au 
alteration for the better. They cannot allow themselves to think 
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Otherwise. The hours fly away, but there is no abatement of Ae 
disease. The best medical skill, and the unceasing kindness and 
attention of friends is all unavailing. There is no alteration for 
the better discoverable, but on the other hand a gradual sinking. 
At length the symptoms of the disease become of such a character, 
that all are forced to the conclusion that Catherine cannot recover. 
But how hard the thou^t — how can it be endured ! It is com- 
mon for wrinkled brows and hoary locks to go down to the grave ; 
but when youthful loveliness is made the prey of disease, and is 
doomed to waste in the tomb, how reluctantly we give our assent. 
The father, now satisfied that his daughter is to depart, feels 
anxious to know the state of her mind. Oh ! 'twas a solemn 
hour — that immortal spirit was soon to appear in the presence of 
its God, and yet unprepared — unfit for heaven. The father, with 
suppressed feelings^ inquires — ''Catherine, how do you feel in 
view of dying ?" " Oti !" said she, " I cannot die, because I am 
unprepared. How I wish I had my life to live over again — I 
would pursue a diflFerent course." " But as that cannot be," added 
the father, '' try and compose your mind, and ask the Lord to pre* 
pare you for your change." " Oh, father !" she replied, ** I camiiot 
die because I am unhappy." Those portions of scripture which 
were appropriate were breiathed in the ear of the dying giri, and 
applied by the Spirit to her heart — she wept-Hsbe prayed. The 
father knelt by her bed, and as he had often done before, he uqw 
offered his child upon the arms of faith and prayer to God, — and 
prayer prevailed in Catherine's behalf, for while she sought she 
found. The Saviour in great mercy appeared to her hean — ^ai^k 
in a moment lamentation was changed to piaise. "Now, father,"^ 
said she, " I can die : the Lord has blessed me — he has pardoned 
all my sins." She then added, '' I wish I could but live about 
six weeks to go back home and be useful-*to persuade my young 
associates .to seek the Lord, and be faithful in the Sabbath school." 
Shortly after this her articulation failed, and for over half an hemp 
she lay without any appearance of life. She then revived again, 
and conversed syireetly of Jesus and hearen. Jesus was the 
source of all her joys — ^her " fairest among ten thousand, and the 
one altogether lovely" — and of heaven, its enjoyments, employ- 
ments and society, she conversed in^a most' astonishing manner. 
Death had lost its sting, and the grave was robbed of its victory. 
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Her sun was now is^dly sinking to lest The silver chord 
fast breaknig — ^the world was receding, and eternity dawning 
npon the vision of her spirit — and while thus evidently on the 
mai^in of the invisible world, she looks back for a last time to 
earth and weeping friends. She called all to her bed-side, tocdc 
the parting hand, imprinted die farewell kiss, and obtained from 
each the promise to meet her in heaven ; and tiien added, ^Tell 
all my young associates not to delay seeking the Lord until 
brought down to a bed of sickness and death. Tell them that 
my dying request to all is — ^meet me in heaven." She then hat 
, sight of earth and weeping friends, while the realities of a blissfid 
eternity cai^^ht her view. - The angel convoy were in waiting-^-* 
tfieir rapturous strains fall upon her ear — she saw, sh^ heard the 
same., She exclaims with uplifted eye, and hand aM faltniitg 
ttmgue — ^ Father, don^t you see them ! Dop't you hear them 
sing ! They ar^ coming nearer, and they say they have come 
lor me." So sajringy she closed her eyes, and bade the scenes of 
earth a long adieu. Twas tru6 — she was now. gone— forever 
gone. She" left us, not after the frosts of successive winl^n had 
whitened her fair brow for the grave : 'twas in the morning of. 
youthful loveliness. But she's gone to bloom in immortal youths 
with all the holy and good before the throne. 

This dispensation of divine providence, which has resulted in 
the removal of this youthful lady, is not widiout design. . d^ntle 
leader, regard this as a call from the spirit world, to " Be^% 
ready." Have you health 7 so had she. Have you 
^pjfepects fcr life? so*had she. Are your youthful 
'Numerous ? so were hers. Have you kind parents and affen 
ate brothers and sisters ? so had she. Halve you the good oft 
world at -your cc»nmand ? so had she. But.all availed her i 
ing — all was lost sight of, and forgott^ when eternity was 
pearing — and be assured there is nothing but an inta:e8t in < 
dntt will prepare you for death, tof the judgment, or invest [ 
wi& a meetness for heaven. ' Jahb* 

Ramapa VaUy^ Jan. 1851. 



Gonstant activity to make odiers haj^y is one of die sntesl 
ways of making omselves so. 
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THE BALL. ROOM: 

OR, A mother's influence. 
#r TIBZAH r. M. CURRY. 

It was a cold evAing in December. The shutters were closed, 
and warm fires were lighted on every hearth in the stately man- 
sion of Mr. Wentworth, in the busy, bustling city of D , The 

old town clock had jtwt struck six, and in an upper room of the 
mansion just referred to, with her chair drawn close to the blazing 
grate, sat the young and gifted Rose Somers. Her head rested on 
her hand, and her brows were knit, as if in deep thought. On a 
sofa beside her was outspread a new and elegant ball-dress, which 
had been prepared for a grand entertainment to be given that 
evening, in honor of the birthday of one of her "particular friends." 

Thoughts, deep, strong and moving, were agitating her bosom. 
She thought of her destiny a%a rational and immortal bemg — she 
thought of ^^ the gay, the light, the changeful scenes," through 
which she had passed, during the last three years of her life — she 
thought of the future, when she should be called to lay down the 
gilded trappings of youth, and pass into the " sere and yellow 
leaf" of old age — she thought of eternity — and here she paused. 
Her fancy refused to sketch the portrait of a gay and thoughtless 
inmate of a ball-room, surprised by the messenger of death, and 
summoned into eternity. Suddenly her brow lost its compressioni 
a smile lighted up her face, and springing to her feet, she said 
with energy — " No ! I cannot go to this ball. Hereafter I will try 
to live as a candidate for an immortal existence." She fell upon 
her knees, and in the fullness of her heart, she supplicated a throne 
of grace, for strength to keep her resolution, which she feared 
would n^eet with much opposition. 

Rose Somers was not a native of the gay city in which she now 
resided. About fifty miles distant, in a quiet 
the snug little cottage in which her parents 1 
until she was six years old. At that peri 
prostrated by disease, and in a fortnight aftei 
was called to follow him to the grave. Mrs. 
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ed of a mind in the highest degree energetic and decisive. This 
flttal blow to her earthly happiness, however, for a time quite 
overcame her. Not only the kind guardian of her person, but the 
sweet counselor, in whose society she had enjoyed so long a period 
of ahnost miinternipted happiness, was gone. She was not, how- 
ev^, left alone to buffet with the storms o^^ah unfriendly world. 
Her unassuming manners, her gentle disposition, and unaffected 
piety, had won for her many friends even anftng strangers. 

She had a sister Uving in fashionable style in the city of D — , 
but since her own marriage, she had not seen her. Contented 
witfi possessing the affections of a man of intelligence and worth, 
her life had been one smooth stream, and the mere competence 
which had been earned by the labor of their hands, was to her 
sweeter far than the hparded wealth of the thousands who, in 
cities' crowded mart, toil for riches and a name. At the head of 
the valley in which they lived, stood a neat white church, sur- 
rounded with oaks and maples, which threw over the building, 
and the adjacent burying-ground, a still and solemn shadow.— 
Thithe%this little family had for ye*s regularly gone to perforai 
ihfiir vows, and in a sheltered comer of the church-yard, under a 
spreading crab-apple, in the month of blossoms, had Mr. Somers 
been laid to rest. No wonder then that the scene with its asso- 
ciations Were dear to the hearts of his wife and daughter, and 
that here they chose to remain, rather than to seek an asylum 
among their relatives. To the training of little Rose, the mother 
now devoted herself with unwearied diligence. She opened a small 
school for girls, and Jn this way not only rendered herself useful 
to those around her, but also obtained a comfortable subsistence. 
Sometimes, when the weather was pleasant, she would take her 
^ pupils out to some shady spot, and when they had recited their 
lessons, watch their innocent gambols on the green turf, and by 
thus unbending her mind to their juvenile sports, she secured for 
herself a high, almost a mother's place, in their affections. 

Thus passed away several years, until one morning, when the 
little group assembled as usual, they did not meet the pleasant 
smile of their kind teacher. Litde Rose met them at the gate, and 
told them that her mother was sick in bed — ^(hat she had a bum- 
ing fever, and would not be able to attend to their lessons that 
d|iy. They dispersed with sad hearts, and the following morning 
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they again sought &e house ; but the shutters were closed, and 
even little Rose was not to be seen. One of their number ascend- 
ed the steps, and knocked at the door. It was opened by a strange 
lady, who, with tears in her eyes, told them that their dear friend 
was fast passing away, and that there was now no hope of her 
recovery. They begged to be permitted to see her, a request 
which could not be denied. She extended to each her already 
wasted hand, and committed them to the care of the '* children's 
friend." They then, one by one, drowned in tears, silently kissed 
her feverish brow, and withdrew from the room. 

The syrange lady was Mrs. Wentworth — Mrs. Somers' sister — 

who has already been spoken of as residing in the city of D- . 

She had accidentally arrived at her sister's on the first day of her 
illness, and to the mind of Mrs. Somers her arrival gave great re- 
lief. She had now one with her, to whom she could commit her 
child, without anxiety. She lingered a few days, and then with- 
out a fear, she quietly passed to " the land of the blest." It was 
a pleasant afternoon, early in the month of May, when they com- 
mitted her body to^the earths Many and sincere were the mourn- 
ers, for there were few hearts in the community, in which the 
gentle and lovely widow Somers had not a place. The sun was 
descending in the west, when Mrs. Wentworth led little Rose out 
of the church-yard, and the gentle breeze that scarcely disturbed 
the branches of the tall oaks and maples, seemed to nestle in the 
lowly crab-apple, and strewed the newly-made grave with a gar- 
niture of its fading blossoms. 

In a few days, every thing was settled for the departure to the 
city of the little orphan and her kind aunt, to whom she seemed 
to cling with intuitive fdndness. She was now twelve years of 
age, a period at which impressions, and especially those of a 
melancholy nature, are not very permanent The youthful mind 
is apt to gild the future with bright images and fancied joys, and 
the past, however painful, is soon forgotten. There was, however, 
aside from this, another important reason why*Bose Somers did 
not brood in sorrow over the death of her dear parent. This was 
the calm and chfeerfuL manner in which the latter had been wont 
to converse with her daughter on the subject of her anticipated 
removal from the world. She had even spoken of it as a pleasant 
release, from the pains and ills of life, a joyful entrance into ever- 
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lasting habitations, and a happy leumon with the partner of her 
joys and sorrows. Oh! could Christians, always, thus divest 
death of its gloom, what pleasant memories would linger around 
their names, and with what fond delight would their children 
stand around the grassy mound which conceals only the perish- 
able part of those who, in life, were so dear — and as the eye of 
faith, directed far beyond this changing scene, would view their 
nobler part in the possession of immortal joys, every regret would 
be changed to rejoicing. 

Mr. Wentworth, whom we have already introduced to our 
readers, was a man of note in his native city ; and being possess- 
ed of an ample fortune, he had it in his power to gratify every 
wish of his wife, who, although a kind and amiable firiend, was 
very fond of splendor and fashion. When Rose Somers first took 
a survey of her new home, she was lost in wonder at the number 
and elegance of the apartments, and the richness of the furniture. 
And tears filled her eyes when she thought of her mother's Uttle 
cottage, with its trellissed front, its simple furniture, and its neat 
little garden filled with vegetables. Ser two cousins, Charles and 
Ellen, were alreswiy grown up. The former assisted his &ther in 
the counting-house, and the latter was married a few weeks after 
Rose took up her residence in D . Our little heroine conse- 
quently became the sole companion of her aunt. Her winning ' 
manners and amiable disposition soon caused her to be quite a 
favorite in the family. Winter was approaching, and Mrs. Went- 
worth, in the joy and pride of her heart, contemplated sending the 
beautiful little Rose to a dancing school, in order that she might 
acquire that polish which would render her an ornament to the 
elevated circle in which, as hej* niece, she would be called to move. 
She had already secured for her teachers in the more solid de- 
partments, and she wished to leave nothing undone which could 
in any wise contribute to render her accomplished and lovely. — 
When the proposition to attend dancing school was made to her, 
she modestly hung her head, and said — 

"Do you think rny mother would approve of such a course, if 
she were alive ? I remember, she used to tell me how much more 
profitably my time was spent, when assisting her in her domestic 
labors, or mending my own clothing, or working in the little gar- 
den, than if I were indulging in the frivolous amusendents of the 
fashionable and wealthy." 
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Mrs. W. smiled, and said, " My dear child, your mother would 
hare felt very diflFerently if she had lived in the midst of fashion- 
able society. DiflFerence of circumstances, brings us under differ- 
ent obligations ;" and with these and other arguments, she so 
calmed the mind of the innocent girl, that she entered with spirit 
upon her new exercise. Every succeeding winter brought a re- 
turn of the same employment, until she entered her seventeenth 
year, when it was thought by her aunt that it was time for her to 
make her debtU into society. This she was able to do with more 
than ordinary applause ; for to a personal appearance in every 
way agreeable, if not beautiful, were added the charms of a well 
cultivated mind. It matters not that we should tell our readers 
whether her eyes were blue or black or hazel, whether her hair 
was brown or chestnut or fair, or whether her stature was above 
or below mediocrity. This belongs not to our present purpose. — 
Certain it is, that she was gifted with a noble and aspiring genius, 
and that the long hours spent in acquiring an education, had been 
to her an intellectual feast — ^a banquet, in which the various 
powers of her mind had reveled. Aye ! and there were times too 
when the overflowings of her yoimg and innocent heart found 
vent in song, and when the rich tones of her voice, gushing forth 
in some wild melody which she had herself composed, held the 
listener enraptured, and when " thoughts that breathe and words 
that bum" welled up in her bosom, and found utterance in lan- 
guage which her kind aunt, with a shake of the head, pronounced 
" far beyond her years." 

But the scene changed, and soon amid the splendors of the ball 
room or the gay cotillion party. Rose Somers became a chanjged 
being. Little wonder, if the admiration of all, and the adulatory 
praise lavished upon her by the other sex, should, in a short time, 
cause her to forget the lessons of her early childhood, and to be-* 
lieve that in fashionable amusements there was indeed a secret 
charm. Intellectual pursuits lost their former relish, and frivolous 
romances were resorted to during the hours not occupied in the 
society of her gay companions. Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth con- 
templated her brilliant career with parental fondness. Strangers 
to that religion which would have taught them to care for the 
spiritual welfare of their niece, they thought only of seeing her the 
centre, around which fond admirers would love to linger and pay 
tribute to her grace and loveliness. 
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There were times, howey w, when Roee Somen waa not the gay 
happy creature which she appeared to be. Often when the tri- 
imiph of her beauty seemed complete, and when the spell by which 
she held the gay throng in mute admiration was deepest, a mother's 
restraining hand was laid upon her arm, and a mother's sainted 
voice whispered in her eieir, '< What doest thou here, my daughter V ' 
Oh ! at such a time, how sweet it would have been to have sought 
the stillness of her own chamber, and held commmiipn with that 
aUgel spirit which was still permitted to wateh over her erring 



Ah ! th^re is a secret influence at work in the mind of the child 
of a pious mother, which is irresistible. Despair not, fond parent * 
The seeds which you are now sowing, may long lie buried ere 
they are called into life. Your own head may be laid low in the 
silent tomb, and oth^ and distant scenes may witness the first 
dawnings ckT repentance in the heart of your child — ^but rest assured 
your labor is not in vain. 

For three years did Rose Somers alternately listen to and disre* 
gard the kind remonstrances of conscience. At the close of this 
period, she attended a series of balls and social parties, given by 

the gay inhabitants of D , to welcome the approach of winter. 

Morning after morning, she had sought her pillow for repose, just 
as day was Idndling in the east, instead of being then ready, with 
a grateful heart, to leave her couch, and engage in the duties of 
devotion. For more than a fortnight she had not once murmured 
a prayer to her heavenly Father, and although crimson blushes, 
and gentle smiles, still held their dominion on her fair face, yet 
her heart was not at peace with itself. To her aunt she dared 
not to unburden her bosom, for there, she feared, she would meet 
with no sympathy. 

♦ The evening on which our story commences, found her alone, 
struggling with feelings too painful to be communicated to boj 
one. Her resolution has already been told. At eight o'clock, a 
postillion reined up before Ilfr. Wentworth's mansion, but Miss 
Somers was not in readiness. Mrs. W. hastened up to her apart- 
ment, to learn what could possibly have detained her. Rose ie« 
ceived her with one of her sweetest smiles, and invited her to be 
seated near the fire, 

<< But what do you mean, child ? Mrs. G%. carriage is at the 
door, and you ale not ready !" . 
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'^ Be SO kind) my good awit, as to dismiss the poi^lion, and 
then come np heie, and I will tell you all about it.'' 

Mrs. W., lost in wonder, obeyed, and again soi^t her niece. 

<' Do be quick, and tell me what has happened, for really I am« 
very much puzzled."" 

'^ In the first p]{tee, aunt, and to come to the point at once, I am 
resolTed to attend no more balls, which, without r^ering any 
equivalent, waste precious time, ruin health, poison the mind, and 
unfit the immortal sfHrit to hold communion with its great Author.^ 

<^But you do not mean," said her aunt, attempting to conceal 
her displeasure, << that these consequences follow the course which 
I have laid out for you ? And beside, is it not ungratefiil in you 
to take your present course, after all the pains and expense we 
have lavished upon you, in order that you might be qualified to 
adorn the society in which you move ? What will cheer my 
home ? What will render my house an agreeable resort, when it 
is known that Miss Somers is no longer the star of my domestic 
circle?" 

This last appeal to her better feelings deeply affected Rose, 
though it did not for a moment cause her to waver in her deterr 
mination. 

" My dear aunt, I hope you will not think me ungrateful, for I 
acknowledge your mistaken kindness in devoting nmch pains and 
expense to my perfection in an art^ which has well nigh proved 
my ruin. And, oh ! when I think of the three past years of my 
life, that have been not a blank— \>Xkt a bht on the brief page of 
my life, I tremble, and I tnist I feel grateful that I have not been 
cut off in the midst of my sinful course ! Oh, aunt !" and her 
voice trembled as she said it, <' I had a mother onee, who taught 
my infant heart to pray, who laid me to rest at night, murmuring 
Idessings on ! my head^ and who, in faith, gave me away to her.. 
Saviour. *She has passed away to a brighter world, but her spirit 
still lingers near, and whispers of pardon and peace, if I will yet 
return. Do not fear that your home will be rendered less joyous 
than it has been, or that the evening of your days will be clouded 
with gloom or neglect. To minister to the happiness of my 
nearest earthly friends, will now be my only care, and, by my 
kmd attentions to them, I hope to repay, at least in some plea- 
sure, their early care forme." 
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She ended, and for a time there was a almggie in Mrs. Went- 
worth's bosom. She thought of the sister who had shared her 
early home, to whose gentle bosom she had been wont to confide 
ftU her jo3rs and sorrows. Then she thought of her last sad inter- 
view with t^at beloved one, when, with confiding tenderness, she 
had committed her darling child to her care, wjfh the simple and 
trusting words, " Watch over her." Conscience told her that her 
lessons had not been of that healthful restraining nature, with 
those that the sweet child would have received firom her own 
parent. A new world of feeling seemed to open upon her. She 
folded her niece to her breast, and as the warm tears fell fix>m her 
eyes, sh*e murmured — 

^' My own, my sweet Rose ! may Heaven bless you. and make 
Uie years to come more happy than those that are past. Foi^ve 
my ill-directed afiection for you, and hereafter let one feeling 
actuate us in our conduct — ^love to each other, and love to Grod.** 

That hitherto splendid and fashionable mansion, now became 
the* abode of solid happiness and peace, and when two years after- 
wards, Mrs. Wentworth sank in the arms of death, her head was 
pillowed on the gentle bosom of the lovely Rose Somers, and the 
bereaved husband found in fais affectionate niece a staff for his 
declining footsteps. 

There is a chapter in the annals of the Wentworth family which 
tells of a clergyman's home, far away in the west, which is cheered 
by the presence of a refined and cultivated woman — of a cottage, 
over whose white front the sweet brier and jasmine are carefully 
taiined-^-of the soft tones of a piano and guitar, which are wont 
to greet the passer-by in the still evening time — and of the busy 
hum of children's vdces which arise from the grassy yard in the 
rear of the cottage. There then has Rose Somers found a home, 
and there in the employments of peaceful industry and virtue, her 
life passes serenely away. " Her children rise up and call her 
id j her husband also, and he praiseth her." 
and View, Okio. 



society made it a point to take no notice of those who make 
)oint to attract notice, pretenders would be as rare as the 
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AGE. 

BT GE LI A. 

Dread is the creeping chill that overspreads 
The brow at thy approach, thou wintry Age ! 

And the dark shadow of thy coming sheds 
A fearful gloom upon the closing page 

Of man's brief volume—when uncheered by bright 
And heavenly- pencilled light ! 

Lo ! how the spirits that have bowed to earth 
With rigid earnestness and strange devotion, 

Through all the blessed years since Manhood's birth 
Unsealed the heart's deep fountains of emotion, 

Cower at thy slow advance^ and seek to flee 
From thy dread mastery ! 

Pale grows the quivering lip, and darkness filU 
The eye that gloated on the world's frail treasnte- 

And vacant agony the bosom thrills, 

That Mught its only hope and lasting pleasure 

Among the goi^eous gems, and glittering toys 
Of sublunary joys ;— 

Grim Terror spreads apace his heavy pall 

O'er all the Future— once so brightly wooing— 

And messengers of Memory gather all 

The secrete direful of the soul's undoing, 

And bring them forth—a ghastly pale 4ispUy 
In strangely dread array ! 

He sees the deeds, and trembles as he sees— 
That blackened all his soul in years gons by— > 

He hears his own inhuman moekeries 

Of orphan's helpless woe, and widow's sigh— 

Ali the derision stern of mad Oppression, 

Athirst for wide Possession ! 

He sees the fragrant buddings of his heart 

By fire terrific of Ambition seared ;. 
It bade each kindly feeling of his soul depttrt. 

And in their genial occupancy reared 
The gilded images of Wei^th and Fame, 
Of reverential name. 
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Lo ! how the weight of iron jean has crushed 
With tread ualignant, all the flowers of life ! 

And now his summons to the Tomb has hushed 
And quelled for aye his soul's ignoble strife— 

In powerless terror and dark rage he cries, 

Then, deeply shuddering, dies ! 

Turn we with sickening heart from scenes so fearful- 
Alas ! that such our beauteous earth should mar ! 

Alas ! that Age should bring a pale and tearful 
Summons to a wrathful Judge's bar ! 

Is there no hope beyond the Tomb, for those 
Who linger at Life's close 1 

♦ Age comes not ever with a dark revealing, 

Clouding the spirit with its awful gloom^ 
But, as a smiling angel, comes, unsealing, 

With gentle hand, the portals of the Tomb — 
Leading the weary feet of mortals irail 

Adown the shadowy vale. 

Behold the Christian father's hallowed peace, 
As the white angel lays his hand upon 

His scattered locks, and whispers sweet release 
From all the earthly suffering he has known, 

And opens to his Tisioa glad, the dawnbig 

Of new and gktrious Morning ! 

Oh ! sweetly to his heart does Memory bring 
Her treasured floyrers of the erentAil Past ! 

Their fragrance, like the balminess of Spring, 
Reyiyes his fainting spirit— and the fast 

Flowing of his joyful tears is giren 

In gratitude to Heayen ! 

He sees the kindly Hand that ever led him . 

Safely on ttrough ewetj dangerous way— ^ 
The eyer bounteous Proyideitee that fed him 

Through his kmg pilgrimage— >his day 
Of mingled shadow and serenest light— 

Now setting calm and bright. 

He hears again the loved familiar voices. 
Whose echoes long ago had died awaj 

In Death's deep silence«-and his heart rejoioea 
As their glad music tells him of the t>ay 

To which he hastens-^wher^ farewells shall sever 
The heart no more forever ! 
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Yet brigliter beams the heaven of his eye, 

As earthly visions vanish from.his sight — 
And his rapt ear is filled with minstrelsy 

Of spirit-landf-and in their vestments bright 
Fair messengers, with peace and mercy shod, 
Condact him home to God ! 

Oh ! should toe linger here 'till frosty Age , 

Has blasted all the beaaty of our Youth ; 
May still upon our kearH's unwithered page 

Be writ the language of Eternal Truth— 
And our glad spirits hail the flitting even 

That wafts the soul to Heaven ! 



TO A BABE, FOUR MONTHS OLD. 

. BT MBS. D, W. HOLT, 

SwEST bud of innocence ! thy tiny form 
Awakes emotions in my bosom warm 
Of melting tenderness, while from thine eye 
Beams forth the light of helplesa infancy. 

Slowly, thy intellectual leaves unfold, 
And every month new features I behold ; 
Thy lamp of life bums brighter, and the giow 
Of health is clearer on thine infant brow. 

Thy mind ezpands-*the vacant look is gone— 
And animation sparkles from its throne ! 
Reflecting light on objects all around, 
Waking thine eye to form, thine ear to sound. 

I love to see thy smile— it charms away 
Moments of sadness in a wintry day s 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy heart concealed, 
The present only is to thee revealed. 

Should years their changeful breezes o'er thee roll, 
And happy culture elevate thy soul. 
May every germ implanted in thy breast, 
SpriDg forth with Purity and Truth impressed. 
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BT O. W. BAEXUTT. 

* There is no place in the world more joyful and quiet than a 
farmer's home. Talk not of palaces built and inhabited by mer- 
chant princes, nor of rich men's country-seats, for they will not 
compare with the old homestead, for gentle joys and peaceful com- 
forts ! In the one, you may tread on finer carpets, and gaze into 
more splendid mirrors, or listen to more fashionable music from 
costly pianos ; but in the other you can hear the sweet voice of 
the farmer's daughter singing happy songs, artless but beautiful ; 
and there are springs of water, clear as chrystal, over which, wh^i 
you bend down in their chaste depths, you can see your face. — 
And then, while too often in the rich man's house there are jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings, in the farm-house there is happiness 
and content 

How foolish are they that pine for wealth and grandeur !~ 
Neither bring happiness, nor love, nor contentment. Money will 
not purchase a single worthy heart, nor all the grandeur in the 
world secure true firiendship or love. If you would be happy, do 
right — ^be content with a home full of simple joys and loves — 
never struggle for great wealth or fame : chase not such meteors, 
such false stars — oh, never, if you would live a life of peace and 
joy ! 

There was once, in the little village of S ^ a farmer's home^ 

which was one of the happiest in the world. The village lay a 
few miles from the beautiful Connecticut river, in a valley of great 
beauty. Ranges of lofty mountains stretched far away to the 
north and south on either hand, while in the valley there ran a 
beautiful stream, called by the Indians years before the Tmuds. 
Squire Neil, the owner of the farm, was a true type of the New 
^England farmer. He was generous and yet careful, heartily 
attached to his church and religion, but not uncourteous to those 
belonging to other sects ; independent as a lord, but plain and 
kind. He was himself a hard working man, and had received 
only a common-school education; yet from careful observation 
and a studious turn of mind, he had stored his mind with a great 
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deal of useful knowledge, so that with his strong native powers, 
notwithstanding his sun-burnt complexion and his hard, rough 
hands, he was better fitted to take his seat among strong-n^nded 
men of intellect than many a man who has received all the edu- 
cation to be got at schools and colleges. 

His farm was not a very large one, but was well-tilled, and 
looked very beautiful in the summer time. There were acres of 
old woods on it, where the drum of the partridge was heard and 
the chirp of the squirrel and songs of many birds. There were 
acres too of corn and oats and rye W£Cving in the wind, and fields 
of unmown grass — could any thing be more beautiful ? 

His wife was all kindness and gentleness, and was blessed by 
all those who were iir distress for miles around. She had two 
children — ^Edward who was twenty, and Alice who was eighteen. 
And my pen falters when I try to describe the farmer's daughter 
— gentle Alice Neil. Her form was slight and very graceful, her 
face was the very picture of quiet love, and her eyes, though blue 
as the sky over her head, would sometin^s sparkle so and look 
so full of glee, gentle and sUght and tenderly fair as- she was, that 
a stranger would say that she had wit and strong intellect as well 
as gentle-heartedness. And she had, but her kindness and love 
were stronger than any thing else. Her heart was even stronger 
than her head. . 

It was a Sunday in the last week of June, and the bells of the 
village church were ringing pleasantly, holily out upon the sum- 
mer air. The morning was hot, but the odor of roses and flowers 
was in the air, and the mountain sides were green with the leaves 
of the trees, and the grass was ready to be mowed in the fields, 
and the grain looked yellow as gold, while the corn-leaves trem- 
bled in the soft south wind. The farmer lived not far from church, 
and set out with his family on foot to attend upon the worship of 
God. Never did Alice Neil look sweeter than when, on a pleasant 
Sabbath morning, dressed in simple white, and witji her little 
hymn-book in herhand, she walked to church. She always sang 
in the choir, and any one could seis that when the old Squire 
looked up at her from his seat down in the body of the house, his 
eyes seemed to moisten with love and tenderness. 

The minister who preached that day was a young man, with 
less heart than his old pastor had, (he had died a few months be- 
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£ne,) but witli many graces ci oratory. He was not so plain as 
the old minister, bnt he used finer language and made better ges 
tures^ though he did not with all his rhetoric touch the hearts oi 
his heareis. But the old pastcnr, with his gray hairs and tremu- 
lous voice, was eloquent, and often caused the tears to flow firom 
the eyes of those around him. When he spoke of the grave, tfiere 
was a touching t^idemess and awe in his voice as if he felt that 
it was soon to be his own home ; and when he talked of heaven 
it was with such tears of joy that the audience wept, too, like 
children. 

The old pastor loved Alice Neil, for he had baptized her and 
led her gently along into the arms of the church, and it seemed 
to him a sight of wondrous beauty — to see so &ir and sweet a 
girl offer up her life to be devoted to God. But death had stricken 
the old man, and his wife and child were left without money or 
lands. The house they Uved in was their own, and that was all 
that Mrs. Parsons and her daughter Ellen possessed, and the 
mother lay very ill. • 

But if the villagers mourned the old pastor as they listened to 
the sermon of the new one, (who was only preaching "on proba- 
tion") there was one family, that of TSx. Withers, which was 
pleased. He was a wealthy retired merchant, fiom New-York, 
where he fiad made his money rapidly in speculations, and had 
come back to his native town, built himself a splendid house, 
bought many acres of land, and set up for a proud gentleman. — 
His two daughters. Miss Sarah *and Miss Anne, were well pleased 
with the young Rev. Mr. Applegate, and liked his polite bows 
better than the Eumble demeanor of the old Mr. Parsons. 

In their slip at church they had a stranger to-day, and they 
seemed very proud of his acquaintance. He was indeed a noble- 
looking young man, with dark hair and eyes, and a brow of great 
beauty, and a figure such as is not often met And any one 
could see tl^t he was a real gentleman, for he was modest, and 
seemed to respect the simple villagers around him as much as he 
would the richest man in the world. He was the son of an old 
family in New-York, and of great wealth, but that fiimily was 
not one devoted to fashion merely, for it prized goodness above all 
things. Charles Davenport was the only son of parents who 
loved him, and his mother had given him pious counsels, and he 
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had profited by them. 'He had ^Kinie to spend a few weeks m the 
little village of S — — , at the earnest request of Henry Withers, 
who had once saved his life in New- York, and whom he had ever 
after loved, though he was in many things unworthy of his love. 
The Misses Withers were of course in ecstacies over his arrival, 
and were very proud to think that the wealthy Charles Davenport 
was their guest 

When the meeting was over, and they had returned to their 
fine mansion, they discussed, as was their custom, the merits of 
the new pastor, and laudedhim highly. Charles heard them in 
mlence, for he was not pleased with the cold sciences of the 
preacher, but ventured to ask "who that young lady was \rtio 
sung in the choir, with auburn hair and blue eyes.'' 

" Oh," replied Anne Withers, " it was Alice Neil — the daughter 
of old farmer Ndl. They have a small farm a little to the other 
side of the village." 

" And she is the prettiest girl in town," added Henry Withers, 
who delighted in vexing his proud sisters. 

" I am sure she is not beautiful^ replied Anne, " and if she 
were, her ignorance and vulgar manners would not allow her to 
go into good society." 

" Alice Neil ignorant and vulgar !" said Henry. " Has she not 
been always at school, and is she not as graceful as beautiful ?" 

Charles Davenport heard in silence all that was said, and ex- 
cusing himself, went up to his chamber to see the sun set, and to 
witness the close of the holy day alone and away from the bon- 
versation of the sisters. The sun went slowly down behind the 
western range of mountains, and the clouds in the west grew 
crimson and golden and gorgeous, and then the tints faded slowly, 
and at last the evening star came out. The next day was as fair 
and glorious a one as the Sabbath had been, only it was not so 
quiet and still and holy. 

Mrs. Parsons lay ill, very ill, upon her couch, and it seemed to 
her at times almost as if God had deserted the family, — for her 
fcusband was dead, and they were poor, and now jrfie was sick — 
if she should die, what would become of JJUen ? There was the 
old and ever faithful servant Betsey, who clung to them in their 
serrow and poverty, but she could not support her gentle girl. As 
she thought of all this, the tears ran down her pale cheeks and 
while she was weeping^ Ellen entered. 
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•* Dear molfaer ! -wbj do yofavreepT^ 

^ Do not ask, my child I am not so strcnig now as I used to 
be, and I weep almost without cause." 

'^ But you are in pain, mother. I know that you suffer— let me 
do something for you P' ^^ 

She was only fourteen years of age, and thore was upon her 
young face a sorrowfulness which many said betokened an early 
gmve. But she was exquisitely beautiful, too fair and gentle and 
sweet to live where there is sorrow and trouble. Her hair was 
light, her face very pale, and her ejres of soft Mue. The tears 
started to them at once when she saw her mother weep, and she 
pift her soft arms about her neck and said — 

" Do not weep, mother — ^why should you be unhappy ? Is not 
father in heaven, and should we wish him back here V* 

It seemed strange that so young a girl should speak words of 
consolation to her mother, and the stricken woman looked up at 
her at first as if she thought it was an angel comforting her in- 
stead of her Ellen.. 

" No," said she, " I do not wish him back — ^but if— Ellen if— I 
should die ^* 

" You — ^you will not die, mother !" replied the young girl, burst- 
ing into tears as the thought struck her that it might be mie. • 

"Yes, my child — ^it is that— I do not fear death, but what will 
become of you — where will you go ?" and she sobbed upon her 
pillow with Ellen's arm around her neck. For a moment Ellen 
was overcome with sorrow, but shortly dried her tears, and said, 
with a sweet calmness — " God will take care of me, mother.'* 

Just then there was a slight knock at the chamber-door, and 
the faithful nurse entered and said--*" Alice Neil has come," and 
Ellen sprung up and was soon in the arms of her dear friend. 

" How kind of you, Alice, to come so often, and to bring bo 
many things ; and mother loves you I do believe as well as me — 
come and comfort her, for she is sad to-day !" 

And the farmer's daughter sat down by the sick bed, and un- 
folded the delicacies she had brought for the old pastor's wife ; 
and as she pressed tfaf m upon her, she talked to her so gently 
and kindly and with such cheerfulness, that the sick woman's 
tears dried away. For' days she had come and sat there, imtil 
her voice a^d presence seemed necessary to the poor widow, ini 
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xhe w^pt wijib £UeQ and thw made her .amU^— it mi^ht jivre 
been a sorrowful smile, but it was one of jresigoation. ShQ w^ 
an angei to both — both loved her, a»d one leaned upon l^r, — 
Ellen left the sick room a little while, and then Mrs. Parsons said : 

" Alice, I feel that it is very doubtful if I ever get well, and if 
I do not, what will become of my poor child ?'' 

*J Do not talk so," replied Alice. " You will live yet for a Ipng 

time to gladden us all — but if ^" She could not speak the 

wards — it seemed too dreadful for her to talk of her death- 

" If I should die," said the widow, as if in supplication — 

'^ Then be sure as. long as Alice Neil has a home, Ellen sha|I 
sh^re it. She shall share my joys» and I will love her like a^sis- 
ter. I have no other in the world." 

<< Bless you for those wprds-^God bless you !" cried Mrs. P^rsoq^ 

When Alice left the room, Ellen followed her.out iato the y$ird 
aad said softly — 

'' Alice, do you think that mother ^" thextjoars gushed from 

her eyes, byt she continued, '< do you think she must-— ttiu^/ difi 7^ 
and when she had uttered the words she laid her head upo^ Alice's 
bosom, and cried as if her heart would break. It was some time 
before Alice spoke, but Ellen raised her eyes to hers so mournfully 
that she answered, ^^ I hope not, Ellen," but the look that f^^coxo- 
panied the words said more — her gentle heart was stricken with 
the truth, and she whispered, " Good byeT, Alice — when she is 
-gone you will love me — will you not — ^good bye !"«and she ran 
back to her mother's side. 

Alice had not walked far before she met the stranger whom 
ahe had seen the day before. He stopped and said — 

" Will you excuse my. rudeness, Miss Neil ?" 

At first she was going to run away, but he looked so earnest ' 
and kind, and his whole bearing was so gentlemanly, that she 
stopped and raised her eyes to his^ but. blushed and quickly drop- 
ped them again. 

'' If you will i^rdon me for stopping a stranger," said he in sott 
tones, '' I want to ask about the widow at the parson^e. I hav« 
heard all about h^r and iher sorrows, and-^and your kindaesa 
to them." 

^ Sbe is vjery ill, air," r^ed AUoe tremblingly* 

« And she is verv poor— is she not ?" he asked^ - ^^ ^ 
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'^ She is-^but she has friends who love her and will never see 

her suffer," replied Alice, moving on. 

"Stay a moment, Miss Neil," he said. "You would think 
incMe kindly of me if you knew my heart towards the poor woman. 
I am' rich— here, take her this money — give it to the sick woman, 
and say to her that ten times this is hers whenever she wants it, 
and that it comes from a stranger who will never let her or hers 
suffer." 

In a moment he was gone — she looked at the bills he had forced 
il^to her little basket — they amounted to fifty dollars. She wept 
for joy, for she knew it would cheer the heart of the sick widow, 
and that night, as she lay upon her pillow, for the first time her 
rest was broken and her dreams were feverish. It was not strange, 
|br few young men possess the attractions that Charles Davenport 
possessed, and he was good as well as fair, and there is a fascina- 
tion in a noble spirit for the gentle and loving. Alice could not 
jtorget his fair face and noble brow, nor his generous spirit— but 
l^ad a person told her she was in love, she would have sincerely 
denied it. 

The next morning Alice rose eariy, and while the dew yet 
sparkled on the grass, went to the old parsonage. She asked the 
liurse as she entered the house how was Mrs., Parscms, and was 
pained to learn that she had passed a bad night. In a few mo- 
ments she entered the sick room. Mrs. Parsons did indeed look 
w<»rse — ^her lace had almost the hue of death, and there was a 
look in her eyes which was unearthly. Ellen was bending over 
her mother like an angel of patience, and it was difficult to say 
which face was palest— the mother's or the daughter's. It was 
evident that she had not slept any that night, and there was a 
sorrow on her young face which it was sad to look upon. When 
Alice entered, she spraing up and put her arms around her neck, 
and kissed her, and then took her place again at the bedside with- 
out speaking. Her heart was too full of sorrow to speak. 

'' (Sod bless yoU for coming here !" said the ^ck woman, ^' the 
sight of your face does me good." 

'^ Ellen should go and rest," said Alioe kindly : " let me take 
her place awhile." 

>^No ! no ! dear modier^— let me stay here— I could not sleep 
an 
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"BatyouwiUbeiUtooifypudoiiot^^iirged Alice, « Go, that 
you may have veoewed strei^th to n^pse your mother.'' 

At length she conseiUed to leave the room, and whai she was 
gone, Alice gave the money to Mrs. Parsons which Charles Daven- 
port had crowded into her little basket, and told her all that he 
had said. The tears ran down the poor, sick womim's cheeks as 
she said — 

" For Ellen's sake I take it— and tell him, Alice, that God will 
bless him for his kindness." 

Alice staid awhile, and promising to return shortly and spend 
the whole day, walked back to her home. What was her surprisfc 
t^ find Henry Withers and Charles Daven})ort there. The fiurmgr 
introduced the latter, and Alice blushed beantifUIly as he took 
her hand. Pretty soon old farmer Neil came in, and said — 
•« Well, Ally, how did you find Mrs. Parsons ?" 
" Very badly, father. I feAr she will not live long.'* 
' /'Poor woman !" said the farmer with a sigh : '^and there is 
little Ellen— 'twill kill the gentle thing." 

" She watched by her mother's side all last night," said Alic^, 
and she looks pale and sick already — ^and I promised to go right 
back as soon as I had told you and mother," 

" Just like you, Ally. Your mother was just saying she should 

watch with her to-night ; so go as quick as you can back again." 

'•' Here is a carriage at the door," said Charles Davenport : " I 

will walk back to Mr. Withers, and Henry shall drive you to the 

parsonage." 

" Oh, no !" replied Alice, " I can walk." 
" You have walked there and back already," said her father^ 
** and you had better accept the offer." 

"She sh411 do so," said Henry Withers, "only /will walk 
home and Charles shall drive her to Mrs. Parsons'." 
' Charles made no objections, nor did Alice, and soon they were 
riding towards the cottage. She told him all that the sick womaa 
had said about his kind-hearted gift, and he asked — - 

" Would she let me come once to her bedride as you have done ? 
I would like to tell her with my own lips never to fear that her- 
self or her daughter shall come to want." 

. " I will ask her;" relied Alice. The reftt of the way neither 
spoke : Alice was too modest, and CSiavles ftmn wttib cause ww 
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ttOent' The eaniagt itopiKd tiefeie tfie door, he helped her oof, 
and she ran in. After he had tied his horae, he entmd the little 
and pretty sitting*n)oin, and as no one was there, drew hhnself & 
chair and sat down. In a few minutes Alice came out from the 
sick room. It seemed to him that he had nerer seen snch beautjr 
hefbte, and her kindness atnd grace were touching. As she entered 
a slight blush crimsoned her cheek, and she said — 

" Mrs. Parsons will see ydu now-^she wishes it." 

She held out her hand to him, as if to lead him gently to the 
koom, inrolnntarily, and he took it respectfully, but his heat beat 
fibster than before whien he felt her soft trembling hand within his. 
As he approached the bedside, the widow held out her hand to 
hiita, and thanked him with a naivete which started the tears 
from his eyes. 

^* You are very kind and noble/' she said, ''and Alice too--Ged 
bless you both P ' 

A thrill ran through his heart as she said, ' God bless you both f 
And he told her that she should never su£kr-^that Ellen should 
not while he had a dollar, and that he had wealth, and what was 
wealth good fiir if not to help the deserving ! As he said this 
Ellen entered the room. She had been trying to sleep, but looked 
•adder than ever. 

'< And this is Ellen," said Charles softly and respectfully. "^Stm 
shall with yoarsdf always have friends and happin^s." 

She looked up sadly at him, as if to say — ^ No ! no more hap* 
j»ness." Her pathetic face almost startled him, and he badetheMf 
all adieu, for tears were running down his cheeks. When be had 
entei^ the parlor at Mr. Withers', the Misses Anne and Samh 
accosted him as to his ride dnd the state of Mrs. Parsons. 

" She is very ill — poor woman,^' he replied, and that was all 
He did not feel in the mood for idle talk. 

" And Alice Neil — how did you fancy her T asked Anne with 
a slight tone of sarcasm. 

'< She is very good to Mrs. Parsons and Ellen," he replied. 

'^I^me people, make a great show of doing good for the toamG 
of the thing," replied Anne. 

*< And other folks," said Henry Withers^ just entering the roots, 
«»stad other folks neither make the show nor the reality— never 
do any good nor peetond to 4o so P 
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It was in vain Itiat Anne aiMi Sajmh quevlipiiQd Charles^4te 
had the good sense not to. betray the Atate af hia heart to thenv* 
Almost every, day he met Alioe, either at the parsonage or at her 
father's, and gradually he discovered the wealth of puie love that 
lay in her heart Gradually they became intimate, and leari^ed . 
to love each other, but not a word had been spoken of love, nor 

was there a person in the village of S who thought th^m 

lovers — ^noi did they think therasdves 8o« 

One beautiful July.morning, as Charles eaiae down into the 
breakfast room at Mr. Withers', Henry sud : 
** Mrs. Parsons is dead, Charles,'' 

'' Dead !'' he te{dted with sorrow and astonishnieat, ^ dead l^ 
when did she die f 
« Last night, at about midnight" ^ 

<^ Alas, for poor, poor Ellen P he said, and the tears ran fast 
from his eyes. 
*^She has no*money. norfri^ds — ^where will she gof " said Anne. 
^ She is rich in friends," said Charies, indignantly ; " and as 
tbt money, I will share mine vritk her before she shall suffer !" 

The proud Anne was discomfitted la hear him talk so, for she 
had dbt her heart upon winning the elc^nt, wealtliy and noble 
Charles Davenport, and at once softened her heart towards the; 
orphan-child of the old pastor. 

After breakfast, Charles rode over te the house of death. It: 
was a fair^still, beautiful morning, yet the very birds were silent 
The parsonage, as he stopped before it, seemed deserted. He 
entered the drawing-room : no one was there, but in a moment 
Alice came iA with her face pale and anxious, and tears standing 
in her sweet blue eyes. ^ 

" Dead !" he said with sorrow as he rose and took her hand : 
** and poor Ellen !" 

There is somethingrin sorrow which makes young hearts yearn 
€0 love each other stronger than before ; and Alice trembled, but 
did not start away when he kissed her forehead and said : 

" It shall be ours to love Ellen and to cheer her stricken heart ! 
And where is she ?^ he asked. 

^* She is asleep, poor thing ! I thought it would kill her to see 
her mother die — it did almost You know how for nights she 
has not slept, and now all is over, from more exhaustion she is in 
a .deep, almost too deep, sleep." 
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*^ And do you think 9he iritt simrive hctr fii^hpr loi^? Does 
she not already lodk as if she musl soon die T 

" I fear so^at times/* replied Alice ; " but she is young aiid>^ 
perhaps yoti will think me an egotist, but I think she loves me 
very much, and if I love her like a sister and watch over her, she 
may live and be happy yet." 

Two days after, and the whole village followed the remains of 
the old pastor's widow to the grave« Every body had loved her 
while alive, and mourned her now that she was dead. 

There is always something peculiarly tonchiog absut a country- 
funeml, where all the neighbors gather together and follow the 
corpse t6 its final home, while the solemn village bell tolls mornn- 
fully, but this scene was sadder than any the villagers had wit- 
nessed since the old pastor's death. 

It was the custom ^n and is now in that place to open the 
coffin-lid at the grave, and let all present take a last look, and last 
of all the relations gase upon th« £ice of the departed, and the 
dearest friend of the deceased fokis down the muslin over the dead 
face, and shuts it away fiom human sight forever. The custom 
is a stmnge, almost cruel one, but is still a custom in many parts 
of New England. When the coffin rested beside the open gmve, 
the lid was raised, and one by one the villagers looked upon the 
widow's face, some with tears and sobs, some with sigbs^ and 
some without any visible emotion, though they were few. 
^ Charles Davenport stood not fer from Ellen, who w^ leaning 
upon Alice in a state of wild sorrow. He walked up to the coffin 
with Anne Withers upon his arm ; she gazed down iipon that 
I^ftcid face, for through all the sorrow of the countenance tha^ 
gleamed a look of holy happiness, without a tear. But Charles 
burst into a flood of tears as he looked upon the touchingly beau- 
tiful face before hun, and thought of her suffering and Ellen's 
bitter sorrow. 

Ellen came last, leanmg upon the farmer's daughter, kind Alice, 
who would not let her go up alone to take the last — Itist look* 
Her face was very pale and sorrowful, and as she reached the 
coffin-side, she sank upon her knees. There %as a look of agony 
intense and bitter upon her face, and the. tears ran down like rain 
from her eyes. She kissed the white forehead, and stretched out 
her tretnUing hand to replace the muslin over her mother's face* 
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It wasmoifc ttMta «be qoold be^, for th^wiipgberqelf mto AUeuM^ 
arms and whispe^g, <' I cannot i I cannot !" she famti^d ti^i9^ 
Charles was at her side in an instant, and covering up that sotmw- 
ful yet sweet dead face, bore Ellen away to fresh air and ooC4 
water. The hd was shut, and the coffin loweied into the gxaTe ; 
a few remarks, which sounded strangely cold, were osade by:tbe 
fashionable 3roung clergyman, and the people turned away to 
their homes. 

It was in vain that Anne Withers waited for Charles : he and 
AUce had borne Ellen to the farmer's home, and were doing all 
that they could to soften her agonizing sorrow. In the evening 
he came back to Mr. Withers', but started the next day for New- 
York, promising to return again, however^ in a few days. He 
told bis father and mother all that had happened while he was 
IBOne, and with all the enthusiasm of his nature pictured Alice 
Neil to them, with her beauty and grace and education too, aai 
more than all her love and kindness. . 

" And you love, Alice, Charles ?" said his mother. He said 
nothing, but blushed scarlet. 

^' Go and win her if you can," said his fiither : " we shall lome 
tier for her gentle virtues and herself, as well as for yova sakjd. 
She may be humbly born, but she is nobler and far moi^ worthf 
than those rich and fashionable women who live but to ride in 
their carriages and look coldly down upon the virtuous poor !" 

When Charles was again in the village of S , he went at 

once to farmer Neils. Alice and Ellen were together in the par- 
lor, the former looking sweetly beautiful, and the latter, though 
sad, yet^mbre cheerful than he had ever seen her. As if guessing 
the olject of his visit, Ellen arose in a little while to go out. ' The 
color crimsoned the cheeks of Alice as she tried but tried in vain 
to detain her — and they were alone. 

I will not describe what followed. A half hour afterwards, 
Charles left the farm house the happiest fellow in S — — ; and 
Alice, with her cheeks very red and her eyes full of hapipy teais, 
entered the kitchen in search of Ellen. 

" What is the matter, Ally 7" asked her father. ^ Has young 
Davenport been making love to you ? He should have better 
manners than to try to rob me of my bird !" 

Her cl^eeks flushed redder than ever^ and she looked almost 
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)^ilMl. litten spniDg to h^ side, and loolmi heseeefamglj up 
jtonr <be old fanner's face, and he ad&d — • 

^ Ally, I am jcddng— ^on may lore whom yon please, and 1 
idttll never cotnplain." 

M But, father— if— if— I loved Am r said Alice, softly and 
IMnMingly. 

•• Why, yon would love a nohle fellow — and if he loved yon, 
the world would say you bad married vory high ; but good and 
ftnhle as he is, Ally, you are w<»rthy of him !' 

The next day Charles explained all io die fiurmer. 

'Months passed away, and they were married ; and now Alice 
is the mistress of a beautiful home which she graces more beauti- 
^ly than ever Anne^or Sarah Withere could do. She is loved 
tiy old Mr. and tip* Davenport She and Charles spend fte 

y/Notm dog-dnys always with her father in 8- ,'«nd aH ait 

iHtppy. Aild Ellen is with them like a sister, growing daily mote 
beautiful, though there is a sadness in her blue eyes, at times^ 
which only makes her beauty the more toudiing to flee. She is a 
fevorite with many'^wealthy people, but her gentlenemi makes her 
lds6 loved by the poor. She remembers the kindness of friends 
when she was poor — old Mr. Davenport has made her wealthy, 
iAd is land always to those who are as she onoe was. 



ETENING.-i^A SONNET- 

Oa ! give me this^-tlie iranqail resp^r hoar, 

And let mo study Nature's changeful lace; 
Her teachings leara, and feel her holiest power, 

And in each charm my Father's finger traco. 
jks sinks to quiet rest the faithful sun, 
80, sureei^ ta|f repose when dat/'s do«e. . 

As gently fades the* light of heaven away, 

I learn that soon will close life's transient day. 
While dimmer grows the vision on my sight, 

So earthly joys should cease to tempt my sodl; 

And the bright orbs, that o'er me nightly roU, 
Promise a fairer world, which knows no night 

How sweet if, when life's toilsome joumey^s oVr, 
Mine is HHt sleep from which I #ake to #eep no ttotft. 
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CLARA AND LUCY, 

OR romakCe in real life. 

BY MK«. 8. T. MARTrV. 
(coMeLin>u».> 

Three months passed away, and still Mrs. Edmonds came noL 
Gladly would the sweet sisters have exchanged the gaieties oi the 
city and the circle of admiring friends of which they formed the 
centre, for a place by the sick-bed of that beloved mother in theijr 
island home, but it might not be. It was her own earnest wish 
to rejoin them in B., and to this hope she clung with a tenacity 
that seemeed to resist the encroachments of disease and death, itself. 
Every letter spoke of bright anticipations and fond hopes, to thosA 
cherished ones for whom alone she wished to live, but they saw 
not the death-like exhaustion that followed these efforts of mater- 
nal love, or the tears that fell like raindrops, as the conviction forced 
ttself upon her, that they must soon be left to the guardian care of 
others. All was gay and smiling about them, and no presentiment 
of coming evil had as yet cast its shadow across their way. 

Often as I met the sisters with theit inseparable companion, 
Raymond St. John, in general society, and still more frequently in 
ibe privacy of home, I could never ascertain to my own satisfaction 
where the dart of the mischievous little god had actually been 
^nted. It was evident that the young Englishman was chained 
td their side by some irresistible fascination ; and in the face of 
oar guileless Lucy, a whole volume of brio[ht and happy thoughts 
might be traced, of whose source she was utterly unconscious. — 
l^sr yielding, trusting nature and her truly feminine loveliness, 
seemed just fitted to inspire affection in one like Raymond — proud, 
and self-centered, yet withal, ardent and impulsive, but ju.st as I 
had reached the comfortable conclusion that therefore he must 
love the elder sister, my conjectures would be all overthrown by 
the development of some noble trait in my favorite Clara, whose 
character seemed so nearly akin to that of the young man, that I 
thought such congenial natures must surely mingle into one. 

But Clara herself— our arch, mischief-loving, generous, darling 
Clam, what was the state of her heart all thijj while? If indeed 
sh^ were not still " fancy free," not a look or word betrayed the 
secret, unless it might be read in the unwonted gravity that some-, 
times shaded^er brow, the subdued tone that had taken the place 
of her ringing, bird-like laugh, or the tiipidity with which her 
downcast eyes sought the shelter of their deeply fringed lids; 
when his glance was casually bent upon her. Mrs. Wharton, 
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engrossed with the namberless duties and cares of a laq;e estab- 
lishment, iailed to interpret these signs aright^ and in my inexpe- 
rience, I too translated them amiss, but au incident served effec- 
tually to dispel all doubt on the subject. 

The time for my return home had arrived, and on the day pre- 
vious; au equestrian party was planned, to visit a beautiful lake 
in the' vicinity of B. It was in the meny spring time, and one of 
those bright and balmy days when the denizens of air and earth 
seem alike revelling in the conscioiisness of a renewed existence, 
and the heart bounds joyously without caring to analyze or under- 
stand its own sensations. Lucy Edmonds looked so cjEqiiisitely 
lovely in her closely fitting blpe habit, and the iong phime that 
drooped over her damask cheek, and partially shaded her laugh- 
ing eye, that I did not wonder at the lingering look of admiration 
and tendemess bestowed upon her by Raymond as he placed h«r 
in the saddle, carefully examining her equipments to see that all 
was safe ere he turned to assist the younger sister. Unlike the 
rest of the party, and quite unlike her former self, Clara alone 
was serious, almost sad, on that pleasant morning, and when 
playfully rallied on her changed manner, referred almost petu- 
lantly to tie illness of her mother as a sufficient cause for her 
depression. The color instantly deepened on the fair cheek of 
Lucy, and her tearful eye and quivering lip spoke the ready sym- 
pathy with which her heart responded to Clara's allusion, but I 
felt it to be ill timed, and silently wondered what had thus trans- 
formed the fair sisters. 

Our pic-nic was a delightful one — the wooded shores of the lake 
were quite as romantic as we could desire, and we had rambled 
and chatted to our heart's content, when, as we were about to 
return to the city, Raymond St. John left us to explore a dark 
ravine, which looked likjB a fitting abode for the fairies and dryads 
of the olden time. He had been during the day so constantly by 
the side of Lucy Edmonds, so devoted to her in word and look, 
that my enigma seemed at length fairly solved— and I was whis- 
pering my congratulations into the ear of the blushing girl, when 
a loud shriek from one of the party attracted our attention. We 
hastily turned and saw the horse of the young Englishman madly 
dashing by, without his rider, the stirrup broken, and the bridle 
hanging loosely over his neck. A cry of horror and dismay burst 
from all present save Clara only, who gazed for an instimt on the 
fearful sight, and then with a face from which every vestige of 
color had departedj and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets, flew with the speed of a startled fawn into the recesses 
of the ravine. We followed hastily, but soon lost sight of her 
flying footsteps amid the tangled thickets, and as I was compelled 
to' accommodate my pace to that of the half fainting Lucy, some 
little time elapsed ere we discovered the object of our search. 

** See there !" said my trembling companion in a sharp whisper, 
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eagerly gla^og my amif as she pointed to a spot where the fdol- 
path made a short and steep descent to the margin of a little 
stream that rippled quietly over its pebbly bed. Poor girl ! the 
very life blood seemed to forsake her heart, as she looked and 
listened, for there lay Raymond St. John apparently lifeless, and 
at his side sat Glara Ekimonds, utterly unconscious of all that was 
passing around hex. She had raised the head of the young man, 
and was supporting it on her knee, pressing kisses on the cold 
damp J)row, and lavishing jon the senseless form every possible 
epithet of endearment. On seeing us she started, and exclaimed 
wildly — "Away — away — ^you shall not take him from me. He is 
mine — all mine in death. Oh, my Raymond, would to God I had. 
died with thee ! ' 

I was stupefied with amazement at this sudden outbreak of 
passion, but controlling my own emotions, endeavored to soothe 
and calm the excited girl, until the arrival of the rest of our liltle 
party made it possible to remove the sufferer to the nearest house; 
Animation was suspended, but happily no severe injuries had been 
received, and as medical aid was immediately procured, it waa 
not long before Raymond declared himself quite able to return to 
B., thouglt his pallid countenance contradicted his laughing asser^^ 
tion that our alarm had been entirely gratuitous. 

During the whole of this painful scene, Lucy Edmonds had no^ 
once spoken, but the look of tearless agony with which she gaaed 
alternately at Raymond and at Clara, was moi« eloquent thaa 
words. " Dear Lucy," I said to her as she mechanically followed 
the sad procession — " be comforted, lam certain he will recover." 
She shrank from my caress, as though it were painful to her, but 
no sound escaped her lips. And w'hen after some moments <if 
agonizing suspense, consciousness was again restored, and a (et^ 
vent " thank God !" burst from the lips of all |)resent, Lucy aloae 
was silent. In the midst of the general ccmfusion and anxtety, 
the demeanor of the sisters was unmarked save by myself, but as 
I looked on the burning cheek and flashing eye of Clara, and re^ 
menibered the revelation she had imconsciously made, I knew full 
well what it was that had wrought so sudden and terrible a trans- 
formation in my sweet Lucy, and trembled for the future hapfHiiess 
of these lonely and cherished beings. 

I left B. the next morriing» without again seeing the sisters, and 
several weeks elapsed before I heard from them — ^but at the end 
of that time I received a letter from Clara, from which the follow* 
ing is an extract — * . . 

** Rejoice with me, my friend, for the first And dearest wish of my heart U 
fiiMlled, and I am happy, tm&neakably happy. Only last evening, with no 
witnesses but the bright stars that seemed like holy watchers above us, did 
Riiymond St John avow bis love, and ask me, unworthy as I am of the blessed- 
ness, to be his forever. I fear I must have i^pctared to him t04> easily i 
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tittt ho may have tliovgbt me iBMidaaty hi ay ffly Mpianed delight; bi^ 

dear S^ what ooald I do f lly heart was in hk ke^ng long before — end the 
treacherous thing refosed to moke even a show of resietanee, bat 'yielded at 
once, and without parleying, to its conqaeror. Are not yon, as well as myself^ 
earprit>ed, dearest, to find that your poor Clara, instead of her peerless sister 
has won the prize ? I have always supposed 1^ must of course prefer Luey, 
li^ttitely superior as she is to me in all lovely and loveable endowments. Even 
now I can hardly understand how two beings so entirely suited to each other 
^A Raymond and my gentle sister, could fail to have been mutually attracted ; 
and not until repeatedly assured by Lucy, that he could never be to her more 
than the dear friend he had hitherto been, did I dare to believe in mv own hap- 
piness. Dear,' darling Luey — she is very pale and Mill, and though die tries 
to conceal her depression, and smiles sweetly on us all, it is a wintry smiley 
that has no heart warmth in it. Our beloved mother has been very ill, and thk 
intelligence, together with the anxiety it awakens, has stolen the roees froM 
her cheek, and robbed her eye of its wonted brilliancy." 

' I read this letter with many sad misgivings, for I knefir fiiU 
well the true state of Lucy Edmond's affections, and I knew too 
that while the ardent and impulsive nature of Clara would rise 
under the pressure of misfortune, with an elastic rebound, her 
nsler would turn away with the arrow in her heart, to bleed and 
die in silence. But what was I to think of Raymond St. John ? 
I could have staked my life on the fact of his love fof Lucy, so 
unequivocal had been his manifestation of preference, on the day 
of our unfortunate excursion, and his love was certainly returned 
—why then this offer of heart and hand to the younger sister t 
I could make nothing of it, and was compelled to await in anxious 
tuqiense the promised visit of the sisters, to solve the provoking 
enicma. 

Lucy came at length, but alone, and for a night only, on her 
way to Georgia, attended by a confidential servant wlio had been 
in the family from childhood. Mrs. Edmoqds had reached Savan> 
Bah on her way to the North, when a sudden and alarming attack 
of hor disease prostrated her, and left scarcely a hope of her re- 
eovery. Her daughters had been summoned in haste to the dying 
bed of their beloved parent, but Clam was absent from the city, 
in company with Mrs. Wharton and Raymond St. John, and Lucy 
dared not wait for l}er return, so urgent was the message sent by 
Ibe attending physician of Mrs. Edmonds. 

" Indeed it seemed cruel,". she said to me, when in the privacy 
d* my own apartment, I asked for her sister, *^ to mar the perfect 
happiness of Clara by a separation fmm her betrothed, and as his 
prasence at such a time ifas a thing not to be thought of, I deemed 
it best to leave B. before her return." 

It was not a time to talk of love, but I could not forbear hint- 
ing my disappointment on the reception of Clara's letter, and my 
confident expectation of a different announcement. 

"It is better as it is," was her hriaf reply, but the words evid^ndy 
~~" her a painful eltbrt, and she instantly led the way to anoCllcr 
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subject My heart ach6d as I saw. the change which a few short 
months had effected in that sweet face, once so radiant with the 
light of hope and joy. It was not the pallor of disease that' now 
lasted on that fair cheek — ^it was not sickness that had quenched 
the brilliancy of those laughing eyes — the shadow of some deep 
sorrow evidently enshrouded her, but the proud reserve, so foreign 
to her nature, with which she turned away from human sympathy, 
rendered vain all attempts at consolation. It was with an aching 
heart I bade her farewell, as she left us to pursue her hurried 
journey, and I was unjust enough to feel almost indignant at 
Clara's happiness, while my gentle Lucy was suffering in silence. 
Soon after the departure of my friend, I left home on a tour to 
the lakes, which occupied the remainder of the summer, and it 
was not until the autumn was far.advanced,nhat I found myself 
in B. on my way to my native village. Mrs. Wharton was not 
in town, but from a mutual friend, I gathered tidings of the sisters 
which filled me with amazement. LiUcy Edmonds had not re- 
turned to the North since the death of her mother, but immedi- 
ately after that event, a pealed packet was received by Clara, the 
eofttents of which deprived the poor girl of reason, and almost of 
life. For many weeks she lay upon the verge of the grave in a^ 
raging brain fever calling in delirious agony alternately upon the 
mother whose ear was closed in death, and the sister who was 
herself prostrated by disease in a far distant city, unable to respond 
to the affecting appeal. Raymond St. John was a kind and un- 
tiring watcher by the sick bed of his betrothed, but words were 
spoken there in the ravings of insanity, which blanched the cheek 
of the strong man, and made his heart throb almost audibly in hin 
bosom. What was their full import, none knew but the parties 
concerned, but certain it was, that as soon as Clara became coa- 
f alescent, a separation took place by mutual consent, and while 
the poor invalid, a mere shadow of her former self, joined her sister 
in .Savannah, the young Englishman departed ostensibly on a 
visit to his estates in the West Indies. There was abimdant food 
for coryectore, but to all the various theories started, my heart re- 
fused assent, for they all implied blame some where, and this I 
was unwilling to adntiit. ' A letter from Lucy arrived at last, which 
I shall lay before my readers as a solution of the mystery. 

" You will have heard before this realties yoa, of the death of my beloTed 
mother, of the change in the circumBtanced and prospeete of my darling eistuv 
and of ouF reunion in this land of strai^rs* We are detained here by tb* 
preasurcf of business consequent on assuming the management of oar own lii^ 
tie property, but as soon as this is arranged, we shall go back to the ho0ie oi 
our iiearts, that dear New England which is to us both more desirable as « 
tesidence, than any spot of earth beside. There we have been happy->-^d« 
happy for beings whom death* eonld reaob, and Ibere too we have kown aorrov 
—a sorrow that has almost dethrcoied reaAoo, and washed ovtlilft itsellL WhMk 
last we met, yoa saw my anhappioje^s* but tbougb ynnr looks and woMbi es^ 
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preyed tlw deepest mpathy wkh my jkfiBDtkmvmH^ 

of ice seemed conffeafing my veiy heart I longed to tell y on all I bad felt and 
imffered, bat dared not unlock the flood-gates of feeling, by an aDasion to the 
paat, lest my pent up emoUens shonld burst forth, and bid defiance to control. 
^>tow I am more calm, and «aa bleas God for all the discipline through which I 
have passed, needful as I have found it, to teach me the vanity of earth. 

I know your affection for CUru and myself, makes you deeply interest^ 
in all that concerns us, and tiierefore shall offer no apology for giving you a 
brief narrative of the events that have transpired since our last meeting. I 
tbund my beloved mother low indeed, ho low, that it was with great difficulty 
ahe could speak to bid me welcome. The next day after my arrival, however, 
she revived partially, and then for the first time asked for my sister. She watt 
dreadfully agitated when I sfave her my reasons for leaving Clara at R, and in 
her weakness of mind and body, uttered many incoherent sentences that were 
to me then perliectly incomprehensible. Towarda evening she became com- 
poaed, and though evklenlly sinking, gave directions with clearness and precision, 
both to our friend Mr. H. and to me. Once, when no one but myself was 
^^tanding at her bedskle, she reached out her wasted, trembling hand, and taking 
mme, said to me with an air and tone of anxiety and tendemeBe, wluch eao 
never be forgotten : 

* Luey, my beloved, I have one thing to say, which is of far more importance 
to me than this poor remnant of life which is yet mine. In the private drawer 
of my dressing table, you will find a small packet addressed to your aister, to 
Clara — see that it is forwarded to her immediately after ray departure. It has 
been written at intervals, as my failing strength would admit, and but for this 
sudden attack, would have been sent to her many weeks since. And now, my 
child, my; own Lucy, promise me by all the love I have borne you, by all your 
duty and affection for me, and by your hopes of meeting me hereafter, that 
whatever may occur you W'U always love and cherish our darling Clara as the 
dearest, truest of sisters, that nothing shall ever come between you to Hcakeo 
the mutual affection, which has so long gladdened my heart. I cannot die iiitb»> 
out this promise.' 

Deqily aflected by this mysterious address, I readily gave the required 
Pl^mise, but could not forbear saying — *• Dearest mother, why does the mention 
of my sister's niune thus agitate and distress you V 

* 1 cannot tell you now,' she said earnestly. ' I have not breath for the 
necessary explanation. The letter will make all plain, too plain, alas ! for tlm 
peace of my beloved child. Would to heaven I might guiltlesaly have carried 
tka aeciet ivith me to the grave.' 

These were almost the last worda uttered by that blessed mother, and before 
morning, I was left alone, a, desolate orphan in a land of strangers. My first 
thought, when I could think, after her death, was of the letter to which such un 
affecting allusion had been made, and with a foreboding heart, I mailed it to tbe 
jiddress of my poor unconscious sister. I had been borne up thus far by strong 
mental oicitement, but when all was over, and I had seen the remains ^f the 
clear dc>|>arted one denosited in the sjJent tomb, 1 sank under the pressure of 
fatigue and sorrow, and was for many weeks insensible to all that passed arc^uxid 
aie* As soon as I became convalescent, the kind friends whom a gracious Pro- 
vidsDce had mised up for me in thia time of trouble, took me to their island 
iKMne, and sought in every way to soothe and alleviate my sorrow. But \iit)i 
rettumin^ strength, memory also came back to me, and I tnought of that dear 
ab^ient sister with a pang of apprehension that ran like an ice bolt through my 
veins. Not one line had been received from' her through my long illness not 
•M word of mply to the agoniased appeal sent from my sksk oed, the moment I 
was aUe to Jiold my pen. This silence was intolerable, and nothing but abso- 
lale inability to travel, prevented me from setting out at once and alone, to learn 
imMttse. At lengtb, jnsiM I haii formed Ihft detemi2aB<k» to start for tke 
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from hei* former aeif! How uolike the briffht,. buoyant bein^I had left k B, 
a few months previous? Now she was pale and tiiin, almost shadowy, iu lier 
fsctemal appeoranee, but there was an expression of deep peaoe, a reflection of 
the souPs light, beaming tlu'O^jigh those eloquent features, which made her face 
ahnost like the face of an aoigeT. We wept long and silently together before 
oither of us alluded to the past, and even then, though the mysterious packet 
was a subject of intense interest to me, an undefin^ dread prevented me from 
^speaking of it, and it was nut until several days had elapsed, that I became 
acquainted with the following particulars, which I shall give you as briefly as 
poesible. 

Rumors, it seems, of an attachment existing between Raymond St. John 
and one of tlie West India sisters, had reached my mother before leaving home, 
and itivas this which decided her on coming to us immediately* . Her health 
was benefitted by the voyage, but on reaching Savimnah, letters were put into 
her hands containing tlie intelligence of CUara^s engagement The consequence 
was a fatal relapse, which soon carried her to the graven but not until the strong 
energies of devoted aifection had enabled her to write the long communication, 
to which reference has repeatedly been made. This letter contained the astound- 
ing infornuition of the real birth of Clara*— that she was the child of my motlrar's 
adoption— of her love, but not of her blood. Her mother was the school com- 
panion and intimate friend of my lamented parent — a beauty and an heiress, 
who in a moment of childish folly, and without the consent of a widowed mother, 
privately married a young Englishman, after an acquaintance of a few weeks 
only, and immediately left the island. She returned to it again a deserted wife 
ana mother, only to find her home desolate, and to weep over the grave of the 
parent whose heart had been broken by her filial disobedience. The villain 
whom she had trusted, intended to delude her by a mock marriage, but his accom- 
plice in crime, to subserve his own mercenary purposes, procured a real prioat, 
by whom the ceremony was leffally performed. The fortune of the poor girl 
ynta all at which her pretended lover really aimed — and having obtained posaes- 
sion of that, he grew weary of the restraints imposed by her presence, and de* 
sorted her, with her helpless babe, and returned to his own country, from whence 
tidings of his previous marriage with another, soon reached the unfortunate 
victim of hisr treachery. She inherited the consumptive tendency of her mother, 
and her fragile constitution gave way under this accumulation of woes. With 
.her dying breath she gave her infant to my dear mother, and received from her 
the solemn promise to love and cherish and train it as her own. How well, how 
faithfully this pledge has been redeemed, all who knew her can bear testimony. 
My father had been for some time intending to leave Tobago, having purchased 
a plantation on ah island at a considerable distance, and as I was then two year^ 
of age, and the little Clara more than a year my junior, my mother resolved that 
in her new home, none should ever know the real parentage of her adopted 
child. In this she succeeded so perfectly, that not a suspicion of the real st.ue 
of thinfiry was eVer excited in the breast of any individual, while the sweetness, 
ttie brilliant promise, and the filial devotion of the adopted one, made her, 
equally with myself, a sharer in the warmest affection of our beloved parents. 
It was not uptil after the deatli of our father, and when we wero about leaving 
home for a residence in the United States, that our mother felt any misgiving 
.about the wisdom of the course she had pursued, but though there were times 
when the internal struggle almost deprived her of reason, she could not resolve 
on rending with her own hands the tie that united mother aud child, when no 
necessity for sueh a revelation might ever exist. But there cam*e a time when 
.«rery letter from her absent children filled her withanzioua dread, until thought 
booame agony, and she resolved, invalid as she was, on coming to us, with the 
tond hope t|iat in her maternal arms we might be shielded from every danger 
;^nd sorrow. When I tell you that the real nam« of my sweet siiyter is Clara 
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^. John, yen wil mderstand at onee^ie sonite of my noter'd lUuci^ ani 
abgnish. TheTMott yoo kmnr. Wlien aha fbniid bar worsi ^nrs reaJized, in 
the 6ngag«i9eHt of my gigter, fthe was pfostrated by the blow, asd went dowa 
to the grave with the agnizing conviction that her very love and tendemoas 
liad been the means of destroying the peace of hfr ^Id. 

The eonseqnenoes of such a commnnication to the ardent and sensitive Claf«» 
in the very spring^tide of her hapinness, may easily be imagined. Her life waa 
long despfnred of, of if that were saved, her physician feued insaaitv for life. 
fint it was tiie hand <y( lignite Love that bad afflicted her, and that band was 
outstretched to guide her aa&ly through the storm. She is now able to bless 
God for the trials which have brought her to a knowledge of herself, of Him 
who died on the cross for our redemption, and with smiles gleaming through her 
tears, can speak of her distant brother, witii only a sister^s calm and disinter- 
ested afTeetion. Betwlieii Clara and myself, the only effect of these ev^its has 
been to draw more closely t^e ties which sixteen years of mutmd love have 
cemented, and which never seemed to us more precious, or more indissoluUe 
than now. We have formed no plMis for the fbtni«, only that notfamg bai tin 
hand of God shall henceforth separate us.." 

Do my readers wish to know the denouement of my simple tale? 
It is written in legible character's on the face of a happy home in 
«>e of the pleajsant villages of New England, wliere the lovely 
West Indian sisters reside, an ornament and blessing to the com* 
munity in which they live, and the select circle of firi^ds bjr 
whom they have long been known and loved. But they are not 
alone. In the face of the husband and brother, that noble and 
intellectual countenance, on which the eyes of both sisters are so 
fondly bent, we recognize an acquaintance of yore. Raymond 
St. John was not faithless or fickle, in his temporary engagem«rt 
to Clara. He loved Lucy truly and fervently, but before he had 
told her so, she learned by the accident I have related, the istate 
of her «ister^s heart, and having promised her mother on leaving 
home that the happiness of that sister should be her special care, 
she resolved on sacrificing her own affection to that of Olara.— 
Raymond was rejected by her firmly, almost sternly, and as he 
could not be ignorant of the sentiments of CTara in his favor, he 
was induced by the skilful management of Mrs. Wharton, to lay 
at the feet of the younger sister the offering which the elder haa 
refused. But it was a wounded and preoccupied heart which he 
had to offer, and though the placid, brotherly love wjiich a*lone he 
felt for Clara, satisfied Jier, absorbed as she was in her own emo- 
tions, it was wkh a sensation of deep gratitude only, to that God 
who had saved them both from remediless misery, thai! he learned 
the contents of Mrs. Edmond's communication. Many months 
passed away ere he heard through Clara, who had drawn the 
^nfession from her sister, the real cause of his rejection by Lucy, 

A second applicaticm was more successful,^ and no enK>tion but 
fhaf of unmingled joy filled the heart of Clara as. she whispered 
to the blushing bride of her beloved brother — "Now, my Lucy, 
we are indeed aind in truth sisters^ both for tinje and eternity*" 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE GRAND DUCHESS 

la of Htt00ia, 



BT REV. ROBERT BAIRD, D.D. 
8BB BNSRAVINO. 



In the summfcr of 1846, 1 visited Russia for the third time — 
having previously extended my travels in the North of Europfe to 
that country in the summer of 1837, and again in the autumn of 
1840. And most certainly if the object of my third visit had been 
to see the splendors of the Court of the modem Scythia, I could 
not have chosen a more opportune occasion. But this was ftir 
from being the case. I went for the double purpose of endeavor- 
ing to give another impulse to the Temperance movement, and of 
making arrangements for the employment of colporteurs to distri- 
bute the Sacred Scriptures and religious Tracts* at the great fairs^ 
which are held at more than twenty places annually in that vast 
Empire. 

On this tour I was accompanied by the Rev. Dr. B******, of 
Newark, N. J., the Rev. Mr. R****, of the same State, and Mr. 
B****, a young advocate, of the city of New- York. 

On our way through Denmark and Sweden, we had lieard that 
the marriage of the Grand Duchess Olga, the second daughter of 
the Emperor, to the Crown Prince of Wurtemburg, was to take 
place sometime in July ; probably, it was said, about the middle 
of it. But inasmuch as it was our intention to remain only a 
week in St. Petersburg, and then go down to Moscow — whence 
it was our purpose to prosecute our journey to Odessa and Con- 
stantinople — we hoped to be far away from the scene of these 
festivities before the Russian July would commence ; for the old 
style still rule» the Russian calendar. • 

And this we might well expect to be able to do, inasmuch as 
we reached St. Petersburg on the 23d of June^ according to the 



* These Tracts are suoh as the GensorBhip of Rnsaa allow and approve of. More thaa one 
hnndred and fifty of snch pnblieations have been issued at St. Petersburg, with the sano- 
tion of the government 
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new style. I had not, in reality, a great deal to do in the North- 
em Capital of the Empire. What concerned the more appropriate 
object of my visit, could have been accomplished in two or three 
days. And as to sight-seeing, there was certainly nothing for me 
to do ; for the Emperor, the Empress, and other persons who have 
the direction of those institutions which possess the greatest interest 
for me, had given orders that they should be thrown open to me 
on my previous visits. During the weeks which I had spent in 
that city and in Moscow in 1837 and 184D, I had positively seen 
every thing which I had any desire whatever to see. And let me 
say, in passing, that these cities contain a great deal to interest 
an intelligent traveler. 

But the ways of Providence are inscrutable. Two days had 
scarcely elapsed, after our arrival, before I was violently attacked 
by inflammatory rheumatism, which confined me to my bed for 
almost a fortnight, and then left me in no suitable state for trav- 
eling. During the second day of that period of suffering, fearing 
that I might not have an opportunity of speaking to the Emperor 
on the chief object of my visit in a private audience — for I foresaw 
that even if the termination of the malady should be the most 
speedy that could be reasonably expected, the exciting and busy 
time upon which the Court was entering would be highly unfavor- 
able to my having such an audience, which in other circumstances 
would not have been difficult — I dictated a memorial in French, 
in which I set forth my views of what might be further done to 
advance the cause of Temperance in Russia. This I did at the 
suggestion of Count Kisselefl*, Minister of the Emperor for the 
Public Domains, who kindly engaged to lay it before his Imperial 
Majesty — a promise which he speedily performed. 

This done, and the other object of my visit having been attained, 
I had nothing to do but to try to get well, and then set off for 
Poland and Germany — for my illness had compelled me to re- 
nounce the prospect of the long and fatiguing journey through the 
Southern part of the Empire*. Whilst waiting to be able to carry 
into effect this purpose, and as soon as I was able to leave my bed 
and go about a little, I concluded to make a visit to Peterhoff, a 
small city, or large town rather, on the south side of the Gulf of 
Finland,%ome sixteen miles below St Petersburg, where there is 
an Imperial palace, erected, I believe, in the time of the Empress 
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Elizabeth, and where, too, there is a more humble one, built by 
Peter the Great. At this place the Court was then staying ; and 
here the marriage of the Grand Duchess was to take place. 

This visit I wished to make in order to see the Prince and 
Princess of Oldenburg,* nephew and niece of the Emperor — his 
Imperial Highness having, three or four days after my arrival in 
St. Petersburg, kindly invited me to make him a visit at his beau- 
tiful country-residence, in the immediate vicinity of Peterhofl— 
an invitation which I was hitherto imable, for reasons just stated, 
to accept. 

As soon as the state of my health permitted, I made the pro- 
posed visit, and was most kindly received by the Prince and 
Princess, who invited me to return on the succeeding Monday, 
and spend a few days with them, inasmuch as I was manifestly 
unfit to prosecute my journey. This invitation I accepted with 
pleasure, for it would give me a fine opportunity of seeing a good 
deal of two most excellent persons, of the highest rank, with their 
lovely little children, and their admirably appointed establishment. 
And here I would say, in passing, that it would be difiicult to find 
in any country a more interesting couple than the Prince and 
Princess of Oldenburg. They are both still young ; were born in 
the highest circles of the nobility of Russia and Grermany, and have 
inherited wealth and rank and title, which give them command- 
ing influence. In addition to all, and above all, they are persons 
of exalted character, and reputation for virtue, for knowledge — 
fo? every thing which can adorn and bless human society. They 
sire both descended from a long line of Protestant ancestors, whose 
faith they inherit and profess. The Prince is at the head of 
several important institutions of beneficence. He has charge, 
among other things, of a lyceum, in which nearly three hundred 
young men and boys are receiving an education, chiefly with a 
view to commercial pursuits. He is the founder of a law school, 
which has one hundred and fifty or two hundred students, the 
first institution of the sort, I believe, ever established in Russia, 
and greatly needed. He takes much interest in farming, and in 



* The Prince is » son of one of the sjsten of the Emperor, and the Prinoeas is a sister of 
the reigning Buke of Naasan. They are related to almost all the Sovereigns in Europe, as 
they assured me. 
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all attempts to improve the breeds of horses, cattle, etc., in that 
great realm. He maintains Protestant worship in his palace, for 
the sake of his family and servants, who are almost all, if not all, 
Germans, from the Protestant Duchy of Oldenburg and other 
parts of Grermany. He is certainly a remarkable man — so deeply 
interested in this country, as a field in which so much good may, 
with proper efibrts, be done ; simple and unaffected in his man- 
ners, and withal so young. What an example to the Russian 
nobles ! Would to God that they all had a heart to follow it I 
But this they have not, and exactly here Russia labors. Her 
numerous nobility, with few exceptions, as it seems to me, lack 
patriotism — ^a heart-felt interest in every thing which concerns the 
true welfare of the country. 

The Princess is a charming woman, of sincere piety and bene- 
volence, and beloved by all who know her. She, too, is at the 
head of one or more establishments of beneficence in St. Peters- 
burg, and takes a great interest in them ; not only visiting them 
frequently, but attending the meetings of business, and taking an 
active part in them. She is blessed with several interesting chil- 
dren. Both she and her husband have several times visited Eng- 
land, in their travels in Western Europe, and greatly admire many 
things in that country. The nurse as well as the governess of 
their children, at the time of my visit, were excellent English wo- 
men, I think that I can say with truth that I have never seen 
another establishment in which so many persons of principle and 
good conduct are employed as servants. 

It will be readily apprehended that I passed the few days whicli 
I spent at Peterhoff in a very agreeable manner, although I was 
still too unwell to be able to take much part in what was going 
on aroimd me. 

Immediately upon my arrival, on my second visit to Peterhoff, 
the Princess informed me that the Emperor and Empress had 
been so good as to send word that it was their pleasure that I 
should be present at the marriage of the Grand Duchess, which 
was to take place that day (the first of July, according to the old 
style, but the thirteenth according to the new) at noon. This was 
an honor wholly unexpected by me; for, owing to my illness, I 
had not been presented at the Court since my arrival ; though I 
had been on a former occasion. The number of persons, too, who 
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dosired to witness the ceremony, Russians and foreigners, was 
immense, and the chapel in which it was to occur was small. 
No time was to be lost ; for in a few minutes an aide-de-camp of 
the Prince was to come to take me to the palace, and see that I 
reached my proper place— a matter of no small iqiportance on 
such an occasion, and t may add of no small difficulty. 

Upon our arrival at the palace, we found the Emperor, the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Heir Apparent, and the Prince of Prus- 
sia, surrounded by many distinguished officers, reviewing soipe of 
the regiments of splendid Imperial Life-Guards, who certainly de- 
serve to be ranked among the finest looking soldiers in the world. 
A vast concourse of people surrounded the parade-ground, which 
was quite near to the palace. The day was a remarkably fine 
one, and every thing without as well as every thing within that 
gorgeous building, indicated life, excitement and joy. 

As soon as the review was over, all who were entitled to enter 
the palace hurried into it, until many of its vast apartments were 
filled to overflowing. Following my faithful guide, the Aid of the 
Prince, I made my way up to the second story, and having tra- 
versed several crowded rooms, found myself in that which con- 
tained the foreign ambassadors and their suites. There I was 
placed by the side of Mr. John Randolph Clay, the amiable and 
esteemed Secretary of the American Legation, and at that time 
acting as Charge d* Aflaires, who, I may say, in passing, would, 
long before that time, have reached a higher diplomatic rank, if it 
were not too much the policy of those in power with us to reward 
their noisy partizans and friends with offices abroad, for which 
few of them are as well qualified as they should be. 

At length the moment so full of interest arrived ; and we all 
began to move forward towards the chapel — at the west end of the 
palace, and on the second floor — in due order. The ambassadors 
were the first to enter. As I was placed among them, it fell to my 
lot, according to orders which none might dispute, to take my stand 
with them on the northern side of the chapel, and within a few 
feet of the altar. 

The chapel was scarcely more than thirty-five feet square. — 
The walls and dome were gorgeously adorned with paintings and 
gildings. I know not when I have seen any thing more showy. 
There was not a seat of any kind in it, save two or three chairs 
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for the Empress and one or two other ladies, whose health was 
not good. There was no carpet on the floor, nor pulpit, nor any 
thing that resembled one. A platfoim, of about one foot in height, 
and some twelre or fifteen feet square, occupied the centre. An 
altar, more of the shape -of a reading desk than any thing e]se, 
stood on this platform, but not in the centre of it. By the side of 
it stood two small tables, on which rested two marriage-crowns. 

In front of the chapel was a room of the same size, less magni- 
ficently adorned, which might be called the *' Court of the Pec^le." 
Three large doors opened from it into the chapel. On the oppo- 
site side of the chapel was another room, not quite so laige, where 
were the priests in all their rich and splendid robes. This might 
be designated the most " Holy Place." 

When we entered we found several of the dignitaries of the 
church standing in the centre of the chapel, and the choir of men 
and boys, dressed in purple tunics, which descended to their heels, 
standing, one-half on one^de and one-half on the other of the 
chapel, near to the vestry, or most Holy place. In fact they occu^ 
pied the two comers of the chapel on that side. The ambassa- 
dors and ministers of the Emperor, and myself among them, stood 
near to a portion of the choir. 

It was some time after our arrival that the Imperial Family 
came. Behind them followed a great number of officers and 
ladies, who filled the ante-chamber, or vesti!)ule, or whatever else 
it may be called. The Archbishop of St. Petersburg, accompanied 
by several other prelates, dressed in splendid robes, which seemed 
to be composed more of silver and gold than any thing else, and 
wearing their mitres, met the Emperor and Empress and the rest 
of the Imperial group, at the middle of the outer room, and re- 
ceived them in oriental style — bowing most profoundlj*^ and kiss- 
ing their hands, an homage which was as graciously returned. — 
Entering the chapel, the Emperor presented his daughter and her 
" affianced" to the Imperial chaplain, whose duty it was to per- 
form the ceremony, and who received them on the estrade or plat- 
form. I had expected that the Metropolitan would perform this 
service ; but he is a monk, (as all the prelates of the Greek Church 
are), and no monk is allowed in Russia to perform the marriage 
ceremony— and this is serving them rightly enough, I think. 
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The chaplain was a little old man, whose countenance interested 
me very much. 

After the presentation of the persons who were to be married, 
the Emperor, Empress, and the members of the Imperial Family, 
took their places on the side of the chapel opposite the ambassa- 
dors, and on the right hand of the officiatiug priest. The Em* 
peror and Empress were by a window, he being quite near to the 
portion of the choir which was on that side of the chapel. Next 
to the Empress stood her brother — the Prince of Prussia, the heir 
to the throne of that country. Next to him, and near another 
window, stood the Duchess of Leuchtenberg (the eldest daughter 
of the Emperor), and her sister-in-law, the wife of his Imperial 
Highness, Alexander Nicholavietch, the heir to the throne of Rus- 
sia. Next to them stood the Prince himself, and his three younger 
brothers — ^the Grand Dukes Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, 
who were at that time youths of from eighteen to twelve or fifteen 
years of age. Near to them, and in one of the doors of the chapel^ 
stood the Grand Duke Michael, the Emperor's brother. Next to 
him was the Duke of Leuchtenberg. The centre door and the 
other door were so crowded with great officers that the ladies and 
gentlemen who filled the vestibule had but a poor chance to see 
what was going on in the chapel, although they might hear the 
chanting of the choir, and much of what was said by the officia- 
ting priest. 

After all had taken their places, the service commenced. The 
Grand Duchess Olga and the Prince of Wurtemburg, standing on 
the platform, occupied a very conspicuous station ; and certainly ! 

they went through their portion of the ceremony in an admirable 
manner. The Prince was dressed in the uniform of a Wurtem- 
burg military officer of the highest rank. He was a young man 
of twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, good looking enough 
in person, but not possessing a very handsome face.* The Grand ) 

Duchess was twenty-four years of age, and older than her hus- 
l)and by some six months. She is a beautiful woman ; she was 
even called the most beautiful woman in Europe. However this 
may be, it is certain that it would be difficult to conceive of one 
that possessed more charms of person ; and those of her mind and i 

heart are said, by all who know her well, not ^to be inferior to y, 

those of her person. She is rather above the medium height of : \ 
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ladies ; has beautifully blue eyes, a blonde complexion, and 
auburn hair. 

Her dress was magnificent, as may be supposed. In the fiist 
place, she wore a white, or rather a fawn-colored silk dress, with 
large sleeves that were adorned, as was the skirt, with a rich bor- 
der of inwrought flowers and figures of silver. A red velvet ribbon 
of a couple of inches in width, passed from one shoulder across, 
or rather below, her bosom, and terminated below the other arm, 
from which descended numerous diamond-pendants. A necklace 
of the richest and most splendid sort, all sparkling with diamonds, 
adorned, with many a fold, her neck and bosom, and came down 
almost to her feet ; whilst her hair, in two plaits, fell on her fair 
shoulders. A coronet, studded with most precious stones, rested 
OR her head, whilst a train of the richest purple velvet, some ten 
or twelve feet long and six wide, lined €md bordered with the 
puresi ermine, attached to her dress behind, just below her shoul- 
ders, was borne by five gentlemen of the Imperial household. In 
my htunble opinion she would have looked better without this 
splendid and very heavy appendage. As it was, she appeared 
extremely beautiful. When she ascended the platform, as well 
as throughout the ceremony, she was rather psder than usual, but 
seemed to be entirely self-possessed. The graceful manner of her 
standing, and the great beauty and loveliness which beamed from 
her countenance, charmed every one, and conunanded every eye. 
The marriage service was very long, and consisted of leading 
'^ portions of the Gospels and Epistles, chanting of prayers and 
hymns by the choir, the chaplain and two deacons who assisted 
him taking the lead. And never have I heard such singing and 
chanting as from that choir, which consists of from sixty to eighty 
boys and men. There was no instrument of any kind — ^instru- 
mental music not being permitted in the services of the Greek 
Church in Rftssia. I have often heard the Pope's choir in the 
Sixline Chapel, in the Vatican, but never did I hear any thing 
like this. The base and sophrano voices were wonderful. A 
great portion of the singing consisted of the responses to the 
prayers, chanted by the entire choir. I never heard sounds pro- 
longed to any thing like the extent that I did in these responses. 
Often the priest had made considerable progress in the next peti- 
tion, before the last, Ungering notes of the choir, uttering the pre- 
ceding responses, had died away. 
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At the commencement of the ceremony, a wax candle was put 
in the left hands of the bride and bridegroom, which they held till 
the close. The marriage crowns were held over their heads during 
almost the whole ceremony ; the Grand Duke Constantine hold- 
ing one over the head of the Grand Duchess, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas holding another over the head of his brother-in-law, 
the Prince. It must have been rather fatiguing work 'to these 
youths, for they changed hands and position very often during 
the ceremony. 

At one stage of the ceremony, the officiating priest, uniting the 
right hands of the bride and bridegroom, and taking hold of their 
hands, led them thre^ times around the altar, accompanied by the 
crown-bearers, train-bearers, and two deacons ; whilst the choir, 
priest, and deacons chanted portions of the Scriptures in an aston- 
ishing manner. It seemed almost as if the very walls of the 
chapel must be driven asunder by the force of the immense volume 
of voice which was poured forth from the many-throated company. 

During the whole service, the Emperor, the Empress, all the 
members of the Imperial family, and many of the spectators fre- 
quently crossed themselves, according to the custom of the Greek 
Church, with much apparent devotion. This was especially the 
case with the Emperor, who stood all the time, wearing a half 
military dress of deep green, which is the color of the dress of the 
infantry of Russia. It was easy to see that, with his whole heart, 
he doated upon his beloved daughter, and that his earnest aspira- 
tions ascended to heaven in her behalf. The Empress, who is a 
most affectionate mother, seemed scarcely to withdraw her eyes 
from her d&nghter ; and it was manifest that her maternal affec- 
tions were deeply interested in the toiiching scene before her. 

I may remark, that the Empress is about two years younger 
than the Emperor. She is a daughter of the late king of Prussia, 
and the eldest sister of the present monarch of that country. For 
many years after her marriage her health was excellent, and her 
overflowing spirits seemed never to know abatement. She was a 
beautiful woman, almost adored by her husband, and the life of 
the exalted circle in which she moved. In the summer of 1837, 
T saw her for the first time, at the fete which commemorated the 
anniversary of her birth, in the same palace at Peterhoff. Her 
health was then good, and she was the centre and soul of the vast . 
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assemblage of Russia's proudest, noblest aristocracy, arrayed in 
all their most splendid habiliments. 

I saw her again in the autumn of 1840, in the palace at 
Gzarskoe<Selo. But then disease was commencing its ravages. 
She looked pensive, and had not her former vigor, but was still a 
very interesting woman, for the restoration of whose health many 
vows and prayers ascended to heaven. Beyond both the hopes 
and fears of her friends, her life has been prolonged. In the win- 
ter of 1845-46, she visited the simny climes of Italy, and returned 
evidently with improved health. And during all the fetes con- 
nected with the marriage of which we are speaking, she seemed 
to have recovered her former energy and her former spirits. She 
is a devoted mother, and has good reason to feel assured that her 
maternal care and pains have not been employed in v^in. She 
may well be grateful for such a circle of children as God has 
given her. 

As to the Emperor, there' is no one point on which those who 
know him best speak with more unanimity and emphasis, than 
that of his excellence as a father, and of his affection and kind- 
ness as a husband. I know indeed that there are those who, in 
addition to representing him as a cruel tyrant towards his subjects, 
have charged him with being a hard*hearted monster in his own 
family. Never was there any thing more maliciously false. I 
have known many persons, of irreproachable character, who have 
been, and still are^ most intimately acquainted with the Imperial 
Family, and they have without exception spoken to me of the 
affection of the Emperor towards both his children and the Em- 
press, in the most decided terms. If it were proper, I could give 
names of persons who have borne this testimony, that would com- 
mand the confidence and the credence of all. That ten thousand 
unjust things .are every year done in the vast empire of Russia, 
and almost every day, of which the Emperor knows nothing 
whatever ; that he himself does some things from the want of 
that accurate information which the subordinate officers ought to 
give him, but do not, and which he would not do if he knew all 
the facts — is what no one who is well acquainted with that coun- 
try and his character, would deny. The Emperor cannot be 
every where, nor ean he do every thing. But that a man who is 
«an excellent &ther and an affectionate husband can be at heart a 
Nero, I do not believe. 
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The very nature of the government of Russia — and the people 
of that eountry are not yet fit for any other — ^renders it inevitable 
that th^re will be many abuses — abuses which if all the function- 
aries of the government had the patriotism of the Emperor would 
either not exist or be incomparably fewer and less important than 
they are. 

There was one part of the ceremcmy which I have never seen 
any where except in the Greek Church. It is this : the officiating 
priest placed in the hands of the Prince a cup filled with wine, into 
which some bitter ingredients had been infused, of which he drank 
and then gave it to the Grand Duchess. She drank of it, and 
then returned it to him. This giving and returning of the cup 
was done till its contents were exhausted. It signifies that those 
who enter the marriage state must expect sorrows as well as joys 
— the bitter and the sweet — and that they must seek silpport 
under the former from God alone. 

At one point of the ceremony all kneeled down, and remained 
in that position for some time, whilst the priest offered up a prayer 
over the heads of the couple whom he was marrying. It was a 
very impressive and affecting moment. 

At the close of the marriage ceremony properly so called, the 
bride and bridegroom moved from the platform, towards the Em- 
peror and Empress. And it was delightful to see with what an 
affectionate embrace they were both received by the parents, as 
well as by all the other members of the Imperial Family, to whom 
they advanced in the order in which these persons stood. 

When 4his was done, the Metropolitan and other great dignita- 
ries of the Greek Church came forward on the platform, and there 
took their stand. Then commenced the chanting of the Te Deum 
in a style which greatly surpassed any thing of the sort which I 
have heard elsewhere — although I have heard it chanted by many 
celebrated choirs. 

At the close of the service, the most distinguished of the clergy 
came forward and expressed their felicitations and congratulations 
to the newly married pair, as well as to the Emperor, the Empress, 
and other members of the Imperial Family. This was done in 
Russian style, in which there was a mutual kissing of hands. — 
That is : the ecclesiastic took the hand of the Princess (or Prince 
or Emperor, as the case might be), and kissed it, and she kissed his. 
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This being overi the Imperial Family letiied the first fiom the 
chapel, followed Igr all the rest of the company. The marriage 
ceremony according to the Protestant manner, (for this was neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the Prince is a Protestant) took place immedi- 
ately afterwards, in one of the lai^e rooms of the palace. It was 
simple, serious, and appropriate, but contained nothing worthy of 
particular notice. It was performed, I believe^ by a chaplain 
whom the Prince had brought with him from Wurtemburg. 

As to the dinner which followed ; or the ball at night ; or the 
review and the visits of congratulation made by the great men of 
the empire the next day ; or the masquerade ball of that night ; 
or the illumination of the palace and the gardens ; or the splendid 
display of water works and fire works during three nights, etc, 
etc., I will not undertake to speak of them, for many of these 
things I did not see. 

I will only add that I have seen many splendid and interesting 
sights during my sojourn in the Old World ; but I have never 
seen any thing more splendid or interesting than the Marriage 
OF THE Grand Duchess Olga of Russia. 



SONG.— OUR HOME BY THE SEA. 

BT B8TSLLB LITIIIa 8T0X. 

Cub homo shall be by the rolling 80^1 , 
Where tower the olifl^ of the bold and free, 
Where the wild sea bird^a ahrill note ia heud, 
And the bine warts break inoeaaantly. 

Where stars at night o'er the waters bright 
Illumine the wave with sUvery lights 
And the oeaaelesa roar on the wild sea dioxe, 
Is home afar in the hn^ of night 

The roee shall twine with the gay woodbine 
Aromid our cot in the calm simahine — 
And the sweetest smile of love the while 
Shall light our home by the foaming brine. 

Oh ! happy shall be that home by the sea — 
That home in the land of the brave and free \ 
Where the wild aea bird's shrill note is heard, 
And the bine waves break incessantly. 
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She pasa'd away, as gently as the leaf 
That's left the bough to which it long hath clang, 
Floats on the passing breeze, and sinks to earth, 
To rise no more. Thus peaceful was her death; 
For, durmg life, her's was the Christian's hope — 
An anchor sure, amid the storms that toss 
The bark of him who sails on life's rough sea. 

Tho' robed with power the "fell destroyer" came. 
For her he had no terrors: she could gaze 
With transport on his near approach, and bid 
The waiting seraph nearer, "Come," to bear 
Her on his heavenly wmgs unto her home — 
Her everlasting home above. 

She loved, 
Ere yet the tide of life had ceased to flow. 
To meet with those who offered fervent prayer 
To Hnf who loves to bear the voice of faith : 
But now §he bows no more in earthly courts; 
Yor faith with her is changed to sight and prayer-^ 
The overflowing of her heart's desire. 
To praise. She may behold the "emerald bow" 
That doth surround the burning throne of God ; 
Take of the golden fruit that freely grows 
Upon the tree of life ; and walk the streets 
Of that pure realm where sm comes not, nor light 
Of sun is known — ^for God himself doth give 
It light by his blest presence. 

Rapt spurit! 
Though we mourn the loss of thy example 
And thy prayers, subdu'd shall be our sorrow; 
While we entreat of Him who reigns on high, 
To e'er preserve us from the many ills 
Which gather 'round our pathway, and at last 
Conduct us to that peaceful home where thou 
Dost dwell-— at God's right hand above. 



P. I. 



OavneSy Jan. 18 A, 1851. 
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MAGGY'S BABY. 

BT T. 8. ABTHUB. 

" Oh, dear, dear me ! I wish I knew what to do with myself" 
sighed Mary Page, as she closed the book she had been trying to 
read, and threw herself in a lounging position on the sofa. 

'' Put on your things and take a walk. You need fresh au 
and exercise," said the young lady's mother. 

" I don't care about walking," replied Anna, listlessly. 

" Your health requires it, my dear," urged Mrs. Page. 

Seated in the room with the mother and daughter, was a quiet 
looking girl, busily employed with her needle. She did not ap- 
pear to observe what passed between Mrs. Page and Anna ; nor 
in fact di(l she, for her mind was as busy as her fingers — and 
both were usefully occupied. 

Without responding to her mother's last remark, Anna, whose 
eyes had rested for a moment or two on the form of the young 
girl, as she bent over the work that lay in her lap, said, with 
some impatience in her voice and manner — 

" For mercy's sake, Alice ! do stop. It makes me nervous to 
look at you. Nothing but stitch, stitch, stitch, hour in and hour 
out. What can you be doing ?*' 

The person thus addressed, raised her head, and fixed hpr mild 
blue eyes on her interrogator, while a wreath of the heart'^ wann 
sunshine played softly about her lips. Then, without replying, 
she resumed her employment. 

" Oh, dear !" sighed Anna, again. 

" Now do exert yourself, my dear," said Mrs. Page, in a persu- 
asive tone of voice. " Dress yourself and take a walk." 

"Where shall I go?" 

" Make a call some where." 

" I made a dozen or more calls yesterday. . Used up all my 
acquaintances, in fact, worth calling upon." 

" Walk out and take the fresh air then." 

" Walk for nothing ? O dear, no ! That's worse than sta3ring 
m the house ; particularly as an hoiur must be spent, beforehand, 
in dressing. Now do, Alice, stop that everlasting, stitch^ stitch, 
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stitching !" said the young lady, more petolently than when she 
first addressed her. ^ You make me so nervous that I can scarcely 
contain myself. What are you doing ?" 

Again the young girl raised her head, and fixed her gentle eyes 

on Mary Page. For a few moments she looked at her, calmly, 

yet with a mild reproof in glances. Then gathering her work in 

her hands, she arose, and was about leaving the room, when the 

, former interrupted her by saying — 

" Just tell me what you are so wonderfully busy about, Alice 1 
Here, for some two days, you have been doing nothing but stitch, 
stitch. For a young lady who has a handsome income of two or 
three thousand a year, this is robbing the poor seamstress. What 
wonderful fit of economy has come over you ?" 

Alice, whose hand was on th^ door, paused to heiar what Mary 
had to say. Then approa<;hing her, she bent over and whispered 
something in her ear, to which the young lady replied — 

" No — it's too much trouble. I don't feel like moving." 

" But; I want you. Come ! I've something particular to say.* 

" Say it here. Ma won't listen if it's any secret." 

" Not a word of it until you are in my room," said Alice, firmly. 

There was a decision about her tone and manner that had its 
effect upon Mary, who slowly raised herself up from her reclining 
position, saying as she did so — 

" You are a provoking chit, Alice." 

The two girls presently left the apartment together, and ascended 
to the room of Alice. As soon as they were alone, the latter said : 

" Did you ever see a sweeter babe than Mrs. Martin's ?" 

" Is'nt it a darling ?" instantly replied Mary, a light glancing 
over her face, and sparkling in her eyes. The woman's heart in 
her felt instantly the ingenious appeal of the cousin — for that was 
the relationship borne by the young ladies to each other. 

" Indeed it is," quietly returned Alice. 

" Do you know," said Mary, with animation, ". that I begged 
Mrs. Martin to lend me the dear little thing for an hour or two ? 
I declare ! if she'd only said yes, if I would'nt have brought it 
home in my arms." 

Alice smiled at her cousin's suddenly awakened enthusiasm. 

" I know where there is just as sweet a baby a^ Mrs. Martin's ; 
and what is more, its mother will let you bring it home, if yon 
Tcel at all inclined to do so.'' 
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" Do you !^' And Mary struck her hands together in expression 
of her delight. •* And pray, where is it V* 

" Not half a square from here." 

"Whose baby is it?" 

" Do you remember Maggy Green who used to sew for your 
mother two or three years ago ?" 

*« Yes." 

"And how she got married and went to live in New Jersey?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, Maggy's husband died three or four months ago, and 
she has come back to the city." 

" And is living near us ?" 

" Yes. She is at the house of a friend, who has kindly given 
her a home until she is able to get one for herself." 

"And Maggy has the dear little baby of which y6u are speaking?*^ 

"Yes." 

" Is it sweet and clean ?" asked Mary, a slight shade passing 
over her animated face. " So many of these poor babies are neg- 
lected by their mothers, and kept in such a condition that one 
can't bear to look at, much less touch them. A dirty baby ! Oh, 
diear ! Save me from such an infliction." 

" It will be our fault if Maggy's baby is'nt always as nice as a 
new pin," said Alice. " Now let me show you what I have been 
doing." 

And Alice opened a drawer, and lifted therefrom two neatly- 
made baby frocks, one with a pint and the other with a blue 
sprig. There was also a white flannel petticoat, a snowy linen 
shirt, and a pair of white worsted socks, with blue edges and ties. 

" What beauties !" exclaimed Mary. " And are these for 
Maggy's baby ?" 

" Yes." 

" And did you make them ?** 

" Yes ; I have just finished a white apron, the ^stitch, stitching' 
of which annoyed you so much just now." 

" Well, you are a queer one, Alice ! And youVe been working 
these two or three days for Maggy's baby ? Why did'nt you ask 
me to help me ?" 

"You?" 

" Yes, me.** 
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*'0h, I've heard j'ou say, dozens of times that you had no 
taste for things useful." 

" I say a great many things when Vm tired of myself and 
every body around mcw But, when are you going to see Maggy 
and her baby ?" 

"This morning." 

" ril go with you," said Mary, with animation. Already a 
beautiful glow had come to her cheeks that were before pale ; her 
eyes were full of life, and every movement evinced the rapid flow 
of animal spirit. 

" I shall be most happy to have your company" replied Alice. 

" ril get myself ready in a twinkling." And Mary glanced 
from the room. In a much shorter time than it usually tdok Mary 
to dress herself, she was ready to accompany her cousin, and 
chatting together, with much animation, they left the house. 

We will not accompany the young ladies to the humble abode 
of Maggy Green, where they betook themselves, and where half 
an hour was spent in washing and dressing the baby. A lovely 
babe it was, with eyes as blue as the bending heavens, and cheeks 
as fair and beautiful as a newly opening flower. 

Daily, from that time, there was, in the house of Mrs> Page, an 
object of deep interest for Mary — an object that drew upon her 
active love ; for Maggy was taken back into the family, and her 
baby became the especial care of Alice and her cousin. Not half 
so frequently did the latter now complain of being a burden to 
herself; for there was always something or other that love in- 
spired her to do for the sweet little stranger — Maggy's baby ; and 
this she learned, that only in coming out of ourselves, and living 
for others, is it possible to find true enjoyment in life. 



THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE. 

BT BBTSLLB LIVINaSTOM. 
^ 

T&B beautiful in Nature— The rock where freedom tames 
Tbe quiet woodlaad acene, To tame her fearleaa brood^ 

The primrose by the rlvalet, AJike in senior winter, 

The meadow and the green,— In summer's gentle zeign, 

Tbe laden fields of autumn, Rereal the guardian sceptre 
The chequered autumn irood, Tliat rules o'er nought in Tain. 
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CONFESSIONS OP A CONVICT. 

BY BULB BUBT. 

I AM a convict ! The judge said it, while I stood, pale and 
cowering, before him, listening to the sentence which he pronoun- 
ced upon me — " Solitary confinement in the State Prison at Sing 
Sing, for ten years !" 

A convict — yes ! This prison garb, so coarse and hideous— 
this cel)^ so rude and narrow — this bed, so hard, and this still 
harder pillow— and yon grated door of iron, with its bolts and 
lock outside — confirrh it ! 

The frowning floor and walls and ceiling proclaim the loathed 
sentence — nay, the very silence of the dungeon seems to pronounce, 
in harsh and malignant tones : " Thou art shamed forever — thou 
art a convict !" 

Two years have slowly crept away since the hour of my ad- 
vent here ; but two, and eight more have yet to come and go ere 
I can waik forth in the blessed light of day, look up at the pure 
blue sky, or mingle once more among the beings of life and pas- 
sion who constitute the world. 

Eight more years — each one of which seems an eternity — of 
memory, remorse, and horror ; eight more ages of frightful dreams 
and still more frightful phantoms, the phantomsof my victims ; 
eight more eternities of spasms, shudderings and nightmares ! 

This is the first day of my third year here ; that is to say, it is 
the first day of the third year of my prison existence — that prison- 
existence which is a great black blank in the life of every criniinal. 

I may truly say that I have already had three existences — my 
3routh, which was guileless ; my business manhood, which, 
•purred up by ambition, was a life of fraud, hypocrisy and ciime; 
and this, my prison career, which is an existence of remorse. 
Should I live to the close of my term of punishment, my next 
entrance into the world will be my fourth existence. 

During my business career, there was, among my ponnections, 
a young high-minded merchant, whose business had gone against 
him, in despite of all his energy and unwavering industry. In 
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my capacity of leading creditor, I had pronounced the word which 
made him at once a bankrupt and a beggar. And this man, by 
one of those strange freaks of f6rtun0 which are so characteristic 
of the destinies of business men in this quarter of the world, is 
now my jailer. He was ever, and is now, one of those high- 
minded and God-serving men who never remember injuries, or if 
they do, remember them only to repay them by kindness. He is 
one of those who carry out that principle of Christianity which 
commands its followers to return good for evil. 

In obedience to his duty, he has never exchanged a word with 
me since my arrival here ; but we have exchanged glances, when 
my eyes have appealed to his soul, to his heart, to his humanity, 
to give or loan me something, no matter how small or trifling, 
with which to occupy my niind, if he would not see me a maniac ; 
and at length, in his eyes there has appeared a flash of that holy 
light which always sheds joy upon an imploring soul— the light 
of mercy. And it is to him, I feel persuaded, that I am indebted 
for this means of relieving my overcharged mind of its frightful 
thoughts and scorching memories. One morning, on waking, I 
found in my cell a small bundle; on opening which, I discovered, 
to my infinite joy, a phial of ink, a number of peni^, and a roll of 
paper. With that delicacy, which is one of the distinguishing 
piarks of a noble, and generous mind, he had selected the still 
hours of slumber to place them in my cell, to avoid the wild burst 
of gratitude with which he knew I would overwhelm him. 

I owe him something ; or rather, I owe to Honor, Virtue, and 
Christianity, of which he is an unswerving advocate and a meek 
yet noble follower, a debt of gratitude, which I feel desirous to 
discharge ; and this pen, it 6eems to me, will enable me to pay it, 
by recording, for the benefit of the young and inexperienced, the 
career of one whose fate should serve as a warning to all that a 
career of sin is at once a career whose days are shame, whose end 
is death. 

My parents had brought me up carelessly ; that is to say, while 
they gave me a good, sound, worldly education, they gave them- 
selves little or no trouble about my moral destiny : the conse- 
quence of which was, I grew up with a strong desire to be rich, 
but with little or no ambition to be good. 

I was early placed in a commercial house, to obtain a practical 
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knowledge of business. My employer was reputed to be a sbarp^ 
shrewd, cunning business man, and as he was known to be highly 
prosperous as well, the commercial community spoke highly of 
him, and my father, on introducing me into his establishment ob- 
served : '- Mr. Busteed is a first class business man ; be sure and 
study him ; you cannot copy from a better model." 

I did study Mr. Busteed, for years ; and the result of my obser- 
vation was, that he had gained and maintained his position not 
by manliness, honor, truth, or fair dealing ; but by petty mean- 
nesses, business falsehoods, and a total disregard of honor and 
upright dealing. He was a shrewd, calculating man, and was 
honest only when it was his interest not to be otherwise. He 
paid his notes and other obligations with unswerving fidelity, not 
from any conviction that he was morally bound to do so, but be- 
cause he was far-sighted enough to perceive that such a course 
was the only true one in trade ; that it upheld his name and 
credit, and won for him the confidence of the entire commercial 
community. His capital enabled him to shave his own and other 
people's notes to almost any amount ; and I could not fail to 
notice that whenever in the course of these transactions, he came 
in contact with men whose embarrassments compelled them to 
raise money at almost any sacrifice, he never failed to take every 
advantage of their weakness and necessities, or to chuckie over 
his triumphs as soon as they disappeared. 

I noticed also that whenever he spoke of an honorable, generous 
and high-minded tradesman, he always wound up with the re- 
mark : " The poor devil ! He will learn, one of these days, that 
no man can get along in business with such stupid principles!" 

I progressed rapidly under this man, and at the end of three 
years had attained the high and responsible position of confiden- 
tial clerk. I found that Get rich was my employer's only article 
of faith, and that he carried it out with a tenacity and perseve- 
rance worthy of his character. He had a good knowledge of the 
requirements of the law, and never ventured on a transaction, no 
matter how infamous or base, that would not bear the closest 
legal scrutiny. 

At length, my business education, was considered, by both my 
father and employer, sufficiently complete ; and the former ad- 
vanced me a sufficient sum to open an establishment on ray own 
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account. Having selected what is called a good location, I pi». 
chased a respectable stock of goods, made a " large show," and 
then invited an insurance company to send an agent to examine 
my establishment. This was done, and a " little skilful manage- 
ment," as my employer was wont to phrase it, satisfied the insu- 
rance, ofiice that my stock would bear an insurance value of fif- 
teen thousand dollars, whereas its actual cost would scarcely 
figure up as high as ten thousand. I related this matter to my 
father, who highly commended my sagacity, and slapping me on 
the back, pronounced it " a splendid operation !" 

Placed by this little item of business finesse beyond the reach 
of danger by fire, I now threw myself into the great sea of trade, 
armed with those weapons which I had observed to work so suc- 
cessfully with my late employer, viz. : an easy conscience, a 
"Wf^atchful eye, patience, courage^ a fair knowledge of the world, 
and a resolute determination to succeed. 

My afiairs prospered far better than \ bad reason to anticipate, 
and ere many months had passed away, I was regarded a£i a 
sharp, shrewd, active and highly prosperous man. I was now 
courted and flattered, and finding myself in an easy and promis- 
ing condition, I married the daughter of a retired dry goods 
dealer, and, to please my bride, whose beauty was only equalled 
by her pride, rented a large, fashionable house, and fiunished it 
in a style of taste and splendor that pleased my wife, while it at 
the same time made a serious inroad upon my capital. 

However, as my business was constantly increasing, I had no 
great reason to complain, and at the end of my fourth business 
year, I was almost in a position to laugh at fortune and bid her 
defiance. My bank account was in a very flattering condition ; 
my business was soundly established ; my credit firm ; my chan- 
nels for the disposal of my goods, numerous and large ; and my 
reputation as a dealer of a very fair character. 

At this stage of affairs, the failure of one of my western corres- 
pondents called me to Cincinnati ; and 6n my way up the Ohio, 
I unfortunately fell in with some New- York friends, who, follow- 
ing the general custom of the passengers on board the boats ply- 
ing on that river, were whiling away the tedium of the voyage at 
cards. They courteously invited me to play ; and as I knew 
th^m to be gentlemen with whom it would be considered no dis- 
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grace to be seen with even at cards, and having also a slight 
knowledge of the game, I accepted the invitation, and sitting 
down, took a " hand." " To make' the game interesting, nothing 
more !'* as they termed it, each man threw a dollar on the table 
for his share of the stake. Unfortunately for me, I won ; a fact 
which so astonished me, and gratified my vanity, that I became 
fescinated with the " papers," as cards are called by gamblers, 
and an interest in them that I never felt before, rose up in, and 
took complete possession of my mind. 

The stakes on the next game were doubled, and, as if fortune 
had taken me under her special protection, this, like the former, 
resulted in my favor* 

The third and fourth ended with the same result, which so 
mortified my companions and elated me, that I jumped instantly 
at » proposition to play for a four hundred dollar stake. In this 
as in the others I was also successful, and I could scarcely re- 
strain a proud smile of triumph One of my companions, noticing 
my elated condition, and vexed perhaps at his own losses, now 
proposed that we play for a still higher stake. 

" How high ?" I asked, with the air of a man who could stake 
up any amount. 

" A thousand dollars each," he replied, glancing at his two 
companions. 

The latter, who were sufiiciently excited, as much perhaps by 
my manner as by their own losses, readily agreed, and four thou- 
sand dollars, in bank bills, were at once placed upon the table. 

My hand was high, I saw that at a glance, and felt perfectly 
satisfied as to the result of the first count. The stake was sufli- 
ciently high to call into action all the wits of the party ; as even 
millionaires, which we certainly were not, do not venture a thou- 
sand dollars in a lottery even less precarious than cards without 
a few palpitations of the heart as to the result. At length the 
game was ended, and, as before, I coolly swept the money from 
the table into my pocket. 

My companions' eyes were now dry and bloodshot ; and their 
cheeks, which, during the game, had gradually paled, wore now 
the pallor of so many corpses. Their fingers trembled as they 
rested on the table, and by a nervous twitching of the skin around 
their eyelids, 1 saw that the game had entirely unmanned thom. 
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As for myself, I was as cool and self-possessed as possible ; noth* 
ing disturbed my equanimity except the fear that my companions 
would not allow me to follow up my fortune ; that is to say, the 
fear that in despair at their losses, they would altogether abandon 
the table. 

They glanced around the table at each other as if to read one 
anothers' thoughts in their eyes ; and as if satisfied that there 
was but one sentiment between them, they simultaneously put 
their hands into their pockets and drew out their wallets. 

" Well, gentlemen ?" said I, interrogatively. 

" Three thousand each," was the reply, in a dogged tone, of 
the gentleman on my right. 

" Three thousand each," continued the gentleman on my left. 

" Yes, three thousand," added the gentleman sitting directly 
opposite. And they each drew forth their bills, and counting out 
the requisite sum, laid them on the table. 

" Well, then, gentlemen," said I, patronizingly, laying my share 
down upon the pile, " three thousand be it !" 

I saw by the blank countenances of my antagonists that their 
individual chances of " raking down" the money were of but little 
or no account, and I could scarcely restrain a chuckle of triumph, 
for in my hand I held the four highest cards in the pack. Of 
course, with these advantages, I won the first count. The same 
result followed the second and third ; and on the fourth I just 
won the count by a single card — an ace ! The game was mine ! 

My companions were now speechless ! They fastened their 
eyes on me with a fierce and somewhat eager look as I raked in 
the pile. Their faces were, if possible, of a still mpre pallid hue 
than before ; theh: eyes gleamed with a dry, uneasy light ; spas- 
modic t witchings seiz.ed their lips and qye-brows ; and their fingers 
fairly danced upon the table. They breathed with great difiiculty, 
wd tried in vain to recover .their equanimity. At length, the 
gentleman on my right signed to a waiter. The latter approached, 
and demanded his wish. 

" Brandy !" answered the gentleman in the tone of one whose 
very vitals were parched. 

The bottle was brought and placed upon the table, and each of 
the three helped himself eagerly to a deep glass of the burning 
liquid in its raw, unadulterated state. They then pushed the 
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bottle towards me, and, not to appear too scrupulous, I also drank 
half a glass of the fiery poison. Unused to liqucnr in that unwa- 
tered shape, I almost instantly felt its fierce fumes flying up to 
my brain and swathing it with its hot breath like a cloud of fire. 
As to my companions, the only observable efiect of the liquor on 
them was to recall the lion to their nerves, the blood to their cheeks 
and lips, and the recreant moisture back to their throats. Their 
eyes were still bloodshot, but the dry, fierce light which had pre- 
viously shone in their pupils, had vanished. The liquor had re- 
called them to their senses, but it had driven away mine. 

" Gentlemen," said the individual on my right, with a quiet 
glance around the table, " what say you to one more game, and 
let it be the last?" 

" Agreed !" cried the others. " But for what shall it be ?" 

" Gentlemen," continued the other, '* our friend here has been 
so fortimate as to win every game that has been played thus far; 
and it is but fair, seeing that ho has won all, and we lost all, that 
he should comply with the proposition I am now about to make." 

" What is it ?" asked the others, and as they spoke they intui- 
tively turned their eyes, not on the speaker, but on me. 

" Gentlemen," resumed the speaker, and like the others, he bent 
his eyes on me ; as also did all the crowd who had gradually 
drawn around the table to witness our play, ** Gentlemen, I now 
propose that we empty our pocket-books on the table ; that we 
then draw one card each, and let him who holds the highest, 
take all !" 

" It is but fair !" exclaimed the others, fixing their eyes on me. 

" Yes, it certainly is but fair !" cried voices in the crowd ; "for 
he has won terribly of them !" 

And I felt, unsettled as I was by the fiery liquor I had drunk, 
that every eye was on me, and that, so dangerous is it for a man 
to run counter to the opinion of a mob, that they would tear me 
to pieces if I refused. Fo^ I was conscious that my manner of 
playing and raking down the stakes from tlie first game to the 
last was of that supercilious, patronizing character which is at all 
times offensive to a crowd. There was, besides, every reason to 
suppose that the severe losses of my companions had called up 
their own bad blood, as well as sununoned into action the sympa- 
thies of the spectators around us. Under the influence of these 
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reflections, and impelled also by that confidence which had never 
yet deserted me, I at once acceded to the proposal, and emptied 
my pockets and pocket-book at on^ sweep upon the table, for which 
I was rewarded by a low murmur of admiration, from the crowd. 

The cards were now carefully shuffled and reshuffled, and 
then shuffled, and reshuffled again, so as to cut oflf all possibility 
of trickery ; then cut, and then dealt. As each man laid his 
hand down to take up his solitary card, the interest was so pro- 
found and the silence so deep, that we could detect the noise 
made by the beatiogs of each others' hearts. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen !'' cried a voice among the spectators, 
* take up your cards !*' 

No one looked around to see who had spoken, for all felt that 
that voice had but uttered the general wish. And at that moment 
we lifted the cards, and at the same instant looked at each other, 
and asked this question with our eyes — " Whose is it ?" 

" Show your cards — show your cards, gentlemen !" repeated 
the same unknown voice. 

And as though we were but obeying the voice of one whom it 
was death to resist, we laid our cards upon the table, with their 
faces upward and in sight of all. The gentleman who had made 
the proposal for this singular game had held the highest card. 

I had lost ! The spectators instantly gave three cheers at my 
defeat, and, baffled and confused, I started up and hurried from 
the cabin amid the jeers and laughter of the crowd ! 

I subsequently learned that the winner had generously divided 
his vast winnings amongst his companions, and would have done 
the same with me, if I had not been sc^ patronizing and super- 
cilious in my manner. On counting my^losses, I found that over 
and above my original winnings I had lost just nine thousand 
. dollars. This was a severe and galling lesson ; but it had no 
other effect upon me than to fascinate me still more with the de- 
mon enchantress who presides over the card table. 

On reaching the town where my bankrupt correspondent resi- 
ded, I found just enough of assets remaining for my share to pay 
my expeiises back to New- York. This was a serious blow to my 
afiairs, for the bankrupt was on my books to a considerable amount. 
Making the best arrangements, however, that I could in the pre- 
mises,! hurried home, to chew the cud of mortification at my losses. 
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As if my western trip were not enough to satisfy my ill stars, 
they had raised up in my next door neighbor a rival whose busi- 
ness tact, energy and shrewdness were not to be despised. This 
man, whose nanie was Grafton, had long been an eye-sore and an 
annoyance to me. As we were both in the wholesale way, and 
in the same business, he made it a point to entice my customers, 
by various tricks, into his store, where he invariably sold them 
stock two, three and five per cent, cheaper than my lowest rates. 
By some means or other he always contrived to keep himself and 
clerks familiar with my tariff of prices, and rated his goods accord- 
ingly to those who were and had been accustomed to purchase 
their stock of me ; and in this way he had succeeded in depriving 
me of a large amount of trade. On my return, I discovered that 
he had succeeded, during my absence, in enticing away two of my 
best customers, as well as three of my most valued clerks. I went 
into his establishment to remonstrate with him upon the unfair- 
ness and injustice of his conduct ; but he would not hear me, and 
even had the temerity to order me out of his store. 

Burning with rage and indignation, I now determined to punish 
his insolence and underhandedness in a summary and very signal 
manner. I kept my own counsel upon the matter, however, and 
watched my opportunity. It came around, at last. 

Mr. Grafton's stock was worth from forty to fifty thousand dol- 
lars ; of which about one-half was paid for — the rest, as a matter 
of course, having been obtained upon credit. As we both insured 
in the same office, I obtained, by a little management, a clue to 
the date of his policy of insurance, and knowing, both by hearsay 
and observation, that in such matters he was somewhat careless, 
I now conceived the diabolical idea of gratifying my long-pent 
hatred by plunging him into a sea of ruin and disaster from which 
he would find it almost impossible to escape. 

With this fiendish idea running in my brain, I set about the 
accomplishment of my scheme with all the carefulness, secrecy, 
and deliberation necessary to the success of a heavy and daring 
operation. My own insurance policy had as yet about four months 
to run, and as I had always so managed matters as to have my 
policy worth more by several thousand dollars than my stock, I 
felt perfectly satisfied that, independent of the gratification of re- 
moving and forever ruining my rival, I should make at least ten 
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thousand dollars by the scheme — that is to say, by burning him 
and myself out ! I took my measures accordingly ; and watch- 
ing the day and hour when Grafton's policy should expire, I that 
very night fired my establishment in five diflferent places, and 
then, under cover of the darkness, made my escape. 

So well had I taken precautions to ensure the thorough success 
pf my fiendish operation, that it was not till the whole interior of 
both establishments had been rendered Wholly worthless, that the 
flames burst out. In a few minutes after the discovery of the fire, 
the whole lower part of the town was alive and hurrying toward 
the scene of the conflagration. The alarm bells rang, summon- 
ing the firemen to work, and in a very brief period the roar of the 
engines as they (}ashed. through the streets — the heavy tramping 
of the populace as they sped along the pathways — the noisy shouts 
of the firemen as they ran with untiring and unremitting speed, 
trying to pass each other, like coursers in a race, each eager to be 
the first to reach the scene of action — the wild and mournful 
clanging of the bells— started the city from its repose and hurled 
it into the wildest commotion. 

While running down Broadway, I encountered Grafton, who 
was also on his way to the fire, Conscious that it was in his direc- 
tion, but little dreaming that it was his establishment which was 
now gilding the sky with its broad bright sheets of molten gold. 
By the time we came in sight of the burning pile, every avenue to 
it was blocked up by a dense, packed crowd, through which it was 
almost impossible to force one^s way. By great exertions, how- 
ever, in penetrating through the human mass, and passing the 
oflicers who were stationed in lines to prevent the spectators from 
approaching too near the engines and hindering the operations of 
the firemen — we broke through the police lines. As we came 
in full view of the burning buildings — as we watched the direc- 
tion of the streams which the firemen were hurling at the blazing 
mass — as we looked in vain for, and only found a large pile of 
hot, flaming, hissing bricks in place of, the two buildings that had 
stood there but a short two hours before — Grafton uttered a low, 
faint cry, of frightful anguish, reeled to and fro a step or two, 
then raising his hand to his eyes as if to shut off the sight of some 
dreadful phantom, simk back like a log, and, but for the friendly 
aid of a fireman standing near, would have falFen to the earth. 
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A heap of smoking bricks — ^the black frames of windows that 
had been ablaze, but which the streams of water had quenched, 
high, cracked and naked walls, iron doors half falling from their 
hinges, the streets black with cinders and thick mud, told the next 
morning to the halting spectator as well as the passer-by, the dis- 
aster of the preceding night. 

As early as six o'clock, I was up and down at the scene. I saw 
Grafton standing on the opposite side of the way, gazing at the 
ruins. He was pale as a sheet ; his brow was shorn of its inso- 
lence, his eye of its pride. He stood with his hands clasped, 
crouching in a door, his eyes humid, his lips livid and tremulous, 
the very personification of despair ; and for a moment, I pitied him. 

I moved towards the spot where he stood ; but as I approached, 
his moistened eye fell on me, and then, as if ashamed to be caught 
thus by his rival, as if detesting the very sight of him whom h6 
considered an enemy, ho made a very cold bow and moved away, 
bracing himself up with his accustomed pride, and passing off 
with a step as lordly as a king's. 

And yet he knew, and so did I, that he was a crushed and 
ruined man ; for beneath that heap of smoking bricks and timbers 
lay the ashes of all his hard-earned wealth — his stock and busi- 
ness ; and mingled with that ashes was his policy of insurance 
which had expired at eleven o'clock of the preceding day, and 
which, having failed to be renewed, was not worth to him a soli- 
tary mill ; added to which notes, were out against him for all of 
his credit stock, and he now had scarcely a dollar in the world 
that he could call his own. He who was yesterday a man of 
wealth and standing, was to-day a wretched, broken, ruined man ! 

A brief delay, that is to say the time consumed in getting, fitting 
up and stocking another establishment, was all the inconvenience 
I experienced by the conflagration. I was soon re-established, 
and once more in the full tide of success. 

The passion for gaming, however, which I had caught on the 
Ohio steamer still held its sway over me, leading me, night after 
night, to the club-houses, or gambling hells, with which the 
metropolis abounds. I need not say that my unlimited indul- 
gence in that frightful passion ended in plunging me first into 
embarrassment, and then into ruin : the reader would naturally 
guess that of any and every man whose folly so overpowers his 
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good judgment as to lead him a willing captive into those dens 
of vice and crime. 

The crash came at length, and with my bankruptcy my father's 
death, who died leaving, after the payment of his debts, scarcely 
enough to bury him. I was now comparatively a beggar ; with 
the odium hanging to my back of a bankrupt and a gamester : 
two things which sever from all men at one blow two others, 
without which he can never again set his foot in the field of busi- 
ness, confidence and credit. Added to this, I had a proud, showy, 
expensive and very useless wife, who led me a life of frightful 
misery. She was my penance, my punishment ; for the infamous 
wrong I had committed on Grafton, my ill starred destiny had 
appointed her as the avenging angel who was to lash me into 
madness. 

In vain I looked around for the means of re-entering business ; 
my friends turned coldly from me, refusinjg, with the utmost cool- 
ness, to let me have either loans or credit. Every avenue was 
closed against me ; and, to crown my wretchedness, my wife at 
this time eloped with a young Southerner who was on a tempo- 
rary visit to the metropohs, and had been introduced to her by 
her father at the residence of the latter. 

Her abandonment had not alone robbed me of her society ; it 
had also cut me off from the means of living which, since my 
failure, her father had generously supplied me. 

I was now in a state of bewilderment— of despair. In vain I 
looked around for the means of holding myself up in that society 
in which I had been accustomed to move, and which was fast 
driving me out, and compelling me to associate with men who 
had neither position, character nor influence. 

In this position, in an hour of bewilderment, I forged a check, 
for a large amount, on an eminent down-town merchant. I was 
too inexperienced in this particular branch of crime to carry it 
through triumphantly in all its details, and consequently was 
detected. Pending this trial and its issue, Grafton, who had long 
suspected my agency in the destruction of his establishnfent, and 
who had neglected nothing that would fasten it upon me, now 
made his charge, prepared to prove me guilty 

I was therefore first tried and condemned for the forgery ; and 
then tried and condemned for the arson — and on both counts 
sentenced to solitary confinement for ten years. 
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Had I been early trained to truth and virtue — ^had one-twenti- 
eth part of the time and effort been spent upon my moral culture, 
that had been lavished on my worldly edttcalion, I had not been 
the creature of guilt and passion that I have been, nor the dis- 
graced felon that I am. 

In closing, I would say to parents, Train, oh ! train up your 
children in the love of the Pure and Right, and in fear of the False 
and Wrong ; so that, in the days of their young manhood, they 
may flee at the thought of guilt, and march clear of crime and 
shsune all their days. 



THE RECALL. 

Air — ^^Sleepmg I dreamed, loye.** 

BT LIHA M0BBI88. 

Sister, J miss thee--sad is my song, 
Mem'ries around me mournfully throng ; 
Ever at night-fall, gently they glide 
O'er feeling's ocean, soundless and wide, 
And as their music floats o'er the sea, 
Sister, thy dear voice lingers with me. 

Sister, I miss thee-— spring-time is come, 
Bird-tones and violets welcome it hotne — . 
Beauty and gladness 'round me they fling, 
But to my spirit sadness they bring : 
Spring-time is joyful no more to me. 
Sister, my lone heart pinetji for thee. 

Sister, I miss thee— chide not my lay, 
Tis but the sigh, love, thou art away ! 
When thou art near me, changed shall it bo, 
Joy hovers o'er me, waiting for thee. — 
When shall thy presence bid me rejoice. 
And our sweet home-haunts echo thy voice ? 



New Baveut March, '51. 
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BT HELSN IRVING. 



Alice Heywood stood before the mirror in her own room, and 
although it reflected a gentle, earnest face, and a graceful figure, 
and although the lamplight set off finely a gauze-like dress, whose 
soft blue color made her white neck and arms still more fair, the 
picture seemed hardly satisfactory to the lady, for she adjusted 
and readjusted her transparent berthe^ and alternated again' and 
again, from a cluster of white rose-buds which well contrasted 
with her dark brown hair, to a light wreath, admirably suiting 
her head's fine contour. It was very evident that Alice wished 
to look particularly well that night, for the color came and went 
in her cheek, as she glanced into the mirror, and the fingers trem- 
bled' nervously, which tried to clasp a blue, enamelled bracelet. 

Yes — for that was Fred's gift, and Fred had come home — ^hcr 
dear, only brother — and he would see her in evening dress to- 
night for the first time ; and would he think her looking pretty or 
graceful, and would he praise her dress ? And then she wished 
she were very, lyery beautiful, so that Fred might always be proud 
of her, just as she was of him, and hear people say those delight- 
ful things about her, that are so pleasant to hear of one we love ; 
and so she stole softly down stairs, her heart fluttering with all 
those emotions which the reader who has dressed for loving eyes 
will surely remember. 

The parlor door was ajar when she reached it, and she caught 
a glimpse of Fred's superb figure, as he leaned against the mantel, 
talking with their invalid mother, whose easy chair was drawn up 
before a great wood fire, for it was a chilly September evening. — 
She entered, and before he heard her quiet footsteps, laid her hand 
upon his arm, saying, timidly — 

" Are you ready, Fred ?" ^ 

" Why, Ally !" he exclaimed impulsively, as he looked around, 
" dear Ally, how pretty you are ! Row beautiful you are looking 
to-night ! And your dress is so exquisite too," he added, as he 
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surveyed her with a rapid glance, " but then you were always 
tasteful." 

Dear Alice — how her heart swelled ! She would rather Fred 
would think her pretty, than all thi world beside, and she half 
believed that she must be very much handsomer than the mirror 
up stairs had told her. Could she have seen her face, radiant 
with happiness as it was then, she might have discovered that, 
other than a brother's partial eyes would pronounce it very lovely. 

As for Fred, he was looking gloriously to Alice — in fact, it 
seemed a matter of impossibility to her, that any one could ever 
doubt his beauty. She was never weary of admiring him in her 
own thoughts, or praising to her mother his rich, auburn hair, and 
his deep blue eyes-^so deep, and shaded by such long lashes, that 
only his most intimate friends knew their bright hue. Fred had 
been handsome from a child, and there was a frank joyousness 
about his face, and a generous warmth in his manner, which made 
him numberless friends. 

To Alice, he was an embodiment of all that was noble and 
manly — he was nearly six years her senior, and she had looked 
up to him with admiration, ever since she could remember. For 
the past seven years, he had been absent most of the time at Cam- 
bridge — four at college, and three in the law school — only return- 
ing twice a year at the vacations ; and after the death of their 
father, which happened in the first term of Fred's college course, 
all thoughts and hopes seemed to centre in him — even time was 
measured, as so many months since Fred went away, or so many 
weeks before he would come home. 

And now he had returned to staj/ — to enter upon his professicm, 
in the large and populous town in which his father had for many 
years practised law, and where he had left to his son the inherit- 
ance of an honorable name. To this time, Alice had long looked 
forward, as a season whose joy would outweigh all cares or light 
griefs such as had power sometimes to oppress her — ^the very vision 
of Pred always with them — dear Fred, with his loving heart and 
joyous life — had always been dearer than any reality, and now 
that he was really come, the happiness which had no words, con- 
stantly i^idiated her expressive face, glowing in her earnest 
hazel eyes, and resting in quiet smiles around her lips. 

He had now been with them more than four weeks, and their 
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eDjoymefitt hid been most perfect, in talking together of his ptaM' 
and hopes, in hearing how constantly he consulted their happime^s ■ 
in his arranges^ents, in walking with him and working for hibi, 
in arranging his room, and assisting him in a thousand ways, for 
which his cordial thanks were more than reward. Every day 
seemed a fresh dawn of sunshine, over which no lightest cloud 
had passed. 

And to-night as they rode along, Fred in most buoyant spirits, 
rattling off hk university frolics, Ally was half lost in thinking 
what a delightful thing it was to go to parties now Fred had come, 
how he would care for her, and be attentive to her, and how proud 
she should be in hanging on his arm, and how many people 
would be sure to admire him, and she felt glad it was quite dark, 
that Fred could not see the foolish tears that were springing to 
her eyes. 

The assemblage to which they were going, was somewhat laige 
for the season, being given to a lately married sister of the hostess, 
now paying her a brief visit before leaving the country, so that 
the Ha3rwoods found there most of their acquaintance, beside 
many faces new to both brother and sister, for Alice had not much 
frequented large parties, deferring this pleasure with many others, 
until Frederic could join her. 

The evening proved a brilliant one, and sweet Ally's fond sister- 
pride could not have ask^d more than the interest her handsome 
brother excited. Even the haughty Miss Templeton, whose father 
was a millionaire, and three times richer than any one in town, 
had inquired who was that splendid young man, and the hostess 
had introduced him. Then, all his old friends welcomed him 
cordially, and those who had known his father, spoke most kindly, 
and hoped and prophesied his success — and one bright-eyed giri^ 
whom Alice took to her heart at once, " laid the rose-leaf'* on the 
full cup of her enjoyment, by saying, she should have known her- 
self and Fred for brother and sister, any where, "they were so 
much alike !" 

It was somewhat late in the evening, that Alice observed, stand- 
ing at the entrance of the drawing-room, and conversing with the 
son of their host, two young men, who appeared to have just 
arrived. They attracted her attention by a certain dashing, 
though elegant manner, and at the same time she noticed Fred; 
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who had been conversing wilh a knot of firiends, in a comer not 
&x distant, as he accidentally glanced that way, gracefully release 
himself, and darting forward with his usual impetuous ardor, 
seize the elder of them by the hand, with the most enthusiastic 
greeting — evidently a joyous meeting on both sides. Then fol- 
lowed an introduction to the younger, whose face Alice recollect- 
ed to have seen before. 

She was eager to know what friend her brother had found, but 
while they were chatting, supper was announced, and Fred glanc- 
ing across to where she had been standing, and seeing her already 
provided with an escort, bowed assent, and continued his conver- 
sation. It was not until some time after her return to the draw* 
ing-room, that she learned that this was an old coHege crony of 
her brother's, whom he had not seen for several months — ^Tom 
Hawley. He had left the University some time before Fred, and 
gon^ to New-York, and was now on a visit to his friend Joe Can- 
ning, the young gentleman whom Alice had noticed. 

^^ Are you not going to introduce him ?" she asked, as Fred 
finished his account of his friei^d Tom. 

'' I do not think he will come back into the drawing-room," re- 
joined her brother. " He only came in town this afternoon, and 
they did not think of coming here, although the Cannings were 
among the invited, but Tom proposed their dropping in for an 
hour or so, in the probabiUty of finding ifie." 

There was a very slight constraint about his manner, which 
AUce hardly remarked at the time, but which she recollected, 
when shortly after, as they were entering the carriage to go home, 
she saw young Canning and Hawley, who were just leaving, 
come down the steps. They spoke to Fred, who stept back for a 
mpment, and as the brilliant light fell full on Tom Hawley's face, 
she saw that it was flushed and excited, and although his manner 
was still graceful and not boisterous, his voice was somewhat 
elevated and hurried, as he arranged with Fred the hour when he 
should call at his office next day. 

Alice saw at once why her brother's friend had not been pre- 
sented, and thinking how much trouble and chagrin the little 
occurrence must cause dear Fred, she resolved, as he sprang into 
the carriage, to make no allusion to Mr. Hawley,. and chatting of 
tf|e pleasant acquaintance they had met, she bad half forgotten 
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the circumstance, when her brother suddenly asked, if die knew 
the Cannings. 

Alice had only met Mrs. Canning once or twice in lai^e assem- 
blies, and the young men Joseph and Lawrence, (or Joe and 
Lawrie as they were usually called), had been at home of late years 
so little, that few of their own town's people knew much of them. 

"You know," said Fred, <^ they came toS — ^ only about a 
year before I left for Cambridge, and I knew nothing of them then. 
They went to Yale and afterward to New-York, where Joe read 
law, and Lawrence medicine. Tom, who became acquainted 
with them there, says they are splendid fellows. They came 
home a short time ago to stay awhile, before going to Europe, and 
Tom has come on, to join them for a few weeks. Lucky dog," 
he added with a half sigh, " he has money enough to do what he 
will. I dare say he will go with them on their tour.*' 

Fred was interrupted by their arrival at their own door, and 
entering the patlor softly, as was their custom, after their mother 
had retired, Alice, after lighting Fred's lamp, took her own which 
stood by its side on the table, and with her sweet " good night," 
which always sounded like a blessing, went to her own room. 

Poor Ally ! Now that she was alone, the evening did not seem, 
some how, quite so beautiful to look back upon, as she had thought 
it would. Although she had seen pleasant people and heard plea- 
sant things, and Fred had looked so handsome and praised her 
most tenderly, her heart did not seem as light as when she stood 
by his side in the early evening. She did not wholly understand 
why it should trouble her to think of Tom Hawley, but she half 
wished he were not Fred's friend ; and then the Cannings, she 
was very sure she had heard them called " wild." She knew 
their father left them large fortunes — they had no sisters, and 
their mother was a fashionable woman, who inquired little how 
they spent their time or their money, so long as they appeared to 
her elegant and accomplished. And then it grieved her, that dear 
Fred should care because they were not wealthy. Indeed he 
ought not, when he was so handsome, a thousand times hand- 
somer than the Cannings or Tom Hawley, and so talented, and 
with such a host of friends — then their home was very sweet, and 
had many comforts — they had always been most happy. 

That night was the first for many weeks, when the thoughts of 
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tOHlay, had chased £rom Ally's busy bmin the dreams of to-mor- 
row, and she went to sleep with a throng of restless wishes in her 
heart, which were none of them for herself. 

•But the next morning, when they all met in the sunny Uttle 
breakfast-parlor, and her mother was looking better than she had 
for weeks, and Fred was m such spirits, and the day was such a 
glorious one, she wondered how she could have felt at all dull 
last night — ^nd they talked gaily of the people they had met, and 
Fred told them of his first client, a law-loving old man, who was 
to come to his office that morning at nine o'clock — and he propo- 
sed taking his mother to ride, as she had long promised he should 
do, as. soon as she was able, and Ally's heart was once more hght 
as a bird's. 

Days passed — ^the Cannings and Hawleys had called, and al- 
though their manner was courteous and gentlemanly, they left 
upon Ally's heart the same unquiet feeling, which had disturbed 
her on the night when she first saw them. And now they began 
to engross much of Fred's time ; particularly those evening hours 
which had heretofore been most delightful, when they had read 
with their mother, or walked out together, or spent an hour or two 
with friends ; and although Alice chided herself for her selfish- 
ness in wishing it otherwise, the thought would rise that they 
were both happy before this Hawley came. 

Fred's open and cordial manner, as well as his fine talents, soon 
drew to him clients, so that with his studies his days were all 
occupied at the office — though occasionally an afternoon was 
broken in upon for a ride or a shooting expedition, for he said he 
innsi accept the invitation of his friends once in a while, they 
would so soon be gona They were constantly seeking his society, 
and Alice never dared to step into her brother's office in her morn- 
ing walk, for fear of meeting one of them, as she had for all three 
an indefinable dislike, for which she constantly chided herself; 
especially when her mother, who had merely had a glimpse df 
them, expressed her pleasure at their being in town, " it would 
have been so dull for Fred to break at once into the wearisome 
routine of business life, without something to enliven him." 

The weeks glided on^ and although the afternoons were now so 
rshort that Fred never left his office, the evenings were seldom un- 
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occupied. Now it was a drive with Joe's new bays, and now a 
supper at the Cannings own house, which could not be declined, 
or it was the night for their club, or it was extra duty at the office, 
so that Ally's dreams of delightful home evenings, with Fred 
reading in his rich voice from the poet's he loved, while she sat 
with her work by his side, and her mother watched him with her 
fond eyes, were fast disappearing. And the visions of the social 
circles where she would watch his shining, had not been very 
often realized, for their acquaintance was not extensive, and on 
account of their mother's health, they seldom received guests at 
their own house. 

Fred could not know how Alice had lived for the past few years, 
on the thought of his coming home to stay, nor all the girlish fan- 
cies that had busied her brain in that time ; but sometimes when 
he rose from the tea-table, and mentioned an engagement for the 
evenhig, he would catch the disappointed, half-pleading gaze of 
Ally's soft eyes, and would stoop down and kiss her, as if he read 
her thought, and say, " These troublesome fellows will soon be 
gone, Ally, and then we will begin the books, and have a cozy 
winter of it." And Alice would return the kiss, although she 
could not speak, and think what a dear, good fellow Fred was, 
and add another reproach to the many in her heart, for wishing 
his merry friends away. 

Ally's admiring, almost passionate affection for her brother, 
never admitted the thought that he could be neglectful, or that he 
owed the devotion of some part of his time, to the home which 
cherished him so tenderly. Fred had in truth a most warm and 
generous nature, and it is about these gifted and noble spirits, that 
society and pleasure weave the strongest chains. He had been a 
star among a brilliant set at college, and now to the constant 
claims of his friends here, he had not the courage to say no. — 
They were young men of talent as well as himself, and to the 
fascinations of their wealth and wit he made little resistance, con- 
stantly assuring himself by the thought that they would soon be 
gone, and then he should per force settle down into a quiet, busi- 
ness life. 

It was now the middle of November, and Alice, who had re- 
covered from her iSrst disappointment, had begun to give up the 
hope that Tom Hawley would ever go away. The Cannings had 
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postponed their tour to Europe until spring, and she was Crying to 
look cheerfully upon the breaking up of all her pleasant plans for 
the ensuing winter. It was the evening of her birthday, dull and 
gloomy as November evenings often are. It had been one of her 
mother's feeble days, and she had kept her room, and Ally felt dis- 
appointed, that no one had remembered that she was just nine- 
teen. She had thought Fred would recollect it, and when she 
heard his footsteps in the hall, a half hour earlier than usual, the 
hope sprung up that he had thought of it, and was going to spend 
the evening at home, in her honor — and when he entered the 
room and set down before her an exquisite little writing-desk, say- 
ing playfully, " You see I did not forget, Ally, that you were get- 
ting old enough to have a place to hide your love-letters," her 
heart fairly overflowed with happiness. 

When the tea equipage was brought in, Alice took her place 
before it, so radiant, that Fred thought his little sister was really 
getting to be very beautiful, but when he mentioned an *' engage- 
ment," the light fled from her face with such celerity, that Fred 
smiled in spite of himself. But he felt regret for her disappoint- 
ment, and said with sincerity — 

" I wish I were not obliged to be away to-night, indeed I do — 
but the fact is, my friend Hawley leaves to morrow morning, and 
the Cannings give a little supper in his honor, to a party of select 
friends, and I could not be away." 

" Indeed you could not," replied Alice, who in her joy at hear- 
ing that Tom Hawley was really going, was quite as happy as 
before. " Don't think I shall be lonely — ^I shall be so busy with 
my new desk. I owe two letters now, and I shall set about an- 
swering them immediately, on that beautiful French paper: — and 
then I have not read la word yet in the new book you brought 
from the club." 

After Fred's departure, Alice sat with her mother until eight, 
reading aloud in her low, soothing voice, and when she saw that 
she was gently sleeping, she went down into the drawing-room 
and commenced her writing. She had finished two joyous letters, 
and it was but little past ten. Ally was an early riser, and this 
was her usual hour of retiring, but the fire was burning very 
brightly, and she was very happy and wide awake, so she re- 
solved to sit up for Fred, and taking up the new volume, she was 
soon lost in the scenes of adventure on the pages before her. 
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It was not until the little French clock on the mantel struck 
the half-hour after eleven, that she laid down her book, and began 
to expect her brother. She sat looking into the fire, her brain 
busy with pleasant thoughts, and the visions of bright evenings, 
of which Fred was the charm, came up stronger than ever. Tom 
Hawley would soon be gone, and the Cannings, who were new 
friends, would have their own afiairs to occupy them, and Fred 
would be free. Then as she dwelt upon his perfections, she fell 
to wondering, as was very natural for a young maiden just nine- 
teen, whether she should ever see any one she should think as 
handsome, or love as well as her beautiful brother, and she had 
just arrived at a negative conclusion, when the clock struck 
twelve, and at the same instant she heard Fred's key in the door. 

She spoke to him as he stood in the dimly-lighted hall, divest- 
ing himself of his coat and hat, to let him know she was up. She 
had imagined, how he would playfully chide her, ibr spoiling her 
eyes by sitting up late, and yet be very glad to see her, and she 
felt a pang of disappointment, as she detected a slight tone, not 
only of surprise but vexation, in his, "Why, Alice, you are not up !" 

But what was it, that sent the color from her cheek, and a dizzy 
faintness to her brain, as her brother entered the full light of the 
parlor ! Could that be Fred, with that flushed cheek and un- 
steady e5'^e, which reminded her so forcibly of Tom Hawley, as 
she had seen him on the night of the party ! Alice turned sud- 
denly to the fire, loaning one hand against the mantel, and under 
pretence of arranging the fallen brands, with one great struggle 
summoned all her strength to calm the wild rush of feeling that 
threatened to overpower her. But it was like the icy arrow of 
death to her heart, when she turned again to meet the glance of 
those eyes which had always been to her frank, affectionate and 
joyous — the beautiful light seemed all gone out of them, and there 
was a strangeness in her brother's manner which chilled her more 
than all. Fred was evidently conscious of his situation, and pain- 
fully anxious lest his pure little sister should perceive it. 

Alice read his thought with a woman's intuition, and forcing to 
her lips, with a mighty effort, a faint smile, she said— 

" I was so intensely interested in that new book, that I read on 
and on, quite forgetful how late it was growing — only think of 
my sittip^ up till twelve ! Why, I shall never awake in the 
rooming. I will light your candle, and leave it on the hall table, 
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and you must come up stairs very softly, for mother is not quite 
so well to-night," and with her usual " goodnight," and another 
effort at a smile, she closed the parlor door, and hastened up stairs. 

She reached her own room — she felt she was alone, and then 
she flung herself upon the bed, in an agony that seemed to make 
almost a chaos in her brain. For an hour she could only bury 
her face in the pillows and sob passionately ; and when the vio- 
lence of her grief had passed away, with an anguish, silent but 
deep, she lay revolving the dreadful thought, that her brother, her 
noble brother, could ever suffer his glorious intellect to be clouded 
and dimmed as she had seen it that night — that he could ever 
come home with that unsteady hand and eye, and his beautiful 
nature so humbled, that he dared not meet her eyes, who loved 
him so well. His image as she had looked upon it then, with all 
his manliness and nobleness shrinking from him. burned like fire 
into her soul,*and seemed to scorch into sudden death every flower 
of happiness blooming there. 

That this state of his was of rare occurrence, perhaps had never 
been before, her reason told her, — ^but oh, if he could once veil 
thus, the greatness of his manhood, might not the time in the 
future come, when the cloud would remain there. To save him 
from even the shadow of evil, to win him from all temptation, 
seemed to rise up and form itself into the great purpose of her life. 
In the hours of that night, childhood and girlhood passed away, 
and womanhood with its depth of feeling, its far reaching thought 
and care, arose within her. She was no longer the dependent 
sister, looking up unquestioningly for guidance and love and hap- 
piness at his hands, but with her bitter secret in her bosom, she 
stood, though none should know it, alone, with every pulse of her 
heart a prayer and an endeavor to bless the beloved, thinking not 
of self She who had never veiled a thought from those she loved, 
must only utter to Him whose ear is ever ready, her hopes and 
her sorrows. 

With tenderness unutterable, she thought of her brother's good- 
ness and kindness, all the beautiful impulses of his generous heart 
— and if his convivial life were indeed a snare to him, she yearned 
with a yearning which was almost pain, to win him from it — 
But how could this be done ? With a sinking of the heart, the 
question came up. He must never know that his absences from 
home were other cause of sorrow to her, than because they dc- 
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prived her of his society — and, she had so little power. All she 
could do, she feU it was all, was to love him so unselfishly, to 
make hdme so beautiful to him, that it should be more attractive 
than any other place. It seemed to her a slight foundation for so 
great a hope, but when a woman's heart is strong in love, it is 
stronger in faith. 

(Oonoluded in our next) 



LINES, 

OH SEEINa A YOUNG LADY BEADING ABBOTT's YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

Art thou then a " Young Christian," maiden fair ? 
And hast thou even in thy early years 
Taken the Saviour as thy dearest friend- 
One that will never fail thee, though thy way 
May lead through many a bitter, stormy scene, 
Where thy own strength unaided sure would tire, 
And dark despair, with all her cruel train, 
Seize on thy spirit, causing all its chords 
To thrill with its great depth of agony, 
Too painful e'er to be expressed by words, 
And which can ne'er be known unless 'tis felt 
In all its strength of anguish by ourselves? 
Oh ! if thou art, as 1 would fain presume, 
A meek and humble follower of Christ, 
Then hast thou gained a treasure which will be 
Thine own forever— indestructible, 
A brighter gem than earth could ever boast, 
One that shall ever grow more radiant still, 
Whose glorious light will shame the stars of heaven, 
And shine more brilliant on' thy onward path, 
Than the bright God of Day when he has reached 
His full meridian height, and pours around 
Such floods of glory from his burning orb. 
And when at last thy final hour shall come, 
And thou be summoned hence, and leave behind 
This earth with all its pleasures and its woes, 
Then shall thou find a guide forever nigh 
Whose gentle voice shall whisper in thy ear 
Words full of comfort to thy trembling heart — 
Whose arm shall well support thy sinking frame 
When crossing o'er that dark and angry stream 
Whose farther shore shall burst upon thy sight, 
In all its glory, charming thy glad soul 
With happiness that man cannot conceive — 
Bliss that shall last- throughout eternity. 
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BT CKLIl. 

Thou hoary Grenias of the Past I 

On the pedestal of Yean, 
In cloaded drapery, dim and yast, 

Thy spectral form appears ; 
Gathering the blasting rime 
Scattered by relentless Time 

O'er the silent Dead^ 
Hoarding, with a miser's care, 
The golden dnst of ages, where 

The light of life has fled ! 

Thy locks are whiter than the snow 

Of arctic pnrity, 
And dark is thy deep-furrowed brow, 

And sad thy hollow eye, 
Forever piercing through the gloom 
That shrouds the myriads of the Tomb 

From anxious mortals' ken — 
Gazing through deep vistas, where, 
Beyond the graves of Years, afar. 

Old Chaos holds his reign ! 

The millions that have lived and loved- 

That were— and passed away — 
In thy dim solitudes have proved 

The Empire of Decay ; 
The hero's wreath, the poet's bays, 
The Nations' offerings of praise, 

In thy vast censer bum— 
The dust of H3rmen'8 rosy gems. 
The ashes of proud diadems, 

Are mingled in thy Urn ! 

The crumbled palaces of yore 
Beneath thy feet are spread, 

And mouldering mosses cluster o'er 
The hearth-stones of the Dead : 

Their tones of laughter and of woe 

Have died in echoes sad and low, 
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As fleeiing as their breath— 
And silent are the Temples, where 
Arose the voice of praise and prayer 

From lips now sealed in death. 

No mortal hand shall e'er unroll 

The sombre mysteries 
That crowd thy huge and ancient scroll 

' With quaintest traceries ! 
In hieroglyphics strange and bold, 
The marvels of Tradition old 

Are graven on each page — 
And Superstition's finger pale 
Has there recorded many a tale 

Of every clime and age. 

Within thy mausoleum vast, 

Wrapt in cerements of gloom, 
The gorgeous cities of the Past 

Are gathered to their doom ; 
The towers and domes that gemmed the Plain, 
For centuries have darkly lain 

Beneath the sullen wave — 
The Desert spreads her heavy shroud, 
And owls and dragons shriek aloud 

O'er Ilion's lonely grave ! 

Insatiate Hoarder I ever watching 

For the golden moments' flight^ 
Ever gathering, ever snatching 

Life and beauty from our sight! 
Too soon shall all the fond and trae 
Have passed away like early dew, 

To thy dark keeping given — 
Too soon shall Love's delicious wreath 
Be seized to deck thy Halls of Death, 

Its roses crushed and riven ! 

Yet not for caye shall Darkness spread 

Her wing of rayless gloom, 
A night so deep, a pall so dread, 

Above the silent Tomb ; 
For, at the dawning of the Day, 
Like morning mist shall roll away 

Earth's dun and shadowy even— 
And Past and Present shall unite 
In broad Eternity's pure light— 

The radiance of Heaven ! 
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BT LEL.ALINWOOD. 

A BRIGHT April morning had dawned upon the little village of 

S . In a little parlor of one of its neat cottages, sat three 

young girls, waiting the arrival of the carriages, which were to 
bear them away from the home where they had spent four happy 
years together. Their thoughts reverted to the day, when they 
first became members of Mrs. L's. boarding school, and tho%h 
with joyous smiles and bounding hearts, they look forward to a 
return to their early homes, yet ever and anon, a recollection of 
the happiness enjoyed in that quiet retreat, would dim for a mo- 
ment their bright eyes, and hush theii^glee. 

Their companionship was about to be dissolved. They who 
so long had shared the same apartment, participated in the same 
studies and pastimes, were to be severed. Memory was busy 
with each one, and they relapsed into silence. 

Who does not know the tediousness of waiting for public con- 
veyances ! How slow the minutes wear away, and every one 
seems lengthened to an hour, especially when from urgent busi- 
ness or anticipated pleasure, we long to be on the wing. At 
length one of the school-mates broke the silence by an impatient 
exclamation at the long delay, and begged her companion to de- 
vise some plan for whiling away the tedious moments. Lottie, for 
such was the name of her addressed, sat for a moment in thought, 
then with a bright smile, she exclaimed — 

*' I have found it ! Let us each choose the course of life we 
most desire for the future, and narrate her wishes for the amuse- 
ment of the rest." 

At the request of her mates she commenced. 

" Do not smile at me for repeating an oft told tale, when I wish 
for literary honors. May the Goddess of Fame twine her laurels 
about my brow — may she give me power to waken the deep and 
hidden chords of the soul, and make them vibrate to my touch — 
may I breathe the loftiest and sublimest strains of poesy— may I 
melt the heart with its softest, most hallowed lays. I would wish 
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to see Genius bending low at my slirine, and to hear my name 
repeated by the learned and honored." 

She ceased — and those who heard knew that the poetic flame 
was already kindled in her breast, and felt it possible for her to 
attain the summit at which she aimed. The second, Gertrudei 



"Give me," said she, "to mingle in the delightful whirl of 
fashion and gaiety — to be admired and envied by the throng — to 
reign in the ball-room and the gay levee — ^to be courted and wooed 
and flattered — to lose myself in a perpetual round of festivity 
and mirth." 

And the picture seemed to absorb her mind, for the last words 
died away in a low murmur, and she sat as one in a trance, till 
rousing from her refifrie, she joiried with Lottie in calling upon 
Alice, the remaining one of the trio, to follow their example. A 
light stole from the depths of her dark eye, and a shadow rested 
on her sweet face as she replied — 

" Let me live for Him who died for me." 

She would have said more, but her low, earnest tones were in- 
terrupted by the tramp of horses and the sound of wheels. 

Their conversation was forgotten. They rushed to the door. 
A hasty kiss was imprinted on cheek and lip, a hurried farewell 
spoken, and they parted — forever. 

Again, six years have rolled away. To some, they have 
brought trial and sorrow. Some frail barks, they have launched 
into the boundless ocean of eternity. But to Lottie, Gertrude and 
Alice, they have spared life, health and joy ; and unlike the fre- 
quent experience of mortals, to tlif m have been realized the dreams 
of their girlhood. The first, is worshipped and honored in the 
literary world. Her name is every where known and admired. 
Thousands do homage to her genius, and the power of her song 
thrills in cottage and palace. But amid it all, she sighs for kin- 
dred hearts ; for the warm tones of true affection, which no where 
greet her ear. There is a thorn among her roses, a drop of gall 
mingled with her cup of joy. 

In a lower walk of life, the fair Gertrude moves, yet the belle 
of her circle. She shines brightest amid the beautiful, gayest 
amid the gay. The praises of her throng of admirers wait on 
her every step. All are conquered by her magic sway. But 
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Gertnlde has quaffed deep the intoxicating draught of flattery. — 
She has become dead to all but self, and the hearts with which 
she has trifled understand too well the idolatry — ^yct in better mo- 
ments, her heart yearns for some nobler object to fill the aching 
Yoid which sinful pleasures have left in her breast. Had she 
known the delight of living -for others, perchance selfish joys 
would have grown less in her esteem. 

In a church of the city of B is assembled a vast crowd to 

witness the marriage of one who is about to leaYe his native land ' 
to bear the glad tidings of salvation to a heathen world. The 
young missionary leads to the altar a bride exquisitely fair, in 
whose form and features we cannot but recognize those of our 
beloved Alice. Yes — that short wish of hers was full of meaning. 
Her lip quivers as she takes the solemn marriage vow, which in- 
volves a rending of all the ties that bind to home and country — 
but the light of faith glows in her earnest eye, and the firmness of 
high resolve is written on her calm brow. She, too, has realized 
the beautiful aspiration of h^r early youth — " Let me live for Him 
who died for me." 



EYER-BLOOMING OR MONTHLY ROSE. 

BEE FLOWER PLATE. ^ 

This beautiful rose should decorate the parlors of every family. 
Its language is, "Your charms oply fade to be renewed." The 
Ever-Blooming Rose is a native of China, and blossoms in every 
month in the year. We are induced to consider the Rose here 
represented as one of the most desirable plants in point of orna- 
ment, ever introduced into this country. Its flowers, large in pro- 
portion to the plant, are semi-double, and with great richness of 
color unite a most delightful fragrance. They blossom during the 
whole of the year, but rather more sparingly in the winter months. 
The shrub itself is more hardy than most green-house plants, and 
will grow in so small a compass of earth, that it may be reared 
almost in a coflee cup. It is kept with the least possible trouble, 
and propagated without difficulty, by cuttings or suckers. 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 

BJ ASAHEL ABBOTT* 
BEE ENGRITINO, 

Poor little birds ! Alas! you're caught! 

*Tis vain to struggle with your fate- 
To flutter and cry avail you nought— 

Ye call for liberty too late ! 

Yon rustic holds ye for his prize ; 

The thoughtless youth thinks to obtain 
High favor in the maiden's eyes, 

Nor cares a rush for all your pain. 

Long has he watchM your shelt'ring tree, 

And destined your young heads to woe — 
Soon as yeVe breath'd the wild air free, 

His mate to please— his love to show. 

"With cruel hands she will repose 

Your tender limbs in yon rude cage ; 
Nor heed your sorrowing mother's wues, 

IndifTreni to her grief or rage. 

Oh I should some giant hale away 

The cruel pair and bar them strong, 
Par from the light of cheerful day, 

To make them rue their wanton wrong I 

But, ah I the strongest have the sway 

In this ill world ; and ye must pine 
WJth cold and famine, day by day, 

While hateful bars your wings confine. 

Alas ! poor birds. But not alone 

Ye perish ; for the life of man 
Is nought but one continued groan, 

And quick we meet our fleeting span. 



The eye of a good mother is like the sun : it liiines on a world 
that would be dark without it, and its brightness is as that of love. 
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TRUST NOT— LOVE NOT. 

BT ANNIE B. SMITH. 

When the world is fair, entwining 

Many a garland for thy brow ; 
When aroond thee wealth is shining, 

Friendship's hand is near Uiee now. 
But when stonns aQd clouds shall gather 

Round thy pathway, rough and drear; 
Pew will cling as fond as eyer, 

Pew will prove to thee sincere. 

Friendship's ties too oft are riven 

By the slightest word, or deed; 
Oh ! trust not love's tokens given, 

Lest thy heart wiih anguish bleed. 
Trust not— hopes we fondly cherish, 

Crushed and wounded leave the heart ; 
Love not— its bright flowers perish. 

Bloom to wither, then depart. 

Love's sweet strain, like music flowing, 

Drink not deep its melting tone : 
Eyes that now so gently glowing, 

Beaming fondly in thine own- 
Lips will smile, but too deceive thee. 

Tender glances, heed them not ; 
For their coldness soon may grieve thee, 

Soon thou mayest be forgot. 

Lavish not youth's tender feeling, 

Warm, confiding— keep it true, 
Ere dark shadows o'er thee stealing. 

Bitter tears the cheek bedew. 
Trust not — change may, ere the morrow, . 

Rob thy cheek of beauty's bloom ; 
' Love not— it may bring thee sorrow. 

Haste thee to an early tomb. 

Solemn vows are lightly spoken, 

Joys and pleasures fade and die ; 
Fondest, truest hearts are broken, 

Golden dreams like phantoms fly. 
Trust not— (vows are falsely plighted) 

Lest thy rashness give thee pain ; 
Love not— for its " flowers once blighted, 

They may never bloom again." 
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BT B. O. B. 

A PLEASANT family group had assembled in the piazza of a 
tasteful dwelling, a little remote from the central part of the 

sweet village of M . The air of refinement, visible in the 

construction of the house and the arrangement of the spacious 
grounds, proved their ownqr to be a man of taste as well as wealth, 
while the site of the residence had been most advantageously 
selected, as it commanded a fine view of a broad extent of hill, 
vale and river. The setting sun was throwing its mellow glories 
over the summer landscape, giving new beauty to the rich vivid 
hues with which June had mantled the earth, and it was not 
strange that one, at least, of that family group sat gazing upon 
the fair landscape in rapt silence, drinking in the inspiration of 
the scene. 

The group consisted of a middle aged gentleman, of a particu- 
larly good natured and benevolent aspect, his wife, an agreeable 
woman of a dignified yet winning deportment, their son, a boy of 
ten years, who was teaching an amiable kitten the art of walking 
on two feet, and a young man of perhaps twenty-eight, whose 
pale handsome countenance was &irly lighted with enthusiasm, 
as he sat a little apart from the rest, while his book lay unheeded 
beside him, as he gazed upon the dying sunset. The middle 
aged gentleman, whom we shall designate as Mr. Selwyn, had 
but a few moments before entered the verandah, evidently just 
returned from a visiting tour to the post office, (an office of no 
snialLgiistinction in a country village,) for he carried several 
papep and letters, one of which, whose exterior bore a delicate 
female chirography, he handed to Mrs. Selwyn, while he unfolded 
a newspaper, and glanced over its contents. 

" Well, what does Lizzie say V^ he enquired at last, taking off 
his glasses, and slowly wiping them, as Mrs. Selwyn finished the 
perusal of her letter. 

" Why, that she is well and happy, and ready to come home 
next week, which is the close of the term. I had hoped that she 
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had grown more sedate, but the letter shows her to be the same 
thoughtless creature as ever," said Mrs. Selwyn, though the want 
of sedateness of which she coraplLined, respecting her daughter, 
did not cloud her kind motherly face with a very deep shadow. 

" We must not expect old heads on young shoulders, must we, 
Mr. Fisher ?" said her husband with a smile, turning towards the 
young man before mentioned. " Our daughter Lizzie we were 
speaking about," he continued in an explanatory tone. '^ She has 
been absent from home for a long time, and we are now gladdened 
with the intelligence that she will soon return*" 

" I am happy to hear it, for your sakes," said the young man, 
rousing himself from his revery, and speaking in a tone of interest 
"It is always delightful to meet with beloved friends, and I sup- 
pose Miss Lizzie is no exception to the rule. Your daughter is 
yet quite young I should conclude." 

" She is almost seventeen," replied Mrs. Selwyn. "Old enough 
to appear less like a child than I fear you will find her, but I hope 
your advice and instructions will produce some efiect upon her." 

" I believe I must decline becoming your daughter's mentor, at 
least if she is to consider me as such," said Mr. Fisher, smiling 
pleasantly. " If she is what I imagine her to be, she will be far 
more easily influenced when her confidence and friendship shall 
have been secured, than if she were to regard me as one who 
would keep strict surveillance over her conduct, or interfere with 
advice." 

" Still as her pastor, she would undoubtedly pay great defer- 
ence to your opinions," said Mrs, Selwyn, " although I am sorry 
to say she entertained an unaccountable aversion to our former 
minister, a very worthy man, but somewhat bigoted, and rather . 
averse to young people's society." 

The conversation now turned upon the pleasure the p^ents 
anticipated in their daughter's return, and as the titne passed away, 
the evening came on, and the family retired within the house. 

Arthur Fisher, the young minister whom we have introduced 
to our readers, had lately been called to fill the place of an elderly 
minister, who had accepted an invitation to become the pastor of 
a church in a distant city, and as the old parsonage needed re- 
pairs, he had taken up his abode with the family of Mr. Selwyn, 
who was, par excellence, the influential man in the village. He 
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bad come with high hopes and anticipations to his new field of 
labor, and, with a peculiarly winning address^ and an ardent 
desire to do goo4} he had already succeeded in winning the affec- 
tion and interest of his new charge. For the young people of his 
congregation he felt a peculiar interest, inasmuch as the austere 
manner of his predecessor had produced an unhappy effect upon 
their minds, not only against himself, but the cause be advocated, 
and the new minister resolved, in the first place, to endeavor to 
conciliate them by making apparent his interest in them. 

The appointed day brought the expected arrival, for late in the 
afternoon a carriage stopped at the door of Mrs. Selwyn's residence, 
and Lizzie, radiant with health and happiness, alighted, and sprang 
to the arms of the little group, who had hastened to the gate at 
the sound of carriage wheels. A thoughtless, happy young giri 
she was, with large dark eyes, that looked as if no shadow of care 
had ever crossed their clear depths, and dark wavy hair, that 
utterly defied comb or pin to keep it in order, and was always fly- 
ing about her face in a very independent manner. She was one 
of those young girls, whom it is a pleasure to see or describe, 
loveable in spite of their faults, and those faults such as are fre- 
quently associated with an ardent enthusiastic temperament. — 
Though heedless and thoughtless, and particularly impatient of 
interference or restraint, she was equally generous and confiding, 
eager to make amends when convinced of being in the wrong, 
and perhaps not more wilful than one in her circumstances, accus- 
tomed to the gratification of almost every wish, would naturally 
be. As she alighted from the carriage, and exchanged the cordial 
greetings of the occasion, the father and mother gazed fondly upon 
her, and could not but acknowledge that she had improved both 
in manner and person during the time that she had been absent, 
even though she fairly hugged old Don, the house-dog, just after 
saluting her mother, and ran with such violence to greet aunt 
Priscilla Smith, a venerable maiden lady just coming down the 
gravelled walk, that she crumpled the border of her best cap, and 
knocked off her glasses. 

" I say, Lizzie, have you seen Mr. Fisher ?" enquired Master 
Charles, the brother before alluded to, bursting into Lizzie's room 
about an hour after, and stumbling over the trunks and packages 
which had just been deposited there, as he bore a kite almost as 
large as himself. 
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*< No, Charley, (don't upset that basket)— who is he T enquired 
Lizzie, making an attempt to unfasten her travding bag. 

** Why, don't you know ? He is our new minister, that lives 
with us." 

'* Lives with us !" ejaculated Lizzie, dropping the traveling bag, 
while her countenance suddenly elongated as a recollection of the 
stem, hard-visaged man, who had filled the pulpit of the village 
church, when she left home, crossed her mind. ^ Oh, dear me ! 
Where is he, and how long is he going to stay V 

" Oh, he's lived with us a week, and he is going to stay till the 
parsonage is finished," rejoined Charley with great vivacity. "He 
ain't a bit like a minister. See here, he made me this kite,'*' and 
the young gentleman displayed said kite with much complacency. 

This assurance, however, did not allay his sister's disturbance 
of mind. She could only think of a hard-favored individual, very 
dignified and solemn, who was to act as a perpetual spy upon the 
family, and constantly reprove her for her inadvertencies, so she 
said, with a very determined voice, that ^ she did'nt want to see 
him." 

" You won't see him to-night," said Charles. " He is gone 
away, and won't be home until to-morrow noon. He said he was 
glad you were coming home." 

" I dare say," remarked Lizzie, with fresh annoyance, " I sup- 
pose he thinks I shall be a fine subject to lecture. I had expected 
to enjoy myself so much this vacation, for I had invited two or 
three girls in our school to come and spend two or three weeks 
with me, and we were going to have such delightful pic-nics, and 
sailing parties, and now I suppose this new minister being in the 
house, will put a stop to it all. I wish now that Dr. Fielding 
had made up his mind to stay, for he would have been at home, 
and not in the very house with us. At any rate, I am determined 
to have nothing to do with this Mr. Fisher." 

" I guess you will have something to do with him," remarked 
Master Charles, thoughtfully, " for I heard mother tell him that 
she hoped his advice would have some effect upon you." 

" What did he say to that ?" enquired his sister, with some 
curiosity. 

•* I believe he said he was afraid you would be a hard case, or 
something like it," replied Charley, who was not remarkable for 
accuracy of narration. 
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" He told the truth there," said Lizzie, with a kind of indignant 
triumph. •"" He will find me rather harder to manage than he 
thinks. But at any rate, I'll enjoy myself till he does corae,'^ and 
the young lady's countenance, which had looked somewhat un- 
amiable for the past few minutes, resumed its usual good-natured 
expression, as she ran lightly down stairs with her brother. 

The next day brought the dreaded Mr. Fisher, and as Lizzie 
heard the sound of his footsteps, ascending the steps of the veran- 
dah, she hastily retreated into the parlor, resolved to wait until 
the last moment before she made her appearance, while Master 
Charles ran down the steps, in high glee, to meet him, and the 
sound of a very winning voice, chatting pleasantly with the little 
fellow, fell rather strangely on her ear. 

" Our Lizzie's come !" said Charley, triumphantly, as he enter- 
ed the hall with his friend. 

" Has she, indeed ?" rejoined Mr. Fisher, kindly. " I am glad 
to hear it. I want to see her." 

" I am afraid she don't want to see you," said Charley, regret- 
fully. " I told her you was going to live with us, and she said 
she was dreadful sorry. Just now, I expect she ran up stairs — 
no, she's here," and in happy unconsciousness of having been 
heard to say any thing which could possibly be productive of 
embarrassment to either party, he suddenly ushered Mr. Fisher 
into the presence of Lizzie, who with a face like scarlet had started 
for the opposite door, and was just half a moment too late to make 
her escape. 

" Lizzie, this is Mr. Fisher," said Charley, in a tone of voice 
which seemed to indicate that there never was, and never could 
be, another Mr. Fisher, in the world, while his luckless sister, who 
had heard every word of his remarks in the hall, looked up with 
a half intelligible attempt at a greeting, and then colored more 
deeply than ever from surprise, as her eyes rested upon the frank, 
handsome face of the dreaded guest, and read in the almost mis- 
chievous glance of his penetrating eyes, that he was aware that 
she had overheard Charley. The entrance of Mrs. Selwyn re- 
lieved her from her embarrassment, and before the dinner hour 
was over, she found her prejudices rapidly vanishing. There 
was something so winning in his tones and manner, Jn the senti- 
ments he advanced, something so gentle and serious in the ex- 
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pression af hi3 eye, that she found herself inyoluntarily making 
comparisons between him and his predecessor, which i| is hardly 
necessary, to say, were extremely disadvantageous to the last 
named individual. She even came to the conclusion, that if be 
should undertake to dictate a little respecting her pursuits, it 
would not be so very disagreeable after all, and as a proof that 
she valued his good opinion, she took Charley aside after dinner, 
and positively forbade him to repeat any more of her remarks to 
Mr. Fisher. 

Day after day passed on, and brought the young friends that 
Lizzie had invited to visit her ; and though in spite of some mis- 
givings respecting the minister, there was a great deal of talking 
and laughing, and various excursions, and walks by morning and 
moonlight. Mr. Fisher seemed to think it all a matter of course, 
and when one morning one of them suggested that it would be a 
delightful day for a pic-nic, and Lizzie looked with some alarm 
at the minister, expecting to hear him at once avow his disap- 
proval of such proceedings, she was absolutely astounded to 
hear him say, in a tone of interest, that it was just the day for a 
pic-nic, and as he was obliged to leave the village on some pas- 
toral business, he would carry their baskets in his carriage to the 
place they had appointed. 

One evening, ho'^'ever, the young ladies were invited to a ball, 
which was to be held in a neighboring village. Lizzie had never 
attended such a place of amusement, but her friends had, and 
they gave such a glowing description of the pleasure to be enjoy- 
ed, that her curiosity and interest were all aroused. It was to be 
held in the evening of a public day. and many of her acquaint- 
ances from adjacent towns were to be present, besides a certain 
Walter Langdon, the brother of one of her school-mates, whom 
she had once or twice met, and who was more than suspected of 
quite a partiality for her ; and so Lizzie, not without some mis- 
givings, ventured ^o ask her parents' permission. She was not 
surprised to hear them deny her request ; but still she fancied 
that had Mr. Fisher been absent, and had he not declared his 
objection to that species of amusement, so decidedly, when his 
opinions were consulted, she might have gained their consent to 
attend— "just for once," as she said — and, therefore, when her 
young friends, who. being visitors were at liberty to follow their 
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own inclinations, had departed in high glee for their place of des- 
tination, she retired to her own room, to spend a solitary evening, 
resolving to make herself as disagreeable to Mr. Fisher as possible, 
and wishing most heartily that the parsonage was completed, and 
he finally established in it. There was a kind of satisfaction she 
felt too, whose source she did not stop to ascertain, when on that 
evening he produced a new and interesting book, and avowed his 
mtention of reading it aloud to the family — she saw an expres- 
sion, very much like disappointment, cross his face, as when he 
seated himself by the table, with the book, she hastily gathered 
up her worsted work, and left the room. 

How true it is, that, sometimes, any sUght grievance from an- 
other, one in which our wishes are thwarted, will completely over- 
shadow for a time, in our estimation, all former favors that person 
may have rendered us. So it was with Lizzie. His disapproba- 
tion of the whole affair in which her anticipations, hopes and 
wishes had been centred, completely changed, for a time, her 
favorable opinion of him, and in her now distorted view, even the 
very sermons with which she had been so much delighted the 
preceding Sabbath, and which, with their glowing inspiration, 
warm with the ardent feeUngs of the heart, had suddenly opened 
to her views of her own accountability, and a conviction that she 
had a nobler part to perform in life, than the aimless existence of 
the mere butterfly of wealth and fashion — these very sermons^ 
which had also gratified her naturally fine taste, were now de- 
nounced as common-place, and the reflections they had awakened 
were resolutely thrust from her memory. But with her honest 
convictions of right and wrong, we will not deny that she felt very 
unhappy, and completely dissatisfied with herself before the even- 
ing was over } but the return of her friends, accompanied by 
Walter Laugdon, the next morning, with their glowing descrip- 
tions of the brilliant scene, and their enjoyment of its festivity, 
together with his condolences at her disap{y>intment, awakened 
her dissatisfaction once more. She resolved to make herself as 
unsocial as possible, as far as Mr. Fisher was concerned, and she 
made her displeasure so apparent to him, that although he made 
several attempts to conciliate her,. conscious that he had only done 
his duty in the matter^ he was at last obliged to relinquish his 
efforts as fniitless. 
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Thus several days passed on, until her yoong visitors left her, 
but Walter Langdon still remained in the village, and his atten- 
tions were so constant and flattering, that Lizzie, almost uncon- 
seioasly to herself, became more interested in him than she cared 
to acknowledge. Walter Langdon was a young man who pos- 
sessed a certain fascination of manner, an appearance of being 
perfectly absorbed in the individual he was addressing, which to 
one new to the world or conscious of personal attractions, was 
very gratifying. He had that insinuating address, also, which 
clothes even vice in an attractive form, and though he did not 
openly scoff at religion, there was a certain something in his man- 
ner, when speaking of serious subjects, which proved him no less 
a sceptic at heart, than the openly avowed unbeliever, so that 
while Lizzie was fascinated by the elegance and insinuating grace 
of his manner, she could not help acknowledging to herself that 
he was a dangerous companion. 

" What, going out again, my dear !" said Mrs. Selwyn, looking 
up from her sewing, as her daughter entered the sitting room one 
morning, equipped in bonnet and shawl. 

"Why, yes, mamma," replied Lizzie, "I forgot to tell you that 
I had promised Mr. Langdon to ride with him this morning to the 
Lake." 

" I am sorry you promised to ride with him/' said Mrs. Selwyn. 
^ He seems to be becoming a very frequent visitor here. Be very 
cautious, my dear, how you encourage an acquaintance with him. 
Mr. Fisher tells me that he knew him in college, and does not 
seem to have a very fa ." 

" Of course, Mr. Fisher would have something to say about it," 
interrupted Lizzie. " I am sure I wish most heartily that the 
parsonage was done, and he was settled in it I have not had 
any peace since he has been in the house.'' 

Mrs. Selwyn looked up in amazement at these words, but the 
expression of surprise on her countenance was nothing in com- 
parison with the mingled astonishment and mortification which 
overspread Lizzie's face with the deepest hue of crimson, for there, 
just outside the open window, in the verandah, sat Mr. Fisher. 
with his book, and as for a second his eyes rested on her, she read 
plainly that he had overheard her remark, which had been made 
in a louder key than usual. 
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The flush of wounded feeling had mounted to his usually pale 
cheek, and it was with a feeling of shame and self-reproach she 
had never experienced before, that Lizzie hastened out of the room 
without another word. She hastily ran up stairs, and selecting 
her writing materials, despatched a note to the village, while Mr. 
Fisher, knowing that Mrs. Selwyn was unconscious of his prox- 
imity, waited until a favorable opportunity to nwike his retreat, 
and as Lizzie descended: from her room, she saw him passing out 
of the gate, which opened upon the highway. 

" I believe I shall not go to ride with Mr. Langdon, after all, 
mamma," said Lizzie, entering the sitting-room again. " I have 
sent him word that he must excqse me to day, but I think I will 
go and see old Sally instead." 

^' I am glad you have made up your mind not to go with him, 
though you seem to make resolutions very suddenly," said Mrs. 
Selwyn. " I think you have done right," she added approvingly, 
for although a young man of fine appearance and of good family, 
the little I have seen of him has, I confess, impressed me ^me- 
what unfavorably, and what Mr. Fisher happened to mention 
incidentally respecting him, this morning, made me anxious about 
his acquaintance with you." 

" What did he say about him ?" asked Lizzie, affecting a tone 
of indifference which she certainly did not feel, for her cheek 
crimsoned again, and she cast a hasty glance toward the window. 

"Why," rejoined Mrs. Selwyn, "Mr. Langdon's name was 
mentioned, and though Mr. Fisher spoke highly of bis talents, he 
said he should consider him a dangerous companion for a sister of 
his — for he knew him to be perfectly heartless. In college he had 
professed attachment for two or three individuals, and had formed 
matrimonial engagements with them, only to break them for new 
ones, while his reputation, otherwise, was not a very exalted one." 

Lizzie said nothing, and her mother proceeded to fill a basket 
with various articles for old Sally, while the young lady equipped 
for her walk, remarked that she should perhaps stop at her cousin's 
and dine, and then taking the basket, she wished her mother good 
morning, and trippiug down the steps and the gravelled walk^ she 
opened the gate into the highway, and was soon lost to sight.— 
Old Sally was an infirm and aged woman^ who lived some little 
distance out of the village. The family of Mr. Selwyn had been 
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rery kind to her, supplying her with many little comforts neces- 
sary in her infirm state, and Lizzie, thoughtless and heedless as 
she seemed, had often braved the cold and storm of a wintry 
morning to carry her some delicacy. But her step was not as 
jight as usual, as she turned into the path which led to old Sally's 
dwelling. Many conflicting emotions were in agitation, among 
which mortification and self-reproach were predominant, together 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling toward Walter Langdon. The 
conviction which she had always felt that he was not to be trusted, 
was now realized, and she at once resolved, that her intimacy 
with him should at once be discontinued. But Mr. Fisher ! Her 
pride could not yet brook the idea of the espionoffe which she had 
persuaded herself, from the first, he was disposed to exert over 
her, but the consciousness of her incivility — nay, downright rude- 
ness, again flushed her cheek with shame, as she recalled it. — 
' What injury has Mr. Fisher done you ?' enquired conscience. 
Has he not tried to promote your pleasure in almost every instance 
excepting that of the ball ? That was something in which duty 
required him to express his honest convictions concerning it — and 
she acknowledged to herself, that had he spoken otherwise, he 
would have forfeited, in her estimation, the respect which she 
could not help awarding him. Then, too, added conscience, he 
did not interfere. Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn had enquired his opinion, 
and he had frankly expressed it 

" It was not his fault after all," thought Lizzie. " After hearing 
the silly remarks which Charley repeated to him, he had good 
cause to be prejudiced against me, and yet he never showed me 
any dislike. Respecting Mr. Langdon, I have reason to be obliged 
to him for the solicitude he felt with regard to my acquaintance 
with him. I ought to apologize (or my unladylike remark at 
least: but ^" 

At this period of her cogitatk)ns, she arrived at old Sally's dwell- 
ing. Opening the door softly, she crossed the room to the old arm 
chair, where Sally sat reading. 

" Good morning, Sally," she said. '^ I hope you feel comforta- 
ble this fine morning." 

" Why, if it isn't Miss Lizzie I" exclaimed the old woman in a 
tone of joyful surprise, and lifting her glasses from her eyes to the 
lop of her cap. *^ Take a chair. I thought may be you'd come 
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to-day— for somehow you always seem to thilnk of me. I was 
afraid when you came home, after being gone so long, and so 
many to see, that you'd forgot all about a poor lone body like me ; 
but as I was telling our new minister yesterday, it wasn't three 
days before you was over to see me. I told him it was as good 
as sunshine to hear your footsteps, for I could tell it among a 
thousand." 

^^ Our new minister," said Lizzie, with isome surprise, as she set 
down the basket — " does he come to see you ?" 

*' Oh, yes," said old Sally, in a tone of gratification, '^ he cam« 
to see me the very next week after he began to preach, and has 
been two or three times a week siyce. He talks so good and kind 
Coo. I wish you could hear him. To my mind he's a blessed 
creetur." 

There was something which gave Lizzie mingled pleasure and 
pain at hearing Mr. Fisher thus spoken of. She could not doubt 
his goodness or benevolence, for it had led him to this humble 
habitation, and the consciousness that she had treated him un- 
justly, only made her feel more unhappy than ever, while she 
staid and chatted for awhile with old Sally, and presented her 
with the various articles Mrs. Selw3m had sent. Then she turned 
her steps towards the house of her uncle. She would have pre- 
fened returning home, but she dreaded meeting Mr. Fisher at the 
dinner table. So she spent the afternoon chatting with her young 
cousins, though ill at ease, until near sunset, when she set out on, 
her homeward Way. A delightful path lay through a small grovA 
near the road, and into this Lizzie turned, and strolled slowly along. 

" The long and short of the matter is," thought Lizzie, " that I 
shall not be happy till I have apologized to. Mr. Fisher, and con* 
fess how prejudiced I have been against him. Weak and childish 
as he thinks, me, he shall yet see that I have the moral courage 
to confess myself in the wrong. I will see hin/ this very hour.'* 

And thus saying, she quickened her pace, but stopped again 
involuntarily, as she heard her own name repeated in a familiar 
voice, and looking a few paces behind her, she saw Walter Lang- 
don, seated on the fence which bounded the highway, with a fish- 
ing rod in his hand, and speaking in a tone which evinced great 
vexation, while near him, and also leaning on the fence, stood 
Mr. Fisher. They had evidently been talking for several nunutei 
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befi^j but wbile Walt^ Langdon spoke in a quick, excited toner 
Mr. Fisher seemed perfectly calm. 

^ Then I api indebted to you for Miss Selwyn's refusal to ride 
with me this morning," Lizzie heard Walter Langdon say hastily. 

'< I was not aware that Miss Selwyn had refused to ride with 
you, though I will not deny that I believe a remark I made to her 
mother, respecting you, may have influenced her," replied Mr. 
Fisher calmly. "Excuse me, Mr. Langdon, if I talk plainly. I 
have no wish to injure you ; but your reputation — ^pardon me — 
your principles, ijf they have undergone no alteration since we 
were class-mates, are such as no confiding and 'enthusiastic girl, 
such as I believe Miss Selwyn to be, ought to trust/' 
. "And you have given her advice to that effect, I presume,* 
said Walter Langdon, with a sneer. " You probably make the 
most of the very excellent opportunity you enjoy, for whispering 
a word in her ear occasionally." 

" Miss Selwyn has received no advice from me, respecting your- 
self or any one else," replied Mr. Fistier, as calmly as before. "I 
believe her to be a young person of naturally correct and soimd 
judgment, and warm, generous, confiding heart, but with enthusi- 
astic impulses, and an impatience of restraint, that sometimes 
lead her to act unjustly, and blind her better judgment. As for 
the opportunity for advice of which you speak, I shall not have it 
any longer, if I w^:e inclined to improve it, except by her own 
seeking, for I shall leave her father's house to-morrow." 
f Lizzie staid to hear no more, for retracing her steps noiselessly, 
she gained the highway unobserved, and hastened towards home* 
Mr. Fisher did not make his appearance at the tea-table, but this 
excited no surprise, for he was often absent at that hour ; yet 
Lizzie found herself nervously awaiting his arrival, for she had 
resolved to seek his forgiveness, and if possible induce him to re- 
call his resolution of leaving th^m. She sat for a long time in the 
silence of her room, till at last in the gathering twilight she heard 
his wdl known footstep ascending the stairs, and presently he 
entered his apartmeat. Lizzie knocked gently at his half-opened 
door, and his always kind voice bade the intruder enter, so she 
stepped lightly over the threshold. He was sitting by the open 
window, with his hand supporting his head, and looking paler and 
sadder than usual — so sad, that Lizzie entirely forgot the little 
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speech with which she had thought to address him, add laying 
her hand on his arm, she burst into tears. Mr. Fisher started up 
in surprise, the color mounted to his face, and he involuntarily 
took her hand in his, as he placed her a chair and kindly request- 
ed her to be seated. 

" My dear Miss Selwyn, you alarm me !" he said, as Lizzie's 
tears fell faster than ever, and she struggled to speak. " What 
can I do for you ? What afflicts you thus ?" 

"Oh, Mi. Fisher," exclaimed she, amid her sobs, "will you, 
can you forgive me for all my injustice to you — for the unkind, 
cruel remark I made in your hearing this morning ?" 

Mr. Fisher seemed almost as much agitated as Lizzie, for he 
looked earnestly at her for a moment, and seemed trying to speak 
calmly, " Do not think of it again — it was forgiven long ago," 
he said. We shall be better friends in future, I am sure." 

" Then you will not leave us," said Lizzie, eagerly, as she 
smiled through her tears. 

Mr. Fisher started with surprise. 

" I was not aware that you knew my intention of leaving your 
home," he^said, with some curiosity. 

" Forgive me. — I overheard, accidentally, part of your conver- 
sation with Mn Laogpdon, this afternoon, as I passed through the 
wood, and I heard you say that you intended leaving us to-mor- 
row. Do not let me be the cause of your departure. Say that 
you forgive me, and I am sure you will stay, and think of this 
house as your home for awhile." 

" My dear Miss Selwyn — Miss Lizzie — you remind me, and 
have ever done, of a dear beloved sister, of about your age, from 
whom I have long been parted," said Arthur Fisher, in a voice 
unusually sad and sweet. " The tones of your voice, this even- 
ing, bring forcibly to mind that gentle sister, so pure, and good, 
and womanly." 

" And where is she now ?" asked Lizzie, with interest. 

" With the bright ones up yonder, I trust," he replied, as he 
looked up to the serene sky, with a smile almost unearthly in its 
hope and sweetness. 

Lizzie sat for a moment in silence, and then, while suddenly 
formed resolves gave a beautiful and noble elcpression to her coun- 
tenance, she said in a low, earnest tone — 
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" Let me be a sister to you, in the place of her you have lost. 
Oh ! stay with us, and be our friend and brother, and teach me 
'to be gentle and good and loveable as she was/' 

Mr. Fisher sat long in the stillness of that summer twilight, un- 
folding to his young listener nobler aims and higher duties in hfe 
than any which had before awakened her aspirations — and the 
vows which she made that evening, in the silence of her own 
apartment, communing with her heart, were not idly or rashly 
made. Future years found her, not the heedless, thoughtless, 
aimless votary of fashion, but the ardent, true-hearted Christian, 
laboring in the various spheres of action to which she was called, 
with an energy and decision of character that told powerfully on 
those around her — and our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that not many years elapsed after Mr. Fisher took possession of 
the parsonage, its loneliness was enlivened by the accession of a 
new inmate, our Lizzie, prepared to fill well and nobly the re- 
sponsible position of the " new minister's wife." 



SONG— GIVE ME A HOME. 

BT J. M. FLETCHER. 

GiVB me a home where eTening't banners 

Gaily ware o'er the-iwilight strand- 
Life is sweet on the broad Savannas, 
Far away in the sunset land. 

Qive me a home where freedom's pinion 
Waveth her snow-white folds on high, 

Far in the broad and brave dominion, 
Closed around by the sunset sky. 

Soft is the bine of the star-gemm'd asimfe, 
Green are the fields where the bisop r6am~ 

All things add to the hunter's pleasure, 
Par away in his western home. 

Oh ! 'tis sweet when the heart is wvary, • 

Far from the busy world to fly ; 
Give- me a home on ihe boundless prairie, 

Closed around by the sunset iky. 
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THE FLAG OP THE FREE. 

BT A8AHBL ABBOTT. 

Th£ Flag of the Free ! Oh I for aye let it wave 

O'er the land while our sires live in story ! 
Let the stars and the stripes ever glance o'er the grave 

Where great Washington sleeps in his glory ! 
Let Oppression grow pale in his blood-reeking cave, 

At the sight of her folds streaming lightly 
O'er the land of ihe Pilgrim sires holy and brave, 

O'er the land of the free and the mighty I 

The Flag of the Free I let it shine o'er the sea 

Where the brave of all lands meet in thander I 
Let her proud Eagle wing far his flight bold and free, 

Nor from war-signs the olive branch sunder ! 
He wars on the lawless, but spreads o'er the weak 

The shade of his terrible pinions ; 
And if Tyranny's hirelings his least harm will seek, 

He'll sweep them from Neptune's dominions. 

The Flag of the Free I In the dark bloody hour 

Of our Country's oppression and sorrow, 
It rose like a star o'er the tempest's grim lour, 

To foreherald a brighter to-morrow. 
It waved o'er the fields where our sires nobly bled. 

The proud foe's hireling minions dismaying, 
When the fierce British Lion turn'd murm'ring and fled 

At the sight of fair Freedom's arraying. 

The Flag of the Free ! Still it waves in its pride 

O'er the land and the sea to defend us, 
When Disunion and Anarchy boast they can ride 

The pale horse to war that must end us. 
Let our foes amply rave ! give the traitors their day 

Till they rouse up our Eagle to slay them : 
The stars are to guide us along our bright way, 

But the stripes are for traitors to flay them. 

The Flag of the Free ! all the nations afar 

Hail its light from War's fields red and gory. 
While to them too rides orient fair Liberty's suu 

And they joy in the beams of its glory. 
Hail ! land of the brave I Soon their shackles shall fall, 

And thy true sons exult in their freedom ; 
While the Furies scourge Tyrants round Pluto's grim hall. 

And the ghost of Hnngaria shall lead them. 
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OR; THE author's PORTRAIT. 
BY ALICE CRAIG. 

" That tnie and loving heart—that gift 

Of a mind, eanest, dear, profound, 
Bestowing, with a glad nnthif t, 

Its f^unny light on all around ; 
And sympathies which found no rest, 
Save with the loreliost and the host." 

" It is the most splendid story, of its kind, that I ever read," 
said Horace Hanford, turning another leaf of the fashionable 
magazine from which he had just finished reading, aloud, to an 
apparently delighted circle, the " story" whose rare fortune it had 
been to -call forth the emphatic encomium with which owr story 
commences : — " the very best — but it never can have been written 
by a lady." 

" And why never ?" asked a gentleman whom we will call Col. 
Tyng. " It contains nothing which would be unbecoming a lady 
to write." 

" Nothing, certainly," echoed Mary Hanford. " It is full of the 
most delicate sentiment, expressed in the most charnaing manner.' ' 

" Such beautiful language !" chimed in Miss Fanny Hanford. 
" Just what a lady should write." 

" In my opinion," remarked a lady more mature in years and 
in thought than either of those who had before spoken, and whom 
we will designate Mrs. Field — " it would do credit to either a lady 
or gentleman ; though it does appear to me, more likely to have 
proceeded from the pen of the former." 

" You have formidable opponents, young sir," said the Colonel. 
" Have you the hardihood to engage such a trio ?" 

" So far as to defend my ' first impressions,' responded Horace, 
with a dash of the consequence of the man of twenty. " I main- 
tain," he continued, half seriously, half jestingly, " that the story 
which I have, this evening, had the honor of reading to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, is marked by a consistency of tone, a bold- 
ness of position — defying certain established customs of the * best 
society' — a vigor of expression and strength of argument, which 
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few female writers ever attain ; and which, in my view, render 
the conjecture that its writer is a lady altogether improbable." 

None of the ladies present appearing inclined to dispute this 
somewhat supercilious critique, the gallant Colonel again raised 
a lance in their behalf. 

" I admit," he said, " that our story does exhibit the sterling 
characteristics which you have named, in a remarkable degree ; 
but, are not these prominent features so harmonized, and touched 
with such softening tints, that their beauty delights as much as 
their truth impresses us 7 and this with a grace that only the 
delicate tact of woman can effect ? It is, indisputably, a pro- 
duction of rare power and merit, and does honor to its author — 
whoever or whatever that author may be," 

An animated discussion succeeded this generous essay, in which 
the whole company joined, with distinctive variety of spirit and 
emphasis, but acquiescmg with each other in one point — ^high 
commendation of the fortunate article under disquisition. I said, 
" the whole company," but, reader, I erred in so speaking. Observe, 
seated at the centre table, on the side opposite Horace, a figure 
habited in a dark dress, and surmounted by a head of most sym- 
metrical contour, covered with glossy smoothly braided black 
hair, but pertinaciously keeping this classic head bent over a work- 
basket, and a set of fingers that are moving as busily as if their 
owner's bread depended on the completion of the task on which 
they are employed. The person to whom the figure, head, <kc., 
thus indicated, appertain, has continued silent during the lively 
colloquy of which we have spoken ; but she is about being forced 
to abandon her reserve, and contribute to the conversation. 

" We have not yet heard Miss Colden's opinion," remarked Mrs. 
Field, interrupting, rather unceremoniously, one of Horace's con- 
fident declamations. 

The lady whom we have described, though tardy in responding 
to the friendly appeal, at length raised her eyes from her needle- 
work to the face of Mrs. Field ; exhibiting, for almost the first 
time that evening, her own face to the observation of the com- 
pany. Few could have read, in the lineaments thus displayed, 
any explanation of Miss Colden's studiously retiring manners.— 
The features, it is true, were not perfect — the complexion was not 
roseate ; but the mouth was small and well defined, giving to the 
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couQt^iance a chaTa(^r at once firm and sweet : the eyes were 
dark, lustrous, and, just now, brimming with an enthusiasm 
which, to those accustomed to her habitual quietude, appeared 
somewhat singular. She did not, however, speak, until Mrs. 
Field again addressed her. 

" We wish to know what you think of the story we have been 
talking of." 

And then merely saying — " It expresses my thoughts and feel- 
ings, better than I could have spoken them," resumed her indus- 
try and her silence. 

"Not very extravagant praise," said Horace, in a rather low 
tone, but one that permitted his words to be audible to every per- 
son in the room. 

"It does not appear so, on first hearing," answered Mrs. Field, 
" but perhaps, like the narrative to which it refers, it will Wr re- 
confeideration. Let us try, — ^we have perpetrated a noisy argu- 
ment, but what has any one of us said, that amounted to so entire 
an adoption of every sentence, such an endorsement of the whole, 
as Miss Golden's brief comment implies ? It is ' multum in parvo' 
— a lesson in rhetoric for which we should accord her a vote of 
thanks." 

" Whether the author of the article so endorsed be complfanent- 
ed, or not, I suppose," said Horace. 

" But is not an author complimented, by the admission that he 
has depicted those voiceless movements of the mind of which we 
are ali. at times, conscious, so truthfully that we almost believe his 
pen has been wandering among our fancies and feelings, and 

* What he hu written seenu to tib no more 

Than we have thonght^ a thousand tunes befora V " 

" But, madam, some minds are but half finished, and can never, 
justly, be suspected of coining an idea. It is treason against all 
talent, to compare a production like this, with the vapory rubbish 
that some people mistake for thoughts." 

Every eye involuntarily sought the countenance of Miss Golden. 
A slight color became visible in that lady's cheek ; excepting this, 
no change of look or manner betrayed her sense of the insult im- 
plied in Horace's last rally : but, after a momentary and instinc- 
tive silence on the part of all present, she quietly arose and with- 
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drew fiom the apartment. An indication of sympathy not to be 
mistaken was visible in the faces of the company she had left ; 
conveying, to the delinquent young gentleman, a more effective 
rebuke than that which his mother and sisters did not hesitate to 
administer plainly. 

^ Tour rudeness, Horace, is inexcusable," said Mrs. Hanford. 
'^ Caroline had done nothing to provoke it" 

" Nothing, mother ?" retorted Horace. " Is it nothing for a 
person of her flimsy intellect, to pronounce such gems as these 
her thoughts, and afford them no higher praise than barely to 
admit that they are expressed in better style than she could com- 
mand 1 Such presumption is provocation enough." 

"Cousin Caroline is reserved and cold, it is true," said Mary, ^^xxt 
never presuming. I am sure, brother, you mistook her meaning." 

" And you are wrong, too, in so decidedly declaring her intellect 
inferior," said their mother. " I begin, lately, to think we have 
never understood her." 

Mrs. Hanford was right ; they had never understood her. — 
Caroline Colden had been two years an orphan. Until the death 
of her parents, she had known only the fond and anxious kind- 
ness proverbially inspired, by an only child, in a home of which 
she is at once the delight and the pillar. The feeble health of 
both Mr, and Mrs. Colden induced a life of great retirement ; and 
their daughter might, perhaps, have pined for those associations 
and amusements which the young naturally desire, but for the 
judicious manner in which they sought to divide her time, and 
vary her pursuits. Caroline was endowed with a mind at once 
active, reflective and enquiring. The love of study, innate with 
such a mind, was fostered >7 the solitude in which she lived, — 
Her parents did not discourage her mental industry, but carefully 
strove to guide her judgment and improve her taste. Her progress 
in knowledge amply rewarded them. They marked, with indes- 
cribable solicitude, the rapid development of her fine, clear intel- 
lect. They rejoiced in her ready perception, and intuitive adoption 
of the pure, the true, and the beautiful, in whatever she saw, heard 
or read ; yet, while they proffered heart-warm gratitude to the 
great Source of good, for the high qualities of mind and heart that 
were so apparent in their beloved child, they silently, also, gave 
thanks hardly less fervent, that she had escaped the dazzling, 
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dangerous, gift of genius. So guarded, so taught, so dierished, 
could her Hfe be other than happy, or her fine mental powers fail 
to be daily expanded, strengthened, and refined ? 



CH AFTER II. 

^^ However humble, desolate, ofiiyicted we xnaj be, so long as our hearts {Nre- 
serve the feeblest spark of life, they preserve also, shivering near that pale 
ember, a starved, ghostly longing for appreciation and affection." 

We will attempt no delineation of the sad phases of Caroline's 
transition, from the estate of an only and idolized child to that of 
a solitary orphan, 

" Whom there were none to praise. 
And very few to love" — 

in the house of a relative, it is true, not one whom, before her 
entrance into his family, she had scarcely ever seen. We will 
only say that three melancholy months accomplished all. Her 
father had foreseen the lonefliness that awaited her, when the 
grave should have received her parents, and, just before his death, 
had effected the arrangement which resulted in her removal from 
her pretty and endeared homestead, to become a permanent mem- 
ber of the family of her mother's cousin, Mr. Hanford. That gen- 
tleman, a former chum of Mr. Golden, was remembered by him 
only as he^had been when a boy, and in early manhood : in 
selecting him as Caroline's future protector, and his house as her 
home, the dying parent believed he had done all that could be 
done, to preserve his daughter from the horrors of friendless 
orphanage. But twenty-five years of the storm and calm of mor- 
tal life will change most men, and they had changed Mr. Hanford. 
He was no longer a warm-hearted boy, though he was still a kind 
man, and wished all human beings happy — ^but was too much 
absorbed in business to find any leisure for exerting himself to 
make them so. His family well, he was engaged in amass- 
ing a fortune for them ; and they, meantime, occupied and amused 
themselves, with but little hindrance from any interference on his 
part. We have already introduced them, by name, to the reader, 
and, perhaps, have also given some idea of their individual tem- 
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pers. They had heaid much of " Cousin Caioliae," bnt had sel- 
dom seen her ; and when, in little moie than a mcmth after the 
death of her father — her latest surviving parent-^fae came among 
them, pale, silent and melancholy, a sense of disappointment 
chilled their more kindly emotions, and gave an air of constraint 
to the greeting with which they received her. 

The orphan could not, at once, arouse herself from that indif- 
ference to exterior things which her sorrow had created. Day 
after day passed, and she continued silent and dejected. The 
family of Mr. Hanford, with the thoughtless injustice to which 
many, otherwise generous, are prone, pronounced her uninterest- 
ing and dull ; and decided that parental partiality, alone, could 
have invested her with such qualities and capacities as they had 
heard ascribed to her. 

Mrs. Hanford was an example of that rare class of fashionable 
ladies, who aro also efficient housewives — ^her time, of course, was 
fully occupied. Horace, fresh fiom collie, and his inters, hardly 
yet out of school, regarded Cousin Caroline as somewhat old 
maidish, and altc^ether insipid and tiresome. Their mother, with 
scarcely sufficient leisuro to observe for herself, glided tacitly into 
most of the impressions accepted by her children ; the demeanor 
of all soon corresponded with the unfavorable conclusion which 
they had hastily adopted, and had little tendency to dispel the 
sadness of their mourning guest. The breath of s3rmpathy would 
have fallen on her bruised heart like dew on a drooping flower ; 
even palpable unkindness might have had a vivifying result, by 
awakening her spirit to rebellion ; but she had nothing to com- 
plain of, nothing to resent ; she had only to endure — ^first, repeat- 
ed evidence that her relatives had failed to appreciate her charac- 
ter, and then — a consequence of that £iilure — an entire careless- 
ness of her opinions and feelings. 

She could not forbear contrasting her present position with that 
in which she had so lately rejoiced. Memory, despite her efforts 
to subdue it, would rrfer to the past. When the native buoyancy 
of youth would have restored lustre to her eye, and the vanished 
smUe to her lip, a vivid sense of the false light in which she was 
regarded repressed the happier tendency of her feelings, and her 
returning cheerfulness languished for lack of genial sympathy. 

On the evening which we have chosen as a proper point of 
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time for the opening of our history, several indiyiduals of the elite 

of N , were assembled in Mrs. Hanford's parlor. On such 

occasions, Caroline was rarely called on to speak. Most of the 
visitors at the house imitated the demeanor of the family, toward 
the unobtrusive orphan, and her presence among them appeared 
hardly to be observed. The lady whom we have designated as 
Mrs. Field, had, once or twice, of late, addressed a remark or 
question to her, and had been struck with the instantaneous light- 
ing up of her downcast eyes, and the intelligent vivacity assumed 
by her whole countenance, on finding herself appealed to as a 
rational human being. Mrs. Field drew her own inferences from 
this and many other observations, and benevolently determined to 
make some effort to improve the modest stranger's situation. In 
what that effort should consist, she had not exactly decided, when 
the annual visit of her distant relation, the rich and accomplished 
Col. Tyng, gave the signal for a round of select parties, in the 
aristocJratic circle of which she was a prominent member; 

Through Mrs. Field's management, most of the invitations re- 
ceived by the Hanfords included Miss Colden's name ; but, as her 
cousins never seemed either to wish or expect her to accompany 
them, Caroline invariably declined doing so. And when the dis- 
tinguished coterie assembled, in due turn, at Mr. Hanford's own 
house, the poor girl, because of some word or action which had 
deeply wounded her, during the day, felt unfit even to occupy her 
mute station in the drawing room, but confined herself to her own 
apartment. Mrs. Field, foiled in her kind purpose, and more 
intent than ever on its accomplishment, resolved on another strafc- 
ag(?m. She would, at least, contrive that her cousin, in whose 
judgment of character she placed great reliance, should see Miss 
Colden, and see her, too, in such circumstances as would reveal 
as far as possible, her situation in the family in which she resided. 
With this view, she proposed to several acquaintances, who were 
spending an evening with her in a social manner, to " drop in," 
without ceremony, at Mr. Hanford's. The proposal was acceded 
to, and acted upon at once. The family — ^the father excepted — 
were alKat home, engaged as we have intimated — Horace in read- 
ing, and the rest in listening to, a tale of rare attraction, entitled 
" Grace Murray." On " motion of the whole," the reading was 
not suspended on the arrival of company. The story was read 
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through to the end, and afterward commented upon as we hare 

described. 

''Miss Ck)lden appears, to me, to hold an unfitting position 
among her relatives," remarked Ck)l. Tyng, when again seated 
before the cheerful fire in Mrs. Field's parlor. 

'^ I have thought so, for some time," rejoined Mrs. Field. '^ It 
is true, as long as she has been with them, I have heard her say 
little more than she said to-night ; but something about her, when 
she does speak, tells me that she has mind — it may be talent also 
— if not forbidden, in some way, to divulge it." 

'^ She must have, at least, fine sense — with such eyes as hers. 
Can you not devise some plan to draw her out ?" 

" I have tried to do so, but all my plans have failed. I know 
she has been invited to most of the soiries we have attended since 
jrou came, but she has appeared at none." 

'^ What if you should give one yourself, and invite her ?" 
. " If you will remain another week, I will try it," • 

" Then I will remain." 

Next morning, accordingly, preparations were begun, and invi- 
tations dispensed for the intended soirie. The note dropped at 
Mr. Hanford's was couched in such terms, that the family could 
not forbear joining in Mrs. Field's urgent request that, " for this 
once. Miss Golden would afford them the pleasure of her com- 
pany." Gratified by the kind importunity of the invitation, and 
encouraged by the politeness of her cousins, Caroline appeared, on 
the appointed evening, in Mrs. Field's elegant drawing-room. — 
The amiable manoeuvres of Mrs. Field, in behalf of her uncon- 
scious protege, seconded by the valiant and recherche Colonel, 
succeeded most happily. Caroline's tasteful, half-mourning dress 
set off her figure to fine advantage, and harmonized well with the 
pensive character of her features when in repose. A slight agita- 
tion at finding herself, for the first time in so long a period, an 
object of marked attention, called a soft bloom to her cheek ; her 
eye beamed, as of old, with intellect's purest ray — ^while gratitude 
to her excellent hostess imparted a sweetness to her demeanor, 
which might be felt, but not described. Beguiled of her timidity, 
she yielded to the enlivening influences of the scene and so much 
unwonted kindness, and joined in dance, song, and conversation, 
almost with the gaiety of former years. The Hanfords, to their 
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astonishment and almost dismay, saw their undervalued cousin 
exalted, by general impulse, to the envied position of " belle of the 
evening." 

" I had no idea that Cousin Carrie could look so well," whis- 
pered Horace to his sister Mary : " and such a voice ! — I hardly 
knew, before, that she could sing. She is, really, almost hand- 
some — and that superb Colonel, I believe, thinks so too." 

This was said, partly because Horace thought as he spake, and 
partly for the purpose of giving vent to his own vexation by annoy- 
ing his sister. But the more generous Mary instantly responded — 

" Almost ! brother : I think there is absolute magic about her. 
How much it must have cost her to conceal it so long, and to live 
as she has with us." 

" Then why has she lived so ? She was not obliged to. We 
never forbade her to show ojff, as she is doing now." 

" No, but we certainly never encouraged her to do so. She is 
too modest to display herself — she waits to be drawn out, which 
we never had the wisdom to do. See her now, as she replies to 
Mrs. Field: how her very eyes speak! — what elegance in her 
attitude, and what animation in her whole manner ! — so different 
from the silent, joyless being she has always passed for in our 
house." 

" Yes : I certainly never saw such a contrast presented, by dif- 
ferent moods of the same person. At home, she seems * a thing 
without either sense or soul — head or heart.' But, if the fault is 
ours, I think we, too, must be losers." 

" Beyond question we are ; greater, by far, than she. In spite 
of our neglect, she still possessed herself; but we — * a mine of 
wealth so rare,' was within our reach, and we remained shame- 
fully ignorant of its very existence. We are startled, at last, into 
a knowledge of the truth ; but we shall never redeem what we 
have lost." 

It is, we presume, needless to say that, from this evening, Caro- 
line's situation, both at home and in society, was greatly improved. 
The Hanfords looked on her as a treasure whose value had just 
been revealed to them ; while society regarded her as its latest 
and best acquisition. Nor was this the only result of Mrs. Field's 
soirie. Col. Tyng had engaged in it, with the benevolent motive 
of rescuing, as he believed, a deserving young person from un- 
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worthy obscurity. In puisuing bis laudable puipooe^ he unwarily 
ventured within the charmed circle of a magnet, whose power was 
greater than he had anticipated. Miss Ck)lden's grace, intelligence, 
good sense, and, above all, modesty, appeared to him unequalled. 
Every recurring opportunity of seeing and conversing with her, 
rendered his impression of her virtues the more leaL His visit 
was prolonged another week, and repeated, after an interval of 
six. In fine — (reader, we are not apt at delineating the pn^^ess 
of love and courtship) — the fashionable world of the town of N — 
was, one morning, electrified by intelligence of a soon4p-be-con- 
summated matrimonial engagement, between the well known and 
admired Col. Tyng, and the agreeable Miss Colden* The mar* 
riage, it was asserted, would take place at the end of two months ; 
and this interval would be spent by the Colonel at his country 

residence in the valley of the L , which charmii^ retreat he 

was remodelling, and converting into a comjdete rural paradise 
for the reception of his bride. 

Rumor, more correct than her wont, had, in this instance, spoken 
the truth. Such was the disposition of our most prominent dra- 
matis personaB. 

T\f be Omtinued, 



GIYE ME A HEART. 

BT PABX KOODT. 

GiYE me a heart with one bright chord, 
Love-strang in nnison with mine, 

Whose mystic thrill is the reward 
Of love self-lit at Virftae's shrine. 

A love whose changeless depths alone 
Responsive find in mine the key ; 

Whose life is but a ceaseless tone 
Of deep unwavering constancy. 
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BT HELEN IRVING. 
COMOLODIO. 



It was near dawn before Alice, exhausted, fell asleej), but she 
awoke with the first breakfast-bell, and quickly arose. Her face 
looked wan as she met it in the glass, but the exciting fear that 
Frederic or her mother might notice its paleness, sent a rosy flush 
to her cheek, which gave it its wonted brightness. 

Her mother was better, and came down to breakfast, and Alice, 
eager in showing her new writing desk, and talking pleasantly of 
the book which had kept her up until twelve o'clock, felt quite 
sure that her brother did not suspect she had sat up awaiting him, 
or that there had been any thing in his manner last night to alarm 
her. He was somewhat less cheerful than usual, she fancied, but 
it was not remarked, and he soon left for his oflice. 

Oh, what a new life seemed to open upon Alice that morning ! 
Hei aflectionate and joyous nature had always made her a bright 
presence in her home, and much of her happiness, although she 
was unaware of it herself, originated in the unselfish love and 
devotion, which her mother's delicate state of health for the past 
few years had called out. But since Frederic's return, to which 
she had so long looked forward, she had suffered many of those 
disappointments which are ever ready to take us by surprise, when 
the thought of receiving comes before the thought of giving. Ally 
was most affectionately devoted to Fred, and only following her 
heart's impulse, in all hef kind attentions — but her dreams had 
always been, of how much he would do for her, and be to her, 
and that he would interest himself in all that made her happy, as 
she would do for him — and she had been restless and uneasy, that 
things were so different from what she had fancied. 

But now all thought of self was lost in the beautiful idea that 
filled her whole soul, and she went about the house in the per- 
formance of her light duties that day, earnestly seeking in her 
thought for some new source of pleasure, which might add to the 
charms of home. 
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And now it was that Alice bitterly lamented, what had never 
before given her an hours regret, that her taste for music had 
never been cultivated in any degree. Fred was passionately fond 
of it, he had a voice of rare compass and richness of tone, and 
played with taste and skill upon the flute, and she knew that one 
of the chief attractions of the new club was, that it comprised 
among its members three or four fine musicians, among whom was 
Lawrence Canning. Although Alice had a good education, and 
her fine taste and intellect had been cultivated by extensive and 
discriminate reading — a cultivation so far beyond what mere 
school-training can bestow — she had none of what are termed 
" accomplishments." Not that talents were wanting which might 
have been developed, but from the time of their father's death, 
which happened when she was but little more that twelve years 
old, their income had been limited. It took necessarily a large 
sum to support Fred at the expensive university to which he had 
been sent, and whenever her mother proposed to Alice to attend to 
the " ornamental branches," she had always refused, with the 
plea that she could not become a proficient, and that the money 
could not be spared from dear Fred. 

But for all that, Alice had an exquisite ear for melody, and a 
sweet, though not powerful voice, and her brother had more than 
once since his return home, as he heard her trilling some light air, 
praised her soft tones, and wondered she had never learned music. 
And now in truth she mourned that she had neglected to acquire 
what' would have been so powerful a home-attraction for her 
music-loving brother ; and as she thought of the hours which 
would give him so great happiness if spent in his favorite recrea- 
tion, she wondered if it were not possible for her to acquire some- 
thing of the art. She recollected that her brother admired the 
guitar, and thought it a peculiarly sweet accompaniment to a 
female voice, and she had some trifling knowledge of this, caught 
from a school-friend. It was but a few days previous, that this 
very friend, a half-spoiled only daughter, had been telling her 
how weary she had grown of her guitar, and that she had not 
touched it for months, and into Ally's hopeful little brain came 
the thought to borrow this of her friend, and enjoining her to 
secrecy, contrive to take lessons and surprise Fred. She felt sure 
that her warm-hearted friend would be more than happy to oblige 
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ber — ^then confiding to her mother that she was going to learn 
music, as a plecisant surprise to her brother, she would diligently 
practise every hour and moment that she could secure when he 
was away — and when she had progressed sufficiently to play to 
him, how happy he would be in her companionship, and how 
much he would aid her by his sympathy and advice ! 

There was so much excitement in these thoughts, that it was 
not until Alice sat quietly down by her mother's side in the after- 
noon, that she felt in her throbbing brow and heavy eyes the 
eflfect of last night's sorrow and sleeplessness, and there crept into 
her heart that di-eariness that will ccone sometimes, when we have 
sorrow and illness tc^ether. But she rallied as night came on, 
and when Fred entered, pale and dull and weary, she met him 
with a cheerfulness which he Uttle thought cost her so much 
effort to attain. 

He had had a most wearisome day of it, he said, and in truth 
it was so. He had felt it his duty to see his friend Hawley off, 
which had consumed m^re time than he supposed, and had driven 
the business of the day into a few hours, so that he had been in- 
tensely occupied until he left his office at six o'clock. Alice saw 
that he would surely stay at home that night, and when he 
stretched himself wearily upon the sofa after tea, she asked rather 
timidly if she should read to him. It was a new proposition for 
her, for though she had been in the habit of reading to her mother, 
she had never done so before him, and she felt a painful con- 
sciousness of Fred's critical taste* But her brother was evidently 
pleased, and particularly so when she proposed that Tennyson 
should be the volume. It was a new work to Alice, but she had 
heard. Frederic speak of it warmly, and it was his pleasure she 
wished to consult. She rose and brought the book, and comr 
menced — somewhat tremously at first, but gaining courage, with 
her interest in the beautiful thoughts before her, whose melody 
her finely-modulated voice admirably interpreted. 

It happened that she had opened at " Locksley Hall," and the 
color fluttered in her cheek as she found herself, ere she was aware, 
upon one or two passages painfully appropriate to the thoughts 
that had occupied her that day. Her face was averted from the 
sofa where het brother lay, and she read on without betraying 
emotion ; but had she glanced that way, she would have seen 
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that it was not her alone whom the lines affectied. Until then, 
Fiederic had been admiring the T)eauty and feeling of Ally's 
intonation, bnt when she uttered the words, 

<* Ciin'd be the social wants thai sin against the strength of 7<m^ 

the color momited to his brow, and he became absorbed in thonght 
His last night's excess had been to him all day a bitter remem- 
brance — ^it was the first time that he had been led so far, and 
though perhaps it was his refined taste, more than his moral sen- 
timent, that was wounded, it was nevertheless a source of chagrin 
and discomfort And now he felt humbled, before his mother's 
calm,, fond eyes, and by the sound of his sister's gentle voice, and 
a constant reproach to him seemed the sweet peace that pervaded 
his home. He felt how the knowledge of his weakness would 
have filled them with sorrow, and he fervently resolved that it 
should never be again. Languid and weary, he appreciated as he 
had never before done, the quiet happiness which always awaited 
him here, and contrasting it with the cold splendor of his friend 
Canning's home, felt that he had not his excuse for yielding to 
the temptation of a convivial hour. When Ally's voice ceased, 
she met with his thanks for her kindness in thus soothing and 
entertaining him, and expressions of such tenderness as filled her 
heart with new hope and love. 

And now life grew more beautiful than ever to Alice. Fred 
was frequently at home, the long-talked of readings were fairly 
commenced, and when they wearied of these, he would play to 
them airs from the most beautiful operas, or teach her chess, of 
which she soon grew to be very fond. And in her music she was 
succeeding beyond her expectations — with her natural taste, and 
eager desire to excel, she made rapid progress. Her friend Mary, 
the owner of the guitar, was enthusiastic in her admiration, and 
protested that she alieady played better than herself Never was 
a brighter, more hopeful being than Alice, and had it not been 
that the occurrence of her birth-night had stamped itself upon her 
soul, in lines too deep to be easily effaced, it might have been 
almost obliterated by the pleasant waters that flowed through her 
heart from day to day. As it was, a consciousness of what had 
been, left a nameless fear there, which never wholly forsook her. 
It was when the home-sunshine looked brightest, that an event 
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occurred, which seemed to throw a dark shadow over Ally's new 
hopes. Her mother became very ill — not dangerously so, the 
physician said, but she would be feeble for some time, and it was 
necessary that she should keep her room, and have quiet, and 
constant care. In the first season of her mother's illness, Alice 
forgot all else in her anxiety for her, but as she gradually learned 
that there was no cause for alarm, and that care and time were 
alone needed to restore her, her heart grew heavy with the recol- 
lection, that to one with the health and spirits of Fred, their home 
would now hardly be very cheerful. He had shared her anxiety 
at the first, and had devoted himself affectionately to her, as well 
as to his mother, but she felt that as time passed away, and he 
found the house always quiet in the evening, and she perhaps 
often watching in her mother's room, there would be other places 
more cheerful and alluring than his home. 

It was a bitter trial to Alice, but her faith was in Him who 
" doeth all things well," and she felt that it was only for her to do 
the duty revealed to her, and trust to Him for the result. She 
had discovered that with all Frederic's graces and noble traits, 
the grand fault of his character was a lack of firmness, and she 
meekly trusted that the future might develope and strengthen a 
principle that would overcome this weakness. 

It proved indeed as Alice had feared — the evenuigs became 
more and more rare, which Frederic spent at home, and had it 
not been for the daily society of her warm-hearted friend Mary, 
who added to her pleasure and happiness in many ways, she 
would have been often lonely. It might have been well, perhaps, 
if this friend had not been so often with his sister, for it afibrded 
Fred an excuse to himself, whenever he had any compunctious 
visitings for going out to seek the society of his friends. He 
usually came home on these evenings at an early hour, and Alice 
had a happy consciousness, that the excess which she had so 
mourned, had never been repeated, and it was more the ultimate 
than the immediate consequences of this fondness for convivial 
life, that she most feared. 

It was one evening toward the close of the winter, that Frederic 
was detained at his oflSice longer than he had ever been before. — 
He had gone thither after tea, to look over some papers in a diffi- 
cult case, and his client coming in, had kept him in conversation 
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until ten o'clock. It was one of the nights of his club, and be 
had intended to be there, but the evening was now so far gone, 
that he gave up the idea, and set out for home. As he passed the 
room, however, in his walk homeward, he turned back «md went 
in for a moment, to speak to his friend Joe, and get a bookj which 
he suddenly recollected having promised to bring to Alice some 
days before. 

He ascended the stairs, and as he opened the door, he saw three 
or four gentlemen at a table not far distant, playing cards — one 
of thein was a stranger, another his friend Canning. He was 
surprised to see Joe's usually pleasant face, flushed and angry — 
he was evidently unlucky, and on the verge of a passionate out- 
break, for a fierce oath escaped his lips, and he struck his closed 
hand heavily on the table. Fred advanced toward them, but as 
he drew near, he started and stopped suddenly, as diongh he had 
received an electric shock, to see lying on the table, silver and 
bank notes to a large amount. A mist seemed to come before his 
eyes — he closed them hastily, and then looked again. Could they 
be gambling 7 It was but too evident — they had been too much 
occupied to notice his approach, and with a shudder at his heart, 
he turned away. He could scarcely realize, that he was indeed 
among those whom for months he had called friends. He had 
been taught from his earliest childhood, to look upon gambling as 
a most fearful sin, involving in itself more of evil consequences 
than almost any other ; and since his maturer years he had seen 
that this practise warred against the whole harmony of God's 
system — this winning or losing by a blind chance that which He 
commands shall be ours in reward of earnest endeavor. He 
seemed almost stunned by this sudden discovery, and half doubt- 
ing that he had seen aright, passed on to the library at the lower 
end of the room. There were but two gentlemen present, beside 
the group at the table — Lawrence Canning and another member 
of the club, who were quite unconcernedly looking over some just 
received music together. They greeted Fred cordially as he ad- 
vanced, and soon the sound of his voice in conversation attracted 
the attention of the players. 

"Halloo, Haywood," called out young Canning somewhat 
brusquely, turning his flushed face in the direction of Fred's voice, 
" How long have ytm been here ?" 
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" I came in but a few moments ago." replied Fred, quietly^ 
*' I was too much engaged to make an evening of it, and merely 
dropped in for this book," pointing to the one which he now held 
in his hand. 

" But youVe going to stay awhile now you are here, are'nt 
you?" rejoined Canning, flinging down a card at the same time, 
in answei; to his adversary's call — " See what confounded luck I 
have," he added, in a sullen, half-deprecating tone, for excited as 
he was with wine and play, he had a consciousness that this was 
not exactly the scene he could have wished Haywood to stumble 
upon. 

" Thank you," said Fred, rather coldly, " I have no time this 
evening,'* drawing out his watch with the announcement that it 
was half-past ten, " and imfortunately, I take no interest ^n play." 

Canning, irritated already, took fire at what he received as an 
implied reproof, and scornfully rejoined, without looking at his 
friend — 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Haywood, for tempting you to remain 
beyond your usual hour — I had forgotten for the moment, that 
you were fitting yourself for a model husband, quite too dutiful 
to wish for a latch-key." 

The color mounted to Fred's temples, but he checked the angry 
word that rose to his lips, and answered coldly — 

"Mr. Canning forgets that Mr. Haywood has an invalid mother,'* 
and walking hastily to the door, descended the stairs, and was 
soon in the street. 

His hot cheek burned against the cold air, and the tumultuous 
rush of feeling which agitated his whole frame, had hardly re- 
solved itself into form, when he reached his own door. There 
was no one in the parlor, but as he passed his mother's room, on 
the way to his own, he noticed that the door was open, and paus- 
ing before it, he saw that Alice was yet there, making some final 
arrangements for her mother's comfort, before leaving her for the 
night. She had been alone all the evening, and her face looked 
pale and thoughtful, and there was an expression of sorrow and 
care upon it, which Frederic had never seen before, and which 
smote him to the heart. And when on perceiving him, there 
came to her lip its accustomed smile, and to her voice its cheerful 
greeting, he stooped down and kissed her with a remorseful pang. 
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and trusting himself only to say goodnight, passed on to his room. 
— ^And now had come the time for Frederic to lie sleepless and 
sorrow-stricken. In the solitude of his own chamber, the scene 
which he had witnessed that night at the club-room, stood before 
him with terrible distinctness — Canning's angry face and insult- 
ing words, and his evident familiarity with a vice from which his 
very soul recoiled. It would have been to him a sight of pain, 
among strangers, and what bitterness he felt that revelation to be, 
in one to whom he had given his friendship, and whose faults he 
had supposed to be only those of a thoughtless but generous 
nature. And a question, which he hardly dared to answer, rose 
up before him. Had he not seen this vice, at once, stripped of its 
allurements, and in all its repelling aspect, might he not have 
learned to regard it with less of horror ? He remembered how 
often, and again and again, he had been weakly led against his 
better judgment, and he shrank from the thought of the peril 
there might have been in a gradual and skilful initiation into the 
fascinations of gambling. 

And now in contrast to the selfish, irritated countenance of 
Canning, arose the pale, sad face of Alice — ^it was as though the 
veil were suddenly drawn from his eyes, and with a bitter, re- 
morseful regret, he thought of all her patient watchings, of her 
unvarying gentleness and cheerfulness, and the constant kindness 
she had always shewn to him. He remembered her naturally 
light and merry spirit, and felt how much had been denied her of 
the gay life that she could so truly have enjoyed. And then 
more bitterly than all, come back to him his own neglect and 
selfishness. Night after night rose vividly to his thought, when 
he had stifled whatever slight reproach might have touched him, 
and gone to spend the evening in careless glee, night after night, 
when he might have cheered his sister by his society and sympa- 
thy, or added to his mother's happiness by his presence and kind 
attention. In the solitary darkness, the shame burned on his 
cheek, as he remembered the many hours passed merely in con- 
vivial excitement, when the wine-cup had too often touched his 
lips, and the song and the jest had drowned the low, sweet voice 
of the angel of home. 

And for whom had this been done — for whom had he neglected 
the loving little sister, to whose lips had never risen a reproachful 
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word ? For those whose companionship had never strengthened 
his moral nature,- in whose society he had never grown stronger 
or purer — those from whom one hour had sufficed to wean him. 

It is only to noble and generous natures, that there comes such 
bitter remorse as visited Frederic's heart that night. Every wrong 
that he had done to the beloved of home, set itself in array against 
the devotion and purity which made that home so sacred, and 
strong within his soul, rose up the resolve to turn from a life 
which he felt had for him hidden snares, and strive to bless even 
as he had been blessed. 

No morning had ever seemed so beautiful to Frederic, as that 
with whose dawning he awoke to the fulfilling of the new resolves 
which beat within his heart. In memory of the events of the last 
night, he was serious and thoughtful, but unconsciously to him- 
self his voice took a gentler tone, and his manner a more consid- 
erate kindness. All the morning at his office, he was restless and 
uneasy, unable to concentrate his thoughts upon his duties, and 
striving to devise some new means of displaying to his mother his 
affection, and to make atonement to himself for the many times 
in which he had really, though not palpably, neglected her. 

Thinking thus, he recollected having seen, the day before, in 
the window of a large horticultural store, an advertisement of 
rare hot-house fruit, and springing up with alacrity, he started off 
on the impulse of the moment, and possessed himself of a prize, in 
the shape of a few delicious grapes for his mother's invalid taste. 

It was about eleven o'clock when he entered the house, an hour 
at which he was never accustomed to return, and which Alice 
almost always improved for practising her music, so that when 
Fred, after depositing his treasure in the china-closet, ascended 
the stairs in search of his sister, he was surprised to hear, and 
apparently proceeding from her room, the sound of a guitar, accom- 
panying a voice which he was sure was Ally's. He paused a 
moment before the door, and then opening it noiselessly, looked in. 
There sat Alice alone— her face averted from him, and intently 
fixed upon the music before her. Frederic stood rapt in astonish- 
ment — the air she sung was a favorite one of his, and it was given 
with such expression and feeling, and her touch of the guitar was 
so light and graceful, that his admiration equalled his surprite. 

As her voice ceased. Alice turned carelessly around, and their 
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eyes met ! She sprung to her feet, the color rushed over cheek 
and brow^ and bursting into tears, and covering her face with her 
hands, she sank again into her chair. 

"Alice, dear Alice, what does all this mean?" said Frederic, 
seating himself beside her, and folding his arm about her. 

" Oh," sobbed Alice, who, taken by surprise, involuntarily spoke 
the truth that was in her heart, " I was trying to learn music to 
please you — ^I thought if I could play and sing with you, you 
would love to stay at home more in the evening. I knew it must 
be very dull to you here, but we were so lonely without you !" 

Frederic's broad chest heaved, and the tears, manly tears, stood 
in his eyes, as he drew the timid face toward him, and said — 

" How long have you been learning, Alice ?" 

" Oh, a long time !" replied his sister, while a smile overspread 
her face, " all winter I have been practising whenever you were 
gone." 

I know not what originated the thought that flashed across 
Frederic's brain, but he started, and bending his eyes earnestly 
upon AUce, said, in almost a whisper, 

" Ever since your birth night, Alice !" 

A sudden paleness overspread poor AUjr's face, and with a pain- 
ful shudder, she buried her face on her brother's shoulder, without 
a word. 

Who could measure the tumultuous tide of feeling in the hearts 
now throbbing side by side ! For a few moments not a word was 
uttered, then Frederic lifted the pale face from his shoulder, and 
said in a voice tremulous with emotion — 

" It needs not that any should tell me, Alice, of your suflfering 
for the past three nlonths-— my own soul measures its height and 
its depth— but as God lives, and gives me strength to do the right, 
such sorrow shall never come to your heart again. Never, Alice, 
have I wandered from the path of duty, without a reproachful 
memory of your love and constant kindness, and when last night 
was revealed to me, among those whom I had called friends, evil 
and recklessness of which I had never dreamed, bitterly in con- 
trast came up to me your life of purity and truth, and self-denying 
devotion. Alice, my sister, you have saved me from folly in the 
present, and our Father in Heaven alone knows, from how much 
4sin in the future. And our mother, Alice, who looks upon me so 
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tenderly, and holds me to her heart with such a faith in my honor 
and uprightness — ^God make me to her a better son than I have 
ever been !" 

There was a solemnity in his voice and manner, which awed 
Alice J she could utter no reply, but rising, she pressed her lips 
upon his forehead, and breathing from the depth of her true heart 
the prayer, " God bless you !" she left him alone. 

When the old friends of his father, who had watched the course 
of Frederic, saw that be had suddenly turned from the spirit and 
the life which had been gradually absorbing him more and more, 
they said within themselves, that his good sense had shewn him 
its folly and its danger, and warned him from it in season. But 
they knew not of the thousand sweet influences which had drawn 
him from his wayward career, which had strengthened and kept 
alive all that native goodness of soul, which was now more power- 
ful than all else. 

But when Frederic, as time wore on, heard of his friend Can- 
ning in a distant city, reckless and dissipated, a pitying sadness 
came over his heart, as he remembered that to him had been 
vouchsafed no home light to illumine the narrow path of duty — 
no mother's or sister's love, to hover about him in all places, like 
the protecting wings of an angel. 



THE MERMAID'S SONG. 



BT BSTBLLB LIVIMOBTOIf. 

A MERRY, merry mermaid am I, 

With a heart ever joyous and free,— 

Far down where the coral beds lie, 
I sing my wild songs of the sea. 

The tempest may whistle and rave, 

I care not how hard it may blow- 
Securely under the wave 

I'll hide where the sea mosses grow. 

I pluck the sea flowers that twine 

Where the muUet and gold fish hide ; 

And the wealth of the deep is mine, 
The pearls and gems of the tide. 

I dance where the waves go by, 

Or down to the dark caverns flee, — 

For a merry, merry mermaid am I, 
In my home in the deep blue sea. 

I 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 



BcBOLD the rain of a home 1 the sad 
Dilapidated wreck of what was once 
The kindly shelter of a household band ! 
The gray, old-fashioned roof has fallen in, 
And left the broken beams and rafters open 
To the snows of winter, that with decent 
Pall of spotless white, has covered them. 
The large, wide chimney, too, is fallen— piles 
Of damp, discolored rabbish lie where once 
The hearth-stone lay-rthe open sashes stare 
With frightfal grimness on the passers by— 
The low and narrow doors are half unhinged, 
And creaking in the blast, that wails among 
The tenantless apartments, and along 
The empty, cheerless passage. 

Yet was this. 
Of yore, a loved and pleasant dwelling-place ! 
Around this simple porch the Lilacs blodmed 
In early spring, and Daffodils beside 
The narrow path, in golden beauty smiled, — 
And summer roses budded round the sash, 
And shed their fragrant leaves upon the sill ; 
And merry-hearted children played in glee 
About the open door, and silvery laughter 
Echoed through the quaint and low-ceiled chambers. 
Loving friends have met rejoicingly 
Around the wide and spacious ingle-side— 
Here has been heard the infant's cry, the shout . 
Of joyous boyhood, and the maiden's song— 
The moan of sickness, and the smothered wail 
Of mourners, as the coffined dead was borne 
Beyond these portals to its resting place I 

Behold that aged man, whose feeble footsteps 

Linger still with sad reluctance round 

The cheerless homestead ! See him gaze again 

Within those vacant windows, and among 

The melancholy ruins of his home I 

This was his childhood's dwelling-place — and here. 

In all the pride and happiness of youth, 

He brought a chosen bride, a daughter fair 

Of wealth and luxury, and here he reared 

I 
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His many sons and daughters, and rejoiced, 
With all a father's fondness, in their childhood's 
Promise. But a Dernon of the foulest shape 
Was cherished in that household, and its hateful 
Spell of blight and woe was weaving fast — 
Intemperance^ in kindly, social guise. 
Beguiled the husband-father of his noble 
Manliness, and drained his golden wealth 
Of health and purse, and still allured him on. 
Till, fully yielding to the baneful sway 
Of Appetite, he sunk a wretched slave ! 

And to the sorrowing wife the Demon gave 
Deep draughts of fiery poison, till the throne 
Of Reason tottered at its base, and fell— 
And she became a fearful wreck of all 
The womanly and lovely that her Maker 
Moulded— and her hollow eyes were ghastly 
With their frenzied stare, and words profane 
Were heard in angry accents from her lips ; 
And thus that home became a frightful scene 
Of jarring discord— thankless children grew 
Amid the fierce disunion — and they breathed 
Harsh maledictions on their parents' name, 
And wandered forth in misery and disgrace, 
Bearing the weight of poverty— the burning 
Seal of the inebriate in their foreheads. 

Years passed— and deeper still the drunkard's curse 
Was fastened on that father— hoary age 
Came on apace, but brought no crown of honor 
To his brow — his trembling limbs grew feebler 
With their bloated weight — his swollen eye, 
And coarse distended cheek revealed too well 
His frequent draining of the poisoned cup. 
At last grim Poverty her heavy burden 
Laid upon his form, and drove him forth 
With his sad- hearted wife, to seek another 
Shelter than the home where vice and discord 
Long had darkly dwelt. 

And strangers now 
Possess the homestead of his fathers, and the old 
Neglected mansion, by the changing hand 
Of mod^n progress shall be leveled soon,' 
And not a fragment shall remain to mark 
Its site— and other homes, perchance, shall rise 
Where now these ruins lie— and those who found 
A shelter here, shall soon have passed away, 
Unhonored and forgotten. 
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BY DAYID M. STONI. 
' (see XNORAYINO.) 

Sleep — thou grandson of Chaos and Darkness, who inher- 
ited from thy mother Night a visage so fixed and a step so stealthy, 
that thou art often mistaken for thy twin-brother Death — ^how 
welcome, notwithstanding such terrible ancestry and connexions, 
art thou to the wearied children of Earth ! At thine approach, 
grim Care flies from his usurped throne ; the toil-worn sinew re- 
laxes its rigid tension : the fever-stricken patipnt ceases his rest- 
less moanings ; the eye of sorrow, no longer burdened with the 
outpourings of grief, lets fall its fringed curtain, and the desolate 
heart is at peace. Thou art no sycophantic attendant upon the 
mighty; the poor wayside wanderer crosses his hands at thy 
presence, and is blessed of thee as graciously as if he were a 
monarch ; the veriest outcast upon his bed of straw, nay, even 
the guilty one in his lonely dungeon, refreshes himself in thy 
coveted embrace. 

It is true thou comest not at every call. Those who seek for 
thee only to secure for the moment the attendance of thy fabled 
sister Lethe — those selfish ones, who desire but to blunt their 
sensibilities to the strokes of a Father's chastisement, are Often 
disappointed, even though they watch for thy coming through 
the lagging moments of a dreary night. But when thou dost 
come, whether to palace or cot, fatigue and care, pain and grief, 
the |)etty burdens of the day, or the woes of a long life, are alike 
forgotten beneath the shadow of thy dewy wing. 

Thy presence is courted in every zone, and thou art welcome 
to every clime ; but beneath bright and burning skies thy visits 
are doubly grateful. There the excited passions rage morie 
fiercely, and the quickened pulses all th? sooner exhaust the 
feeble frame. No wonder then, that the dwellers in classic lands, 
ignorant of the true Divinity, recognizing thy beneficent presence, 
and looking upon thee as the soother of many woes, enthroned 
thee among the gods ! 
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The engraving in the present ntmt^rrefoes^ntsl an afternoon 
scene in «unny Italy ; but fhe whose gentie shimbers! are the 
theme of the artist's ta^k is not a daughter of that passionsite 
clime. Her early home was encIo£^ by the £gean sea, and her 
beautiful form and face descended to her from a mother b6rn 
among the hills of Albania. 

During the first three of the m^norable seven years^ struggle 
which Greece made for liberty and Independence — while her 
bravest sons were martyred in the eause of freedom, and her 
fairest daughters ravished or sold to gratify the capricious lust of 
Turkish despots — there was one little nook undesecrated by the 
foot of the foe. This was Ipsaria or Psyra, a small island in the 
Mgean, about seven milei^ northwest of Scio. Here some of the 
noblest sons of Greece had settled, when the Turkish yoke first 
began to gall their unwilling necks, and here the beautiful Zoe 
bloomed like a deAept flower in the cleft of the rock. Her father 
had been among the first to flee from the grinding tyranny in the 
peninsula, and had established this little colony in a position 
considered almost impregnable. The island itself is about five 
and a half miles long by five broad, and is a rock covered with 
vegetable mould. Here Kanaris brought his beautiful Albanian 
bride, in the almost selfish hope that he might not see the black 
cloud which had gathered above his beloved country ; and here 
was his only child, the gentle Zoe, reared and nurtured. 

But the revolution which broke out in 1821, roused the patriot- 
ism of the Ipsariats, and their subsequent deeds of valor will live 
forever on the page of history. The Moslem had never such 
bitter foes ; and we shall not severely blame their fierce hatred 
when we remember its provocations. First, they were burdened 
with enormous taxes collected by an armed force; then their 
schools were suppressed, their arms seized, all who dared to re- 
monstrate executed without even the form of law, groups of men 
cut down with the sword even when assembled for their sports, 
women and children cruelly murdered with the scjonetar, or 
thrown into the sea, the noblest females openly outraged, and the 
whole land stained with blood and crime, until all Europe cried 
out with horror, and every voice in our sympathizing Republic 
was raised in indignant exclamation. In April, 1822, the beauti- 
ful Scio, that paradise of sweets, was changed to a scene of fire 
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and blood, and with the exception o( a few hundred who escaped 
ahnost by a miiacle, all of its dense population were either mur- 
dered or sold into slavery. Among the Sciots who were spared 
for a fate worse than death, were forty thousand women and 
children ! The Turkish fleet then sailed to yisit Ipsaria with 
the same barbarities. But here they were foiled. Forty-three of 
the bravest of the islanders devoted themselves to death for the 
general safety. Having prepared fire ships, they sailed with 
«them into the midst of tha enemy's forces, and having thus des- 
troyed a vessel of the line in which was the Turkish commander 
with two thousand two hundred and eighty-six of his men, they 
averted the stroke for that time. Nor did they rest with this 
exploit, for while the fleet was at ai^hor ofi" Tenedos, Kanaris 
and George Mniauly, with fifteen others, attached a fire ship to 
one of the largest of the Turkish vessels, which blew up, killing 
eighteen hundred men. This, with other kindred annoyances, so 
enraged the Moslem authorities, that they determined to destroy 
Ipsaria at all hazards. The expedition was entrusted to Khosru, 
the Capudan Pacha, and on the third of July, 1824, (less than 
three months after Lord Byron had died in the cause of Greece 
at Missolonghi,) he sailed from Mitylene with two ships of the 
line, six frigates, S0veral brigs and galliots, a great number of 
newly built gun-boats, and more than eighty transports, contain- 
ing in all a force of twenty thousand active men, beside those 
engaged in navigating the vessels. The island was defended by 
five thousand Greeks, and besides being difficult of access was 
strongly fortified. Anxious to break up this nest of patriots, the 
Turkish commander three times sent offers of pardon to all the 
inhabitants if they would deliver up their arms. But the brave 
islanders knew too well what sort of mercy to expect from their 
oppressors, and refusing to surrender, prepared themselves for the 
conflict. Even the women left their household employments to 
engage in the strife. The Turkish fleet surroimded the island, 
and poured their fire into the devoted spot from every side, but 
without effecting their object. They were met at every point, 
and the artillery from the forts did fearful execution among the 
troops in the crowded transports. Thus Ipsaria had stood to this 
day — thjB only point washed by the ^gean where the Turkish 
scymetar had drunk no Grecian blood — but for trecuhery^ that 
blight which sets at nought the valor of the Bravest. The traitor 
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Goda, who commanded an Albanese battalion, not only furnished 
the Pacha with a full description of the various defenses^ but after 
a mock resistance, consummated his villany by abandoning a 
battery on the rear of the island to the invading troops. But the 
latter had no easy victory. The ground was disputed step by 
step, and it was not until the Turks had gained possession of the 
heights bstek of the principal city, that the struggle was considered 
hopeless, and the women and children were put on board the 
small vessels and boats lying in the harbor. The parting on this 
occasion was one of the most affecting scenes which occurred 
during the conflict. The helpless ones who were thus embarked 
in full view of the blockading fleet, had little chance of escape, 
while their husbands and fathers, and brothers who returned to 
the fight, had no success to hope for, no mercy to expect. But 
few tears, however, were shed ; with a heroism almost unparal- 
leled, each thought but of the sacrifice denianded for country and 
for liberty, they nerved themselves for the worst with the spirit of 
martyrs. Kanaris held his wife and daughter a moment to his 
breast, and then waving a sad farewell, dashed again into the 
strife, while the gentle Zoe fell fainting into her mother's arms, 
and was borne to the boat. 

The city was now attacked on all sides, and darkness came on 
to heighten the horrors of the struggle. But the Greeks, although 
gradually driven in, still fought from street to street, and from 
house to house, throughout the long night. The morning of the 
fourth of July (fit day for such heroic deeds !) found them still 
struggling with their faces to the foe. They now held but two 
small forts, and the convent of St. Nicholas, yet they fought on 
with all the courage of despair. Seeing that the conflict could 
-not be prolonged much farther, they resolved upon a deed, which, 
as most of our readers will no doubt well remember, made the ears 
of all Christendoni tingle, and kindled every Grecian heart anew 
with the flame of patriotism. They constructed a mine at Tabia, 
which was the last fort to be taken, and while the Turks were 
storming the walls set fire to the train — thus, like Samson, nobly re- 
venging their death by the destructionofthousandsof their enemies. 

Meanwhile the vessels in the harbor, containing the families of 
these devoted heroes, in attempting to escape, were mostly des- 
troyed. A few escaped to Hydra, and other few were received on 
board two French frigates then cruising near. Among the latter 
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were Zoe and her mother, who were thus landed on the shores of 
Italy. They had seen from their little vessel the last defence 
destroyed, and needed no one to tell them the fate of him they 
loved. For awhile life was a mere blank to them, and their hearts 
seemed buried in memories of the pas(t. They lived from day to 
day by earning a few bajocchi with the needle, embroidery being 
an accomplishment in which all the daughters of Greece are pro- 
ficients. But Zoe could not long be hidden from the world, and 
the beautiful Greek had many suitors. Men of rank and wealth 
won, not only by her faultless face and form, but by the gentle 
spirit which animated the whole, laid their homage at her feet 
For awhile all were refused ; but the struggle still went on in 
Greece, and they were exiles, whose native land, now reeking 
with gore, offered no asylum to their returning feet. So afler two 
years of sorrowing, Zoe became a bride, and has thus secured a 
place in a noble family, and a palace home. Although she still 
shuddered as she thought of the last scenes she had witnessed in 
her island home, she became at last tranquil and resigned, if not 
absolutely happy. One of her chief delights was to steal from 
the palace walls, where she felt as if still in bondage, and seeking 
out a quiet spot beneath the spreading boughs of the wood, close 
her eyes upon Italy, and dream herself away to her native land. 
Thus we find her in the engraving, asleep in the lap of her 
attendant maidens, while her thoughts are in Greece, skirting the 
now desolate heights of Ipsaria, or searching amid its mouldering 
ruins for the sleeping dust of her valiant sire. And in dreams 
she still looks forward to the time when the desolate island shall 
once more be gladdened with the hum of merry voices, and she 
be as free as in childhood to walk on its craggy summits. * 

For us, my gentle readers, there is a holier faith, and a more 
inviting hope. When wearied each day with the toils and cares 
of life, until our hearts are ready to sink under their heavy bur- 
dens, then may we commit our ways unto One who careth for us, 
and go quietly to our repose. But, oh ! weary pilgrim of earth, 
let us remember that this is not our final rest. What sensible 
child, distant from its father's house, would drop by the wayside 
€uid sleep in the wilderness ? Let us then press on to our home ; 
and then at the last, having simply trusted in His mercy, and list- 
ened alway to His calling voice, we shall be enfolded in His arms, 
and repose in His bosom — " For so He giveth his beloved sleep !" 
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COUSIN CAROLINE; 

OR, THE author's PORTRAIT. 

BY ALICE CRAIG. — (coNCLUBBO.) 

CHA PTER I I I. ' 

•• Write often for thy secret eye— tp lure thy thought from sorrow, 
To poar oat all the flowing mind without the toil of speech ; 
That telegraph of mind is dearer than wealth or wisdom, 
Enabling to please without pain, to impart without humiliaUon." 

But, though Col. Tyng resided in the country, he was a fre- 
quent visitor in town. One evening, a few weeks after the pro- 
mulgation of the engagement of which we have spoken, Mrs. 
Hauford's parlor was the scene of another " reading." As in that 
with which we began our chapters, Horace was performer — his 
audience consisting of nearly the same individuals as before. — 
Another narrative " by the author of Grace Murray" was read and 
analyzed, with even more unqualified commendation than .had 
been bestowed on that fortunate production. 

" We are promised a portrait of the writer," remarked Horace, 
when the hum of applause and of criticism had, in some measure, 
subsided, at the close of the reading — " in the next number of the 

. It may, or may not be a likeness, but it will, at least, 

decide the question whether a lady or gentleman merits the laurels 
of authorship.' 

" And if a lady," responded young Edward Barton, " I, for one, 
am prepared to adore her." 

" Without regard to collateral possibilities ?" asked a gentleman 
who was addressed as Mr. Lyon. " Suppose, now, she should 
be disagreeable in appearance ?" 

" That is not a possibility. A woman who can so think, and 
so give forth her thoughts to instruct and delight others, must 
possess that order of beauty which is independent of features or 
complexion : and, having which, no countenance can be really 
disagreeable," 

" I will not quarrel with your taste, but I prefer to fancy her 
beautiful as her intellectual creations. If she so prove— perhaps, 
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too, she is one of our acquaintances — ^bow we, the unshackled, 
will rejoice in our freedom ! Will not our superior privileges pro- 
voke a sigh from those in bonds ?" with a glance and a smile at 
Col. Tyng, who returned the smile, but replied, promptly — 

" I hope and trust not. For my own part, I shall be amply 
content to worship at a distance what you propose to adore. The 
gifted authoress may, it is true, be one of our friends, but the 
knowledge of such truth will add no weight to the bonds I wear. 
1 aspire only to her friendship." 

" But you, more than all the rest of us, observe and promote 
talent in woman. It can hardly be that you would not, if you 
could, appropriate to yourself one of such singular endowments, 
and to whom the world has paid such tribute." 

" You are mistaken, believe me. The star that illumines half 
a hemisphere at once is glorious to contemplate, but what man in 
his senses would invoke it to his fireside ? I do, indeed, honor 
talent in woman ; but do not aspire to engross the heart and soul 
of one who is qualified to instruct and charm a world. Such a 
woman would be ill at ease, restricted to the bounds of a single 
household." 

" I am afraid, after all, you are one of those prejudiced sophists 
who think that a woman who can write is good for nothing else." 

** By no means, * good for nothing ;' only less likely to find 
enjoyment in that routine of common-place cares and duties which, 
however unpoetical in performance, are, as we all know, most im- 
portant to the harmony of domestic life." 

" But may not a woman employ her leisure in reducing to visi- 
ble words and sentences, such thoughts as she may wish to pre- 
serve, because she has found pleasure in them, without becoming 
careless of any evident duty ?" 

" I will not presume to deny that she may, though I venture to 
doubt that she often does. The practice of repeating our thoughts 
by writing them, will give rise, unavoidably, to the habit of think- 
ing with a view to writing. An innate disposition to communi- 
cate with other minds, oftener, I have no doubt, than a mere thirst 
for the world's notice, impels to a first essay at publication. If 
success encourage the debutante, her ambition is aroused, her 
energies stimulated. To a person prosperously entered on the 
paths of literature, the minutiae of house affairs must, inevitably, 
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become uninteresting and tiresome. A resolute woman may, now 
and then, so far conquer herself as to give nominal attention tp 
those dull details, but her life will be a continual warfare between 
inclination and duty." 

" Some literary ladies — Miss Leslie and Mrs. Child are exam- 
pies — ^have given. proof that the theory of housekeeping is not so 
distasteful to them as you imagine." 

" The theory, I know, employs their pens, but I doubt their 
taste for the practise of what they recommend." 

'• Then you entirely disapprove of a woman's writing," said a 
gentle voice from beside the work table — a voice always suffi- 
ciently low, and now, so tremulous that not only the Colonel, but 
many others, looked with surprise at the speaker — our modest 
Caroline, who appeared painfully embarrassed, either by the obser- 
vation which she had involuntarily attracted, or by some innate 
emotion that she would willingly have suppressed. 

" You mistake me," I repeat, answered Col. Tyng, speaking 
very earnestly. " I acknowledge, with respect and pride, the 
happy tendency of woman's efforts to refine and elevate the human 
race. I would no more debar her the privilege of writing, than 
that of worshipping Him who has endowed her with the power 
she wields. Let the woman of genius discharge her high mission ; 
let her continue to proclaim how glorious is virtue, and to scatter 
flowers in the way to knowledge : but"— and he relapsed into his 
customary tone of pleasantry — " I hope to be pardoned if I again 
intimate a fear, that she who can thrill a phalanx of mind with a 
stroke of her pen, and wear, at will, the wreath of fame, will see 
little to gratify her taste in an unembellished programme of 
domestic life. To such a woman, I would cheerfully accord the 
place of honor .that is her due, and my own highest tribute of 
esteem and admiration ; but would lay my heart's wealth at the 
feet of one who, while enriching society from the stores of a culti- 
vated intellect and expansive sympathies, dispenses her brightest, 
holiest influence, in woman's true sphere, * sweet home.' " 

A scarcely audible sigh was Caroline's only response to this 
emphatic expose of her lover's opinions ; and the Colonel, on 
taking leave soon after, wondered at the deepened pensiveness of 
her countenance. 

Three weeks afterward, the same company met by particular 
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invitation, at Mrs. Field's. In the course of the evening, when 
several ordinary topics of conversation had been successively pro- 
posed, discussed and dismissed, our acquaintance, Edward Barton, 
introduced another, which had already, more than once, been 
canvassed in the same circle — the authorship of **Grace Murray." 

" I am anticipating the next number of our magazine with 
some impatience," he said ; " I am curious to see if the half made 
promise about the portrait will be performed." 

" I am glad to be able to gratify your curiosity," said Mrs. Field. 

•* I embraced an opportunity of sending to P , yesterday, and 

procured the number that is not yet in circulation. I will bring 
it to you :" and she left the room to find it. 

** Have you finished your cuffs, Carrie ?" asked Mary Han ford, 
as she saw her cousin folding her needle- work, and disposing it in 
her reticule. 

" Not quite, but I recollect that the collar you wish so much to 
wear to-morrow, and some other preparations for our excursion, 
are not completed. I think I had better go home now." 

B^ary, though on the whole an amiable girl, had accustomed 
herself to depend in such matters on her cousin, and really saw 
no impropriety in Caroline's withdrawing an hour or two earlier 
than usual. Miss Colden rose, and, notwithstanding the polite 
remonstrances of the company, was taking her leave, when«she 
was met at the door by Mrs. Field, with the magazine in her hand. 

" My dear Miss Colden, you surely are not going so early." 

" I have two or three reasons for doing so, and beg you will 
excuse me." 

" I shall do no such thing. The evening is not half spent, and 
I expect a singular treat in these pages. You must stay and 
enjoy it with us." 

" But I really wish to go. I entreat you to permit me." 

" And I really wish you not to go — and entreat you to be seated 
again. You would spoil the effect of my plan, entirely," she per- 
sisted, in a lower tone, " by leaving now. I can on no account 
agree to it." 

Miss Colden submitted to be led to the chair which she had 
left ; but with such visible reluctance, that those who remso-ked 
it, thought the determined civility of their hostess gave her friend 
more pain than pleasure. Mrs. Field gave the magazine into 
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Horace's hand. His first movement was to glance at the list of 
embellishments. " Portrait of the Author of Grace Murray" stood 
conspicuously at their head. He turned over the leaves hastily. 

" A lady !" he exclaimed, in a tone of disappointment ; which 
emotion, however, seemed immediately to give place to wonder. 
" What ?" he continued — " Whom does she resemble ? Yes. — 
No. — It cannot possibly be ! And yet it certainly is !" And with 
a look of astonishment verging closely on the ludicrous, he re- 
signed the book to a lady who sat next him ; and who, after 
corresponding manifestations — first of surprise, then of incredulity, 
and lastly of irresistible conviction, in her turn relinquished it to 
her nearest neighbor. The curiosity of all present was completely 
awakened : all were eager to obtain a glimpse of what was crea- 
ting such strange surprise — ^yet nearly all had secured that glimpsie 
before a sentence was uttered, sufficiently definite to signify the 
siburce of its speaker's emotions. At length, the pamphlet was 
placed before Colonel Tyng, and many eyes were turned on him, 
with observant scrutiny, as he received it. He regarded the por- 
trait intently, for several moments, and passed it into other hands 
without pronouncing a syllable, or so far raising his eyes as to 
allow their expression to be even guessed. 

All in the room had now seen the picture, and recognized it as 
th^t of one whom they knew and esteemed, and who sat, even 
then, in their midst ; for none could mistake that noble, though 
strictly feminine head, those characteristic lineaments, and d^ep- 
fringed, eloquent eyes. Yet no one spoke ; each seemed looking 
to his neighbor to suggest some fitting method of expressing the 
general feeling. The scene was becoming very uncomfortable to 
one individual, and very awkward to all^ when Col. Tyng, as if 
just recollecting where he was, and in what circumstances, sud- 
denly asked — 

" Have we nothing to say? Is silence a becoming demonstra- 
tion of our sense of the distinction that must accrue to our circle, 
from the disclosure that has found its way to us through the 
medium of this engraving ? The world-lauded authoress is one 
of ourselves ! To us is allotted an opportunity of tendering the 
first leaves of those laurels, which have been brightening, during 
many months, for her acceptance. Speaking, I have no doubt, 
our united voice, I proffer our common tribute. Will she who has 
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so many times ministered to our best and highest perceptions, 
receive, from my hand, this miniature memorial of our thanks and 
our approbation ?" 

He had, while speaking, disengaged a knot of evergreens from 
a fruit-basket which they had bv?en employed to decorate, and 
now, in his own inimitable manner, approached, and presented 
them to — Miss Caroline Golden ! It had been impossible, when 
Col. Tyng commenced speaking, to decide whether irony or com- 
pliment might be inferred from what he said ; but, as he proceed- 
ed, his voice assumed a more earnest and more agreeable cadence ; 
and when he closed, it would have been severe, indeed, to chal- 
lenge the sincerity of his words or of his action. Miss Colden, at 
first, appeared desirous to shrink within the chair on which she 
sat, but rallied herself with visible eiSfort, and, by degrees, regained 
almost her wonted placidity. Her cheek had paled under the 
doubtful tenor of the Colonel's first words, but warmed again into 
more than its native bloom, as he concluded. Rising from her 
seat, she confronted him with a dignity. equal to his own, but so 
womanly in its unabated modesty, that none — even those most 
prone to censure, could accuse her of departing from the golden 
standard of her sex. She mildly, but decidedly, repulsed the 
significant bouquet which he profiered, and replied to his address — 

" I have not coveted fame, — I do hot ask to be decked with its 
symbols. I have written because I found pleasure in doing & ; 
my toil has ever wrought its own reward, and the commendations 
which so many of those whose friendship has, of late, shed light 
on my life, have so flatteringly bestowed on my poor efibrts, satis- 
fies my most soaring ambition. I would, willingly, have avoided 
so public a revelation of my secret — so marked a display of my- 
self; but it was the wish of one to whose counsels I am often 
indebted, and I lent myself to her plan, though dreading its 
denouement." 

She paused, and glanced hesitatingly at Mrs. Field. "Gio on," 
said that lady's encouraging smile, and Miss Colden proceeded. 

" In concealing my Uterary practices, I acted, simply, from a 
dislike to becoming an object of general remark, and^ of course, of 
general criticism also. I always purposed to declare the truth, in 
due time, to every one on whom circumstances might have con- 
ferred a right to know it. I anticipated — foolishly, perhaps — but 
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I did suttticipate imparting an agreeable surprise by the communi- 
cation. I have, lately, been made* aware of the existence of opin- 
ions which would have defeated my hope of giving pleasure. 
The knowledge of these opinions has shewn me what I ought to 
do. Though as much averse as ever to publicity, I feel constrain- 
ed to acknowledge the crime of authorship. I cannot, if I would, 
recal what I have done ; I cannot fetter my soul by promising to 
write no more ; but I can, and do pronounce all contracts to which 
I am a party, and which a£fect the freedom of one who deprecates 
the course on which I have entered, ^ null and void,' from this 
moment, as far as word of mine can so render them. I esteem 
* the harmony of domestic life' too sacred to be lightly risked ; 
and would not, wilfully, dim the brightness of a fireside, by cast- 
ing an incongruous shadow on its hearth." 

She resumed her seat, and again, for some moments, " silence 
prevailed." 

•* Miss Golden cannot, I am confident," at length began Colonel 
Tyng, "suspect that sentiments, adduced by way of supporting a 
half playful argument, bore any reference to a subject of which I 
was profoundly ignorant ; neither, as I hope, will she decide that 
an inadvertent disclosure of those sentiments should be punished 
as a willful offence." 

" I have received no offence," replied Caroline, " nor would I 
presume to punish. But, sir, to know that you hold such opinions, 
is to know that our engagement, if persisted in, so far from insur- 
ing our happiness, would make us fast in most undesirable thral- 
dom. But the present is scarcely a proper time or place, for such 
discussion. It is important that I return home immediately, and 
I leave the task of more complete explanation to one on whose 
generous friendship I rely with entire confidence." 

Miss Colden withdrew, accompanied by her cousins, but not, 
as usual, by Col. Tyng. Her manner had plainly signified her 
wish that he should remain, and he did so. Mrs. Field, in accord- 
ance with Caroline's intimation, related to her visiters a tissue of 
circumstances which had led to the scenes of the evening. We 
shall make no effort to record her precise words, but endeavor to 
give our reader the substance of her recital in our own way. 

We have, already, described the isolated position, and weary 
mental bondage into which Miss Colden sank, during the first 
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months of her residence in Mr. Hanford's family. A mind such 
as hers, though it may be paralyzed, for a time, by irresistible 
grief, cannot long remain inactive. Her reyiving powers demand- 
ed their wonted exercise — how should she direct them ? With 
the family, she employed herself as at first, in assisting Mrs. Han- 
ford in the management of her house affairs, or the girls in the 
weighty affairs of dress : but in the solitude of her own apartment, 
her pent up thoughts straggled like caged birds for freedom ; utter- 
ance they must have, and she had recourse to her pen. Writing, 
resorted to merely as the natural release of a burthened soul, soon 
became a source of untold enjoyment. Through it and her books, 
she once more held converse with kindred minds. The loved 
ones of happier days were again around her, in the thousand 
memories which now, permitted to emerge from their long thral- 
dom, " rushed o'er her spirit in their whelming force." These 
priceless themes, her long repressed thoughts, and others, to which 
coincident circumstances every day gave rise, were poured out, in 
her loneliness, with the glad energy with which an escaped bird 
may be supposed to carol forth its first song of joy. But her re- 
gained vivacity was manifest to herself alone. Silence had be- 
come habitual to lier ; the family, accustomed to her taciturnity, 
and looking on her as we have described, never, by any appeal, 
encouraged her to speak, except on thoroughly common-place 
topics. Once or twice she ventured to give utterance to an idea 
above the standard which they had ascribed to her, but the look 
of wonder with which her essay was received, sufiiced as an 
effectual check to all further advances on her part 

The employment of her pen dissipated, as I have said, the 
gloom of her sorrow, and supplied, in some measure, the want of 
intimate companionship. Yet there were moments when a natural 
yearning to reciprocate thought with other human beings, stole 
over her ; moments when, b|it for the higher sentiment of resigna* 
tion to the will of Heaven, all her resolution would have failed 
under a sense of utter desolation. But she drew near to the throne 
of the All Merciful, and the orphan's God was her friend. The 
])ractice of writing gave method to her thoughts, and correctness 
to her expression ; but the idea of improving others, as well as 
herself, by this delightful recreation, had never, as yet, occurred 
to her. She was one day looking through one of the popular 
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periodicals of the year, when she observed, on its cover, an invi- 
tation to writers to offer stories on specified subjects, in competition 
for certain prizes, to be paid for those which should be pronounced 
best. This advertisement would probably have received very 
cursary notice from Caroline, but, in glancing her eye over the 
list of subjects proposed, it lighted on the term— Self-reliance. It 
happened that she had committed to paper, during the last few 
days, a chain of incidents to which, as a whole, this title would 
be very appropriate. An idea, dim at first and ill-defined, peeped 
up in her brain ; with her habitual diffidence, she tried to repel it, 
but, like other obtruders, it returned, stronger for having met with 
resistance. Suffice it, she yielded, at length, to the impulse thus 

insinuated, prepared and forwarded her story to Messrs. , 

Publishers of the , and, with surprise amounting nearly to 

consternation, learned, in due season, that it had been adjudged 
worthy of the highest premium. 

From that time, " a change came o'er the spirit of her dream." 
She continued to write, and to be accepted, approved, admired. — 
Her productions attracted the attention of readers ^by a piquancy 
of style, and.a pervading vein of original and unique sentiment, 
which often provoked the cavilling of critics, but addressed itself 
to the heart of every lover of the just, the refined, and the beauti- 
ful. Still she concealed her adventure and her success, from 
every one but those to whom they must bo revealed. Timidity 
was, perhaps, natural to her, and had now become an established 
feature of her character. Besides, she had not written for fame, 
but for relief, for improvement, for pleasure, and substantial enjoy- 
ment had she found therein. She listened, it is true, with secret 
delight, to the encomiums of others on her works — particularly 
those of her half scornful cousins. She believed that many of 
their praises would be retracted, could they obtain the most dis- 
tant hint of the source whence emanated those sublime and classic 
sentences ; but she saw that, without this knowledge, they appre- 
ciated her through these emanations, at something like her value. 
The world, too, through the same charmed medium, knew and 
esteemed her. She was modest and sensitive, almost to weakness : 
she believed her personal appearance insignificant, and her bear- 
ing ill adapted to the laurels whose bright leaves were so rapidly 
growiug : she shrunk, therefore, from every approach toward 
discovery. 
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CH AFTER IV. 



"Seuchinga afl»r troth Chat h«ro tracked her uent bodes, 

And come np again to the snifaoe world, with a knowledge gRHoideddeepeBi'' 

" The part which my cousin assumed," continued Mrs. Field, 
in our first discussion of the beauties of her favorite performance — 
'< the seeming magnanimity of his sentiments awoke her gratitude, 
and prepared her for the admission of other emotions, which he 
might never, otherwise, have been able to inspire. Her disap- 
pointment at hearing him, on a more recent occasion, give utter- 
ance to stale prejudices, totally unworthy of the nobler theories 
which had won her esteem, was great in proportion as her feelings 
are intense. Her affection was wounded — her confidence disturb- 
ed — her hopes crushed. She could not at first decide what to do 
— she felt incapable of any resolute step But time brought calm- 
ness to reflect, and strength to determine. Her first resolve was 
to release my cousin from bands which, she was sure, would be 
irkson^e to him, if he knew the truth. That truth, however, she 
was still unwilling to declare ; and her reluctance in this particular 
delayed the performance of her purpose. 

" Accident gave me an intimation of her well kept secret, and 
furnished, at the same time, a solution to many incidents of beha- 
viour, which I had before found it difiicult to understand. Her 
puzzling embarrassment while listening to the emphatic harangue 
with which Col. Tyng favored us, two or three weeks since, on 
the subject of womanly talent, was no longer inexplicable ; and 
the source of her subsequent dejection was, also, easily defined. 
One day, when we were alone together, I hinted my discovery, 
and the thoughts to which it had given rise. She frankly and 
modestly admitted the truth of my suspicions, and spoke freely of 
her proceedings, their results, and her present perplexity. An 
opportunity of opening her heart, and permitting its load of dis- 
appointments and anxieties to flow, without restraint, into a sym- 
pathizing bosom, was the very relief her soul had craved. My 
own heart bled as she rehearsed her trials. I entered warmly into 
her schemes of future conduct, for I heartily approved them. On 
one point only we differed — ^her disposition to preserve her secret 
yet longer. Her dread of notoriety prevailed, even, over her con- 
sciousness of the injustice that she would do my cousin, in dis- 
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carding him without imparting her real reason for doing so. But, 
I knew that protracted concealment was no longer possible. The 
game circumstance which had revealed it to me, would soon make 
it known to others. I urged her to shake oflf her timidity, and 
accept the celebrity to which she was justly entitled. I ques- 
tioned her concerning the portrait that was hinted it in our last 
magazine, and she confessed that she had been asked for one, but 
had decidedly refused to comply with the request. I insisted that 
she should do so : it appeared to me the most graceful and least 
troublesome method of emerging from her incognito, that she could 
possibly resort to. I had, lately, secured a daguereotype of her 
features — an excellent likeness — and proposed sending that to the 
publishers. She remonstrated, but I was resolute, and acted 
promptly on the impulse. I next cast about for a becoming man- 
ner of communicating with our immediate circle ; the plan of pro- 
curing the all-important number of the magazine, directly it issued 
from the press, and bringing our friends together as I have done 
tonight, suggested itself, and I arranged accordingly. Miss 
Golden shrank, nervously, from the idea of a scene in which she 
must become so conspicuous j. but, in my view. Col. Tyng de- 
served one, and I resolved that he should have it. He had boldly 
and openly proclaimed his notions, and they merited a chance for 
open reaction. It has cost me much labor, to inspire Caroline 
with courage enough to act well her part in my drama. Her 
spirits fell, as you saw at the precise moment when they should 
have been at zenith ; but, on the whole, she sustained herself 
admirably. I am delighted with the success of my manoBUvres, 
and commend myself for having managed so well. It will require, 
I am afraid, quite as much address, on the part of Col. Tyng, to 
reinstate himself in his former position — if he wish to do so, which 
of course I do not know." 

" You are severe," replied her cousin, " and, perhaps, I have 
deserved it, though all unconscious of what I did. I had made 
the prejudices of others my own, without due inquiry into their 
truth or falsehood. With regard to your last remark — I may see 
that I have adopted mistaken notions, as you call them ; or I may 
find my heart so irremediably enslaved as to be insensible to her 
chains, or bid defiance to danger. - In either result, I shall, assu- 
redly, try to regain my lost footing ; whether success or failure 
crown my efforts, must rest with the future." 
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Next day, afiler a two boors' conference with Miss Golden, the 
parport of which can only be inferred from subsequent events, GoL 
Tyng left town. In the course of a week, Mrs. Field received a 
letter, informing her that he was about to leave home on a tour, 
which would probably consume several months. " You will hear 

from me again," he wrote, '• from , and other places which it 

is my purpose to visit." The months of which he had spoken 
passed away. 

Miss Golden had borne the '- shadows, clouds and darkiiess" of 
her lot unmurmuringly, though she had felt their baleful weight 
on her very heart of hearts. She now wore her well won and 
profusely awarded honors quietly, and without ostentation. There 
was no perceptible change in her demeanor, if we except an in- 
creased frankness and confidence towards those around her, spring- 
ing, as all could see, from a sense of being known and valued as 
kindred and equal with them. Her intimacy with Mrs. Field 
continued unabated. What effect the prolonged absence of Gol. 
Tyng had on her tranquillity, could not easily be decided. She 
never, voluntarily, pronounced his name, and when he was spoken 
of in her presence, appeared not to hear what was said. Had she 
became iudiflferent where she had so lately loved ? Or, satisfied 
with celebrity, did her heart no longer crave affection ? Reader, 
either supposition would wrong her greatly. She was not elated 
by fame, nor had she ceased to value respectful love. But she 
was calm in conscious rectitude of purpose, and left the issue of 
all her vicissitudes to Him who alone could control it. What 
hopes or fears agitated her at times, we cannot know, for she 
flever revealed them. 

And how had Col. Tyng improved those months which he had 
devoted to travel, and for aught that could be asserted to the con- 
trary, to investigation also ? Let him answer for himself 

" You ask me," he wrote to Mrs. Field, " if I still chorish ' the 
dogmatical whims' concerning which we quarreled, more than 
half a year since. You hint a belief that my ' pilgrimage is one 
of observation — its object, to establish or vanquish the arrogant 
gant and false creed' toward which you are so merciless. 

" Believe me, cousin mine — ^your suspicions are correct only in 
part. My journey was undertaken with no other definite object, 
than to divert vexatious thoughts, and to revivify my mental and 
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physical nature, aHer the stunning collision in which you so 
adroitly assisted had thwarted my plans, and suspended my im- 
provements. But travel brought me into contact with many varie- 
ties of human beings, and my observant faculties naturally direct- 
ed themselves, with greatest avidity, toward that class which I 
had lately been called to regard with particular interest : you will 
understand me to mean women of letters. My knowledge of them 
had, hitherto, been very limited. The few whom I had met, had 
neither inspired me with very exalted ideas of their qualities as 
individuals, nor incited me to seek a more extended acquaintance 
with the genus. On throwing myself, again, into the whirlpool 
of society, as it exists in our large cities, I again encountered speci- 
mens of that class which I had mentally — you will say, openly — 
proscribed ; proscribed, that is, as heads of families, etc. I freely 
confess, what you will as readily believe, that, this time, I have 
not neglected opportunities of knowing them better — of seeing 
theni in their home life, as well as in society. My observations 
have not, perhaps, led me to any unalterable conclusions, but they 
have shewn me that the home character of an authoress is as much 
controlled — nay, created — ^by circumstances, as that of any other 
person. Among women who have attained distinction in the 
ranks of literature, I have seen those who often write when they 
would joyfully be doing something else ; write, when * the soul is 
sad, the wing (of fancy) is weary ;' write, because the pecuniary 
profit arising therefrom is important to those whom they love.— 
Some of them have families whom they must support, or aid in 
supporting ; some have parents, or other relations, whom they 
must assist in providing with the means of comfortable subsistence. 

" We do not blame the sempstress for a partial carelessness on 
the minor points of housekeeping, when we reflect that she has to 
toil the greater part of the day, and often encroach on the night, 
also, to earn the pittance without which she cannot procure, for 
herself or others, needful food, clothing, or shelter. Why should 
we censure the authoress for a like neglect, induced by like 
necessity ? 

"That there have been, and are, women eminent in the world of 
letters, whose qualities as ' mothers, daughters, sisters, friends, or 
— wives,' none can applaud, may not be disputed ; but is it just to 
aflirm that in them, we see the entire family to which they belong ? 
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Would such an affirmation with respect to individuals of all other 
professions, be accepted by the world ? We well know that it 
would not — and why should one class of valuable and efficient 
laborers in the broad field of human advancement, be stamped 
with peculiar and injurious reproach ? I fancy you smiling at my 
zeal in a cause that I so lately regarded with indifference, if not 
with disapprobation. I submit myself to your laughter, notwith- 
standing which, I am confident of yoiu pronouncing my reformed 
opinions better groimded, and more worthy * a liberal and saga- 
cious man,' as you are pleased to say yen once thought me, than 
those you so unsparingly condemned." % 

The Colonel's next letter to his cousin announced that he was 
journeying homeward ; and, as the route he was taking lay directly 

through N , he might, possibly, find it expedient to tarry a few 

days in that town. 

One more phase in the life of our heroine, and we have ^one. 
Let our readers imagine themselves, once more, in Mrs. Hanford's 
tasteful rooms, and forming part of a carefully selected coterie, 
who are there assembled. A marriage ceremony has been enacted 
within the last few hours, and the solemnity of that service seems 
yet to linger in the aspect of the wedded pair. Our friend Horace 
appears making an effort to disturb the bridegroom's serenity. 
Hear what he says. 

" I am amazed, Colonel, at yoUr so tranquilly taking so hazard- 
ous a step. I tremble for the harmony of your future life." 

Col. Tyng — (smiling.) " The secret of my tranquillity is, a 
thorough confidence that I have insured the harmony of which 
you speak." 

Horace. — "With what enviable ease some persons glide into 
new conclusions. Pray, sir, favor the listening company with an 
explanation of your last." 

Col. Tyng. — *• Willingly ; it will be but fair, since they are all 
well acquainted with my former uncharitable theories. The 
truth is, I have, within the past year, suffered myself to see where 
before I was wilfully blind ; to be assured of facts which I would 
once have cavilled with, as wanting satisfactory proof. I have 
seen with my own eyes, women who are distinguished alike for 
literary abilities and for practical usefulness ; women whose writ- 
ten thoughts have shed a benign light on the pages of history and 
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poetry, and whose fireside virtues are ' far above rubies' lit value, 
I am convinced that I was as unfair in arguing that literary talent 
in woman, however admirable in some of its bearings, is inimical 
to the exercise of other useful attributes, as I should have been in 
making a corresponding assertion with reference to authors of our 
own sex ; many of whom, as we know, engage, and successfully, 
in pursuits entirely distinct from the profession of letters." 

Horace. — " I admit that what you say is probable ; or, rather, ^ 
I cannot prove that it is not so ; but, sir — pardon me — but I can- 
not help fancying that your wishes have assisted your judgment, 
in arriving at that conviction." 

Col. Tyng. — " I was, certainly, willing to be convinced ; still, 
I am convinced. I firmly believe what I have now said. Mind, 
I make no sweeping assertions. I do not say that every woman 
who can write well, is an example of every other valuable quali- 
fication — I only say that many are such examples ; and that 
literary tastes and habits, restricted within becoming limits, do 
not, necessarily, create a disrelish for household cares and em- 
ployments." 

Caroline. — " You appear to lose sight of one certainty which, 
to me, seems worthy a place in your consideration." 

Col. Tyng. — " I will receive instruction gladly, — what have I 
forgotten ?" 

Caroline. — " Merely this. A woman of correct views and 
feelings, if not impelled by necessity to persevere in the labors of 
the pen, will cheerfully suspend that or any other cherished pur- 
suit, when conscious that the interest or the happiness of her 
family and friends is impeded thereby." 

Horace. — " And so you think of resigning the pen, and wield- 
ing only the needle and the broom ! Well resolved, my cousin — 
your husband may now look on the future with hope." 

Caroline. — *' I have made no promise of such resignation, and 
he has taken me ' for better or for worse.' But, wheqever I see 
that I ought to relinquish, either permanently or for a time, a 
practice that I have found so precious — I trust never to shrink 
from a visible duty." 

I believe that my friend Caroline has never felt constrained to 
act according to her last rigid suggestion, but still, occasionally, 
contributes a page to the literature of the day in which she lives. 
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THE MAIDEN'S SONG. 

IT UMLKXf nvmo. 

Thit tell me that the buds hare burst, 
That Summer's I'eet are on the hilU, 

Her joj is flushing^ all the heaven, 
And sparkling from a thousand rills. 

X 

They say the ^rass is moist and green, 

And king-cups golden all the dell, 
And swings amid its templing leaves 

The silent, silver liiy-bell. 

My feet are on the upland path, 

The morning light around me lies — 

But can I deem the Summer here 

Without the sunshine of thine eyes I 

The light leaf-shadows gaily dance, 

But not as when in morns ago 
They wavered on thine upturned brow, 

And died amid thy locks' dark flow. 

The murmuring pine the South wind stirs, 

In mockery sounds the olden tone 
That filled the pauses of thy voice, 

When love's low utterance claimed mine own. 

And what are all the wilding flowers 
To those once twined about my hair— 

The withered buds thy lips have pressed 
Bloom in my memory thrice as fair I 

The oriole's music harshly jars 

The song, that soft, with folded wings, 
The nightingale within my heart 
Through all this night of absence sings. 

Within my heart ! The light and bloom 
A score of morns like (his may wear, 

Were pale as days of dawning Spring 
Before the tropic Summer there — 

Where dreamy airs Hope's blossoms stir, 
And Memory's golden fruit disclose. 

While folding all its waiting world 
Thy love like tropic moonlight glows ! 
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BT BET. CARLOS SMITH. 

If it be a fact that no impression made upon the human mind 
is ever entirely and forever eflkced, it affords strong presumptive 
inference of a future state of existence ; and for this plain reason, 
that we cannot conceive of any adequate end the memory answers 
in this present Ufe. That nothing is made. in vain, is no more a 
principle in religion than in philosophy. If the structure of the 
human mind is such, that every image it entertains is stored up 
and never parted with, it certainly seems to contemplate a pur- 
pose never realized in this world ; and refers us therefore to an- 
other. For certainly most men must be conscious that the great 
balance of their mental impressions are not recalled in the present 
life ; and if death be the end of their being, that great store of im- 
pressions is utterly lost, and the memory that obliged the mind to 
lay them up, falls to the ground void. They certainly look hke 
a material to be used hereafter. 

Now men often come upon facts which indicate that mental 
impressions are absolutely imperishable. Tha power of recalling 
them is for the present often lost. The impressions are there, and 
need nothing but the suitable exciting cause, to call them up in 
their original freshness. Delirium has often so stimulated the 
brain, as to call up before the mind's eye, the long-forgotten 
thoughts and feehngs and images of childhood ; and sometimes 
the subject has repeated entire discourses heard many years be- 
fore. One such individual, an English servant-girl, often repeated 
in her delirium long passages from Greek authors with entire cor- 
rectness, having never studied the languages; because many 
years before she had heard her employer, a learned man, often 
reading them aloud walking in his hall. Instances have been 
known, in which a public man, overpowered with fatigue and the 
loss of sleep, while dictating to an amanuensis, would fall asleep 
for the few moments the writer was recording his sentence, and 
in those moments have recalled to his mind's eye, the entire body 
of events and impressions for many past years. Many individuals 
have known the complicated mental images of years, to flash 
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through the soul in a moment A man falling from a huilding 
has been conscious, during the moment of his fall, of all the occur- 
rences of his past life being spread out before him as though painted 
upon canvass. Every day, all are coming upon occurrences that 
serve as exciting causes to recall impressions, of the existence of 
which the mind had lost all consciousness for many years. 

Sir Astley Cooper relates the case of a saUor received at St 
Thomas' Hospital, in a state of stupor from an injury in the head, 
which had continued for some months. All operation so far re- 
lieved the brain as that he Spoke, but in< the Welsh language. — 
Qa inquiry it was found that this was his native tongue ; though 
he had not used it for more than thirty years, and had entirely 
forgotten it. Now he could speak no other. On his recovery he 
again forgot his Welsh, and recovered the English. 

Dr. Rush mentions an Italian who, at the beginning of an ill- 
ness, spoke English ; during its progress, French ; upon the day 
of his death, he could understand nothing but Italian. 

Dr. Abercrombie tells of a child, four years old, who was tre- 
panned, in a profound stupor caused by fracture of the skull. — 
Upon his recovery, he had no notion whatever of the accident or 
the operation. But eleven years afterwards, in an attack of deli- 
rium, he gave his mother an exact account of the operation, the 
persons present, their dress, and many other minute particulars. 

A distinguished oflScer in the English navy, a correspondent of 
the London Christian Observer, once fell into the water and came 
near drowning. From the moment of suffocation and the ceasing 
of exertion, the activity of his mind was excited to a degree be- 
yond all description. Visions of the past ran through his mind 
with a rapidity to others inconceivable. " The events of former 
cruises," says he ; "a shipwreck ; my school-boy days ; my 
earliest pursuits ; all came up — not in mere outline as I state 
them, but the picture filled out with every minute event. My 
whole life was placed before me, as though in a panorama. — 
Myriads of trifling affairs long forgotten, crowded into the mind 
as recent occurrences. The lengtli of time my mind was deluged 
with these images of the past, could not have been over two 
minutes." 

A religious paper published in Richmond, Va., stated not long 
since, that a gentleman well known to the editor, held a bond 
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against his neighbor for several hundred dollars, having some 
time to rmi. When it was due, he could not remember where he 
had put it. His neighbor not only refused to pay it, but denied 
that he owed him, and charged him with fraud ; and he could 
not help himself. Several years after, in James' River, he came 
near being drowned. He lost all consciousness. Upon being 
taken home, his first act, upon the return of consciousness and 
strength, was to go to his book-case, take down and open a book, 
and hand to a friend present his long lost bond. He said that 
after suffocation, there stood out before him as in a picture, all the 
acts of his life ; and among them, the act of his putting the bond 
in that book. 

I remember a case adduced by a writer a few years ago, in 
Blackwood's Magaaine. It was that of a lady personally known 
to the writer, and told him by herself, who, in her youth, came 
near drowning. He speaks of her as utterly incapable of deceiv- 
ing. How long she was in the water before being rescued, cannot 
be known. But it was long enough to allow her to descend as 
far into the abyss of death, as any probably may and return. At 
a certain stage of this descent, a blow seemed to strike her. A 
phosphoric shining sprung from her eye-balls ; and immediately 
a mighty theatre seemed to open within her brain ; and there, in 
a moment, was arrayed before her every act of her being ; every 
desire of her past life ; every thought ; every feeling ; every im- 
pression ever made upon her soul. She could not tell how she 
knew, but she knew all was there ; nothing lacking, and not as 
a succession, one after another, but as parts of one coexistence ; a 
panoramic view, minute, complete, of all the events and thoughts 
and feelings which had ever made an impression upon her mind. 
She knew that she was reviewing her whole life. The publica- 
tion of this was withheld at the time, because the public, not 
familiar with such mental phenomena, would scarce have believed 
it. But the writer said that afterward, other experiences essen- 
tially the same, were reported by those who had no knowledge of 
each other, who, at the moment of some great personal convulsion, 
had themselves experienced this resurrection of feelings and 
thoughts, that had long lain buried in the dust of forgetfulness. 
Suddenly, at the command of an unseen power, this pall of for- 
getfulness is raised, and the secrets of the soul, her long forgotten 
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impressions, are all revealed, sharp and distinct, as when their 
events made them. The writer most strikingly illustrates this 
imperishability of mental impressions, by the case of ancient 
parchments that had undergone the process of palimpsestry, by 
which one record they had received was chemically erased, 
that they might receive another. This process went on, until the 
same vellum had received many different records. Modern chem- 
istry has shown, that it still retains every impression ever made 
upon it. The chemist retraces and reverses the process of oblite- 
ration, and shows again, in an inverse order, every inscription, 
every impression, not lost, but only concealed. So with the mind. 
One period after another of life, covers its surface with its layer 
of ideas, feelings, and images ; each seeming to bury those that 
preceded. But none of them are lost. They wait only their ex- 
citing cause, to come forth again in their original freshness. And 
since this imperishableness of mental impressions is connected 
with no discoverable adequate end in this life, it is as natural to 
infer that it is connected with an end not reached in this Ufe, as 
that the paper, with its surface apparently blank, while yet it has 
received inscriptions in sympathetic ink, is connected with an end 
unto which it has not yet come. 



FAREWELL. 

BY PARK MOODT. 

Farewell ! may future life, to thee, 
Unclouded by a sunless hour, 

Be like that clime beyond the sea, 
Where roses in December flower. 

Farewell ! there's nought of good below, 
In earth or sky, on land or sea, 

But what, if wishes can bestow, 
Will goon and surely follow thee. 
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BT ELIZABETH G. BABBEB. 

'Mid Alpine heights, where blushing dawn 

Has touched their crests with rosy glow, 
And the warm rays of summer mom, 

Float dowD and fill the vales below. 
Where myriad harmonies are heard, 

The breezes sweeping o'er the hills, 
The morning carol of thp bird. 

The silver sound of sparkling rills. 

Then floating from the heights afar, 

Whose base is clothed in summer's green, 
Where in the sunlight, like a star, 

The chapel's tiny spire is seen; 
The bell's sweet voice, in distance dim, 

Steals downward, like a seraph lay — 
The silver echo of the hymn 

Of angels singing— <* Come away I" 

And calmly to the smiling sky. 

The Alps lift up their brow of white, 
A band of watchers, pure and high, 

Arrayed in robes of living light. 
And on their hoary tops a crown, 

Where beams of heaven's own glory glow, 
Like angels, calmly looking down, 

And smiling on the earth below. 

Soon as the bell's sweet tones invite, 

Forth comes the hardy mountaineer, 
With Sabbath garb, and footstep light, 

And all his household gathered here — 
He clambers up the rugged way. 

His father's feet of old have trod, 
To meet in earthly courts, this day, 

And bow before his father's God. 

And as he climbs his path along, 

How Nature every sense beguiles ! 
The very air is full of song, 

The very earth is bright with smiles. 
And warm and clear, far, far above, 

O'er hill, and vale, and waterfall, 
Smiling in beauty and in love. 

The summer sky lies over all. 

How sweet to go, amid the hills, 

To keep this day to worship given, 
When every breatn the spirit thrills, 

And every step draws nearer Heaven. 
The hills ! the glorious— the free I 

On earth, oh God ! thy fitting shrine. 
How must the full heart bow to thee. 

Amid the hills, whose strength is thine ! 
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A BATTLE PICTURE. 

BT J. H. FLETCHER. 

The smok« of battle roird away, 

The victory was glorious ; 
Around the ^ead and dying lay 

Of vanquish'd and victorious. 

And many a lip^ad ashen grown, 
Which rang the shout imperious, 

And dim full many an eye that shone 
Defiant and delirious. 

The moon uprose with silver light. 

And silence, overpowering, 
Behind the clouds that curtained night 

With fringes dark and lowering. 

And fainting in death's chill embrace, 
With soldier-like endurance. 

One afler one sank down apace 
In kindly hope's assurance. 

But one who saw the sun uprise, 
And met the foeman daringly, 

Now turned above his eager eyes 
On one lone star despairingly — 

Which o'er his home, remaining true, 
Begemm'd the night-sky cheeringly, 

Recalling one bright vision to 
His dying thoughts endearingly. 

And slowly as the waning flame 
Of life hung low and rrembling, 

He breath'd that dear remember'd name, 
In accents undissembling. 

And while it woke the zephyr*s sigh, 
In gently swells harmonious, 

That form itself was standing by 
With sobbing heart symphonions. 

And there in hope's long last eclipse, 
Wiih eyes upraised imploringly, 

She sank where late those dying lips 
Her own name breath'd adoringly. 
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BT GEORGE CANNING HILL. 
CHAPTER I. 

A LOWERING sky, and the muttering of very distant thunder, 
rolling in their continued reverberations on the surprised ear, be- 
tokened the near approach of a storm. 

It was at the sunset hour of a day in spring, and a man, some- 
what roughly clad, was pacing thoughtfully before an humble 
cabin, situated not far from the beach in one of the desolate look- 
ing places on the coast of New England, while ever and anon he 
lifted his eyes to the horizon from the ground, and anxiously 
scanned the hurried marshalling of the clouds. Save the indis- 
tinct growlings of the thunder, no sound was audible. Occasion- 
ally, however, a slight gust of wind, already laden with abundant 
prognostications of the storm that was coming on, dashed itself 
full in the face of the solitary man, when he would draw his 
rough coat-sleeve across the same, and without a word wipe away 
the damp that had been deposited there. 

Presently the huge, black heads and crests of the clouds began 
to crowd themselves upwards from the horizon, and, driven on by 
the rising wind, wheel and marshal themselves, as if in the array 
of battle, across the whole of the western sky. Then they began 
to come upward and onward, each moment gathering increased 
lorce and blackness, until the threatening van had rested them- 
selves at the zenith. Here for a brief moment they halted, and 
the thundering legions in the distant rear began to come up to 
the contest which the whole body of aerial assailants was about 
to wage. 

" It rains !" exclaimed the solitary individual, pausing to wipe 
the few big drops from his face that had begun to exude from the 
pressure of the gathering clouds. 

Just at that moment, a heavy burst of thunder startled him 
from the dreamy repose into which his mind was sinking, and he 
cast his eyes comprehensively over the whole sky, as if to divine 
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at a single steady look the character of the weather that should 
prevail for the night. 

" There'll be a bad night for somebody, to-night,-' said he, con- 
tinuing his moderate pacing, atid moving nearer toward his house. 
" I never yet see them black heads comin' that way, and comin' 
so thick and fast, too, without thinkin' of the poor fellers on the 
water. But yet, I hope every thing '11 happen right for 'em ; for 
a braver, truer set o' men than sailors be, ain't no where to be 
found, whether on the land or the water ;" and with these words 
of unaffected sympathy on his lips, he suddenly placed his hand 
on the latch of the rude door to his homely cabin and entered. 

"A storm, Sarah," said he, addressing a middle-aged looking 
person, who sat by the comer of the fire-place, leisurely engaged 
in blowing out the blue-and*white wreaths of tobacco smoke from 
her mouth, and watching the truly fantastic groupings which 
they made above her head. 

" I thort I heerd thunder," replied she, clapping her pipe back 
into her mouth, and clutching it tightly between her teeth as she 
spoke. 

" Yes, and it rains, too." 

" Does it, really ? Is the wind comin' up ?" 

" The wind's full o' rain, a'ready," answered he : " I come in 
because I could'nt well see nothin' out door, and the big drops 
begin to fall a leetle too thick. I should'nt wonder if we had a 
tedious night on't, Sarah." 

" God save the sailors, then !" ejaculated she, with evident 
fervor and sincerity. 

" Yes, and all that's off the coast to-night !" repeated he, with 
an increased warmth of expression. 

The room in which sat this very worthy couple, was exceed- 
ingly low and confined ; in truth, it would better have answered 
to the description of a cabin, than any other building with which 
we are familiar. The fire-place was high, and broad, and deep ; 
even from down the throat of the capacious chimney came, when 
the sun shone, the golden sheen from his unclouded disc ; thus 
admitting light, while it likewise answered a purpose more imme- 
diately useful in carrying away the smoke from their fire. 

In the centre of the room stood an old-fashioned table, whose 
surface already exhibited numerous evidences of having performed 
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service for more than one generation, while not far from its edge 
stood a slim, tall hour-glass, whose browned sands were but slowly 
melting from the one of its chronicling compartmeiits into the 
other. A couple of time-stained, weather-worn tarpaulins hung 
over the mantle, ready at any moment to do the service of him 
who had used t?iem already so often. 

There was a comfortable looking, and really quite inviting bed 
in the farther corner, at whose head was placed a small stand, 
whereon lay the family bible. This was all that one would have 
wished to see in that humble house — ^all that needed to have been 
seen, to assure the beholder that they whose roof-tree that was. 
were believers in the power and mercy of a Providence whom no 
human councils can turn or delay. 

" It comes sudden !" exclaimed David — for such was his name 
— ^as a fearfully wild gust sent itself down the broad chimney, 
driving out the smoke from the fire into the room where they sat. 

" Yes, it '11 be sure to overtake some of the coasters," added his 
wife. 

" Heaven help 'em, then !" said he. " Hark ! did you hear that ?" 

" Thunder," responded his wife. 

But the word had scarcely passed her lips, when a vivid, stream- 
ing flash lit up the whole cabin,. and an instantaneous peal start 
led them from their very seats. 

Then commenced the loud and melancholy wailing of the winds, 
sweeping like mad all about the frail tenement, careering without 
curb or restraint over the low, broad-stretching wastes thai skirted 
the sea, and then driving tempestuously on to meet the long and 
tossing surges, as they came tumbling in from the ocean. 

For fully an hour, and possibly it was more, old David and his 
good wife Sarah sat together in their humble cabin, listening in a 
silence that was almost unbroken to the increasing rage of the 
elements without, and inwardly thanking God that their lot that 
night was not upon the waters. It was an hour of profit to the 
hearts of both ; for they were driven^ even had they not been so 
inclined, to lend their thoughts to such subjects as the fearful 
circumstances around them suggested. 

Their silence had been long uninterrupted, when the echo of a 
distant thunder-peal reached their ears. 

" Was that thunder?" asked Sarah. 
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" No, it did'nt sound like thunder," was his response. 

" Hark ! I hear it again !" said she. 

" Yes, there it comes again ! I will go to the door !'* and with 
these words, he stepped across the room to the door. 

" Mercy ! It's a vessel in distress !^' exclaimed he, as soon as 
he had reached the door, and another report followed the quick 
flash of light, which, even on that dark night, his praictised eye 
could trace. " It's a vessel in the oflSng ! But there's no help for 
her from here ! No boat could live /ong in the surge that's rollin' 
in now !" 

" God help 'era !" kindly exclaimed his wife. 

" If I can't get to 'em, I shall at least set up and watch for 'em 
to night," said he. " There's no knowin' what a good Providence 
may put it into our hands to do. So, Sarah, do you build up a 
warm fire, and get out all the blankets and dry clothes there is in 
the cabin, and get your warm drinks ready, and I'll keep a close 
look out on the beach yonder. I wish I could but get to the poor 
sUfierers ; but there's no mortal hope of that^ sich a night as this is 1" 

So saying, he hastily turned his steps in doors again, and pro- 
ceeded to lay on fresh and large logs of wood ; after which, he 
took out from the depths of an old and capacious chest that stood 
at the foot of his bed, a thick and shaggy weather-jacket, which 
he commonly called his " sou'-wester." It shielded his person 
from the storms far below his middle, while its high and substan- 
tial collar abundantly screened his neck, and afforded a quite con- 
venient support for his head. Clad in this, with one of his rustiest 
tarpaulins upon his head, he took his eager departure from the 
cabin, not forgetting first, however, to place in his hand the dark 
lantern that had been of so much use to him, on so many inapor- 
tant occasions. 

He walked rapidly down to the beach, and strained his vision 
to detect the size and character of the vessel whose signals of dis- 
tress had fallen with such fearful accent on his ears. But he 
was able to see nothing out of the depth of that huge abyss of 
darkness that lay stretched out before him. The booming guns 
had ceased their melancholy sounds ; and the huge waves still 
came thundering in, obedient as soldiers at " the tap of the hurri- 
cane's thunder-drum," and laid their prostrate heads along the 
beach. 
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If any thing, the sky was blacker in its aspect than it had been 
before, thus setting completely at defiance all desire or hope of 
his to investigate the direction or the condition of the suffering 
vessel. He could see scarcely his own length before him ; and 
when he thought himself most safe in his pacings to and fro upon 
the sand, he blundered into some embayed pool, or walked out 
upon some jutting sand point, where the mad waves beat and 
lashed his limbs most furiously. 

For perhaps the twentieth time had he walked up and down 
the strand, his hopes at each turn brightening for the safety of the 
distressed vessel, when he suddenly stumbled upon some yielding 
substance that lay directly in his path, with a force that nearly 
threw him down. 

" What's here ?" exclaimed he, stooping down to examine the 
character of the obstruction. 

Opening the screen of his lantern, he threw the rays of its light 
fully u|)on the object. 

" My God ! A child — it is, it is a child !" said he, in quite a 
frenzy, snatching it hastily up in his arms, and starting directly 
for his cabin. " Heaven grant I may do some good, on such a 
night as this !" continued he, still pushing onward, until he sur- 
prised his good wife Sarah at the door. 

" Blankets ! Blankets ! Something warm ! Be quick, or it 
may be too late !" were orders that flew from his lips, altogether 
more rapidly than it would be within our power to narrate it. 

In a few moments, the child lay stretched out in warm and 
steaming blankets upon the bed of the honest-hearted fisherman. 
It was a girl. Life had not yet left her, for her pulses were slowly 
throbbing, though never so faintly, and the breath that escaped 
her nostrils still had power to stain the small fragment of a look- 
ing-glass that Sarah held up to her mouth for the purpose of try- 
ing the experiment. 

Her hair was of auburn, long and dark ; and its many wavy 
tresses were all bedraggled and intertwisted over her fair shoul- 
ders. She could not have been more than six or seven years of 
age, from appearances, and her features all bore the marks of re- 
finement and youthful intelligence. 

" She's an angel, come to us from heaven !" said the deeply 
excited wife, whose feelings were about equally divided between 
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joy at her husband's fortunate discoyery, and soiiow at the sad 
calamity that she now knew had befallen the rest who were on 
board the vessel. 

The fisherman made no reply to this remark of his wife, but 
immediately hurried out doors again to search for other objects of 
his fully awakened sympathy. 

CHAPTER II. 

Morning had dawned, and the sun shot his rays over the still 
dancing and rolling waves into the hut of the fisherman. 

The interior of that hut presented a curious spectacle indeed. 
On the couch still lay the shipwrecked girl, as feeble as she was 
the night before, and altogether helpless ; but her eyes were opened, 
and she shewed a slight return of color to her cheek. This sOope 
was encouraging. 

David had traversed the beach thoroughly in the immediate 
vicinity of his house, and even for some distance beyond, but no 
signs of a vessel, or its passengers and crew, any where met his 
eyes. He thought it remarkably strange, and tried satisfactorily 
to' account for it by supposing that the wreck and the bodies had 
drifted, by a sudden change in the wind and waves, in another 
direction, fer beyond his reach. 

For days, they made no attempt to have the child gratify their 
curiosity by asking her the particulars of the disaster that had 
befallen her, because they feared her strength not sufficiently re- 
turned to question her ; " and after all," said the kind-hearted 
fisherman to his wife, " after all, Sarah, I think we'd better say 
nothing at all to her about the matter ; for 'twill only harrow her 
up agin, and we know enough about shipwrecks a'ready, without 
gettin' our information out o' sich a poor, young thing as this." — 
And accordingly it was agreed between them that the entire mat- 
ter should rest just where it was. Perhaps, too, both were the 
more willing to come to this understanding, because they were 
already inspired with an affection for the child themselves, and 
dreaded the thoughts of any friends— if such she still had — finding 
her in her present asylum and removing her forever from them. 

Day followed day, yet no tidings of any lost ship reached the 
fisherman's ears. No vessel could have been lost on that coast, 
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he thought. But then, — how came that young child there upon 
the beach ? 

The question vexed him, and he resolved not to try to answer 
it He only hoped it would one day answer itsel£ 

When the days began to grow longer and warmer, little Elsie — 
for such she had declared her name to be — ^loved to straggle off 
from the hut and wander by herself on the beach, where she 
would bare her little feet and hide them in the sand ; and then, 
as a rolling wave came up and washed all the concealment sud- 
denly away, laugh at the deception in which she delighted to 
indulge herself. 

She skimmed almost as lightly and. playfully along the beach 
as the small beach-birds she chased so eagerly ; and when she 
suddenly came upon a little pool of sea- water, closely hemmed in 
on all sides by the unyielding sand, she lingered over it and 
smiled, and then innocently beckoned the smiling face she saw 
in its depth to come out and follow her upon the shore. 

The shells she picked up in every direction, she gathered in 
little heaps, or employed to pave a mimic way from the water's 
edge back to some idle pool ; and whenever a relentless, or a 
thoughtless, or a toying wave drove fax Inward, and washed all 
her pretty paving away, $he looked at the desolation for a moment 
with every expression of childish grief, and then clapped her tiny 
hands together, and laughed till the ringing echoes were snatched 
up by the waves and borne far seaward. 

The hearts of her newly found parents warmed with delight, 
at beholding the eagerness with which she entered upon the soli- 
tary sports the lone sea-shore afforded her ; and they often ex- 
changed congratulatory glances with each other, when they 
detected in her some new mark of progress, or some unexpected 
bond ol^ endearment She was a wonder to them, while they also 
looked upon her as a pure angel, freshly dropped out of heaven 
for their companionship and guidance. 

An angel she surely was to them — ^sending pure thoughts into 
their honest hearts, elevating their never downcast faith, opening 
the deep well of their warmest affections, linking them to earth 
by holier ties, and shedding over their souls a ray of contentment 
in their humility, such as they surely had never known or felt 
before. 
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Elsie was walking by the shore, one afternoon — it was already 
midsommer — ^watching the crests of the distant bUlows rising and 
breaking over each other, and baring her forehead and cheeks to 
the inspiring breaths of fresh air that fell upon them, when her 
attention was suddenly arrested by a person walking rapidly 
down the beach towards her. She paused in her slow walk to 
regard the actions of the stranger more attentively. 
. The person was a man, of perhaps middle age-^though under, 
rather than over, that — clad in a truly respectaUe manner, and 
wearing an expression of high intelligence upon his countenance. 
He wore a broad-brimmed straw hat, that seemed to defend his 
face from the influence of the winds, and his hands were carefully 
protected from the same influence by linen gloves. 

As soon as he saw that the child had observed him, he walked 
directly to her. When he came near enough to read her changing 
expression, he gave utterance to a few words of surprise, and said, 

" Your name is Elsie ?" 

Little Elsie courtesied to him, by way of £in aflSbrmative answer, 
and blushed up to her very eyes. 

" Where are your father and mother?" enquired the stranger. 

" They are in the hut away yonder," she replied. 

" But they are not your parents, Elsie," pursued the stranger. 

" I know they were not once,^^ 'said she ; " but they are now, 
and they are very good to me, and have taught me to call them 
father and mother." • 

" But don't you want to see your reed father and mother ?" in- 
terrogated he. 

The child hesitated a moment to regard the matter, and then 
anxiously asked — 

" Do you know where my real father and mother are ?" 

" Perhaps I could conduct you to them," answered he, evasively. 

" And will you ?" asked she in all her childish innocence. 

The man's point appeared to be gained. He therefore replied 
to her — 

" Come with me at once, and I will show you." 

" But David and Sarah ," protested Elsie, her thoughts 

still upon her benefactors. 

" Oh, they'lPget along well enough alone ! They've always 
lived alone. Come ! When you have been restored to your frj^s, 
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perhaps you may go back and see them again, and make them 
presents." 

The delighted girPs eyes sparkled with the idea he had thus 
invitingly proposed, and in another moment she had hold of the 
stranger's hand, and was being conducted away from the smooth 
beach which she and the tiny birds had so long haunted. 

Night came on, and the full-orbed moon hung in the eastern 
sky. Her chaste rays shed a sweet effulgence over both land and 
water. The hushed waves just broke their sparkles in her light, 
that looked like diamonds profusely flimg out of the deep of some 
crystal mine. There was a Spirit of Beauty upon every thing, 
albeit sadness shaded all with the spread of its raven wing. 

Old David, the fisherman, had returned home to his hut from 
a two days' absence, and first of all he asked for his little Elsie. 
But Sarah was obliged to answer him by saying that she had 
not yet come in. 

" But it is night — long past sundown !" said he. 

" And I have walked down to the shore, and called, and called 
loudly for her ; but she has not answered me." 

"Neither have you seen hejr?" 

" No." 

" Nor her tracks in the sand ?" 

" Yes, I followed them a little way, and then — ^the tide had 
washe^ them all out." 

" Good God !" exclaimed he, in agony — " she is lost !" 

"Think you so, David?" asked his truly anxious wife. 

" She must be ! Where can she have gone, pray ? She may 
be washed far out to sea, this very minute !" 

" Heaven grant she is'nt !" exclaimed Sarah, a large, glistening 
tear rising to her eye, which she immediately raised her hand to 
brush away. 

Instantly the almost dispirited fishennan hurried out at the 
door, without uttering another word. Directing his steps to the 
shore, he commenced walking its margin for long and lonely 
roods. Ever and anon, -he called out loudly — " Elsie ! Elsie !" 
but the sighing winds caught up the syllables, and wafted them 
away upon the surface, of the sparkling water. 

Backward again he pursued his way, still keeping up the call, 
and occasionally looking down at the water's edge to ses if the 
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fonn of the beloved lost one might not even there be lying at liis 
feet. But nothing met his strained and anxious vision, save the 
same flat prospect of sand and smoothly spreading water. 

"Is ,tha| 'het? It is !— rit is !" suddenly broke forth from his 
lipg, as he. bent his head eagerly forward, thinking he espied a 
white form sitting down upon a jutting point of the beach. He 
hastened to the spot, calling on the name of the child as he went 
alopg. 

But alag ! alas ! when he arrived at the spot where he thought 
the cherished form was sitting, his eyes were greeted with no 
sight but the low bank of sand, and his ears were saluted with 
no voice save the contmued moan of the incoming waters. 

An illusion, which his temporarily disordered fancy had con- 
jured up to his senses, had completely deceived him. The form 
of which he was so earnestly thinking, was there only in his 
imagination. The deception was one that was most natural, and 
he was exceeding loth to separate it from his belief. Even that — 
bereft as he was at that moment of one of his heart's treasures — 
was a source of far more consolation to him than nothing at all ; 
and he involuntarily stood for som^ time upon the spot where the 
apparition had showil itself, as if rivetted to a place it should 
select for its temporary rest. 

It was not long after, when he posted back to his hut again, 
filled to overflow with wonder at the thought of what he had 
seen. He narrated all faithfully to his wife, while she treasured 
it away in her heart. It was manifest that both were affected 
most deeply with a strange and superstitious belief that their 
adopted child had for a moment sat alone by the sea-shore, and 
then disappeared as unexpectedly as she had come — an angel of 
light for their feet, and of love for their hearts. 

7b be Continued, 



More people are controlled by affection than reason. This 
shows that we were made to excel in love rather than knowledge*; 
and where affection and reason combine, they make the subjec- 
tion of the heart the truest empire. 
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BT OEOROE CANNING HILL. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER III. 

It would be our duty, first of all, to follow the immediate for- 
tunes of Elsie, after she departed with the stranger from the sea- 
shore ; but other personages, perhaps, demand an equal share of 
our attention. 

In one of the towns on England's wave-washed coast, one plea- 
sant forenoon not many months after the event recorded in our 
last chapter, there was assembled a dense crowd of eager specta- 
tors around a gallows-tree. Jibes and profanities were plentifully 
bandied about in the gathering, whose sole object seemed to be to 
procure their wonted excitement, even at the cost of a human life. 

Presently the excited multitude attested, by their violent sway- 
ing to and fro, that something extraordinary was about to happen. 
The eye naturally ran along to where the commotion was the 
greatest, and there beheld a young looking man, led on to the 
place of execution by the oflBicers of the law. It was a terrible 
scene, well calculated to send a shudder through the coldest veins. 

The condemned man ascended the fatal scaffold with a firm- 
ness, not to be expected in one of his years, and leisurely surveyed 
the mob that had assembled to witness his final struggles for life. 
Then he stepped backward upon the scaffold one or two paces, 
and said in a distinct and firm tone — 

" Ye who have come hither to see my last struggling motions, 
will witness likewise no confession from my lips. I do not con- 
fess, because I am not guilty. I deny that I am guilty of that I 
am charged with. Let him who is guilty, manfully step forth 
and exculpate me ! Let him manfully save me from the gallows !" 

The prisoner observed a silence of a moment, which was mani- 
festly painful to all there assembled. He seemed to be anxiously 
waiting, in the vain hope that some one would come to rescue 
him from the awful doom into whose opened jaws he had fallen. 
But no voice responded to his appeal, and no commotion in any 
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part of the crowd betrayed the disposition of any other living soul 
to take his guilt from off his shoulders. 

Seeing that he was left alone to suffer, he bowed his head low 
upon his breast, and appeared to be lost in thought No one could 
see that his lips moved, although his whole frame appeared con- 
vulsed with terror. 

Presently, however, the appointed executioner approached him 
and drew down over his eyes the fatad cap, preparatory to adjust- 
ing the noose ; after which, exchanging a few words with the 
prisoner in a whisper, he retired to the Luther end of the scaffold. 
From this point, at a signal from the unhappy man himself he 
touched a spring and launched him into a dread eternity. As he 
^hung dangling in the air, the deeply excited mob gave expression 
to their savage pleasure by a sort of howl — a mixture of a fiendish 
laugh and a truly sympathetic groan. And after remaining upon 
the spot until the man was cut down, they suddenly withdrew to 
other scenes that were less exciting for them. 

The fact that this youthful prisoner had denied all knowledge 
of the crime charged upon him, and of his steady persistance in 
that denial to the very last moment and motion of his life, wrought 
a deep impression on the minds of those present, and influenced 
them to more than half believe his words. As a natural conse- 
quence of this influence, they went away from the scene with 
feelings more than ever alienated from any idea of obedience to 
the existing laws. They beheld those laws operating severely 
and unjustly ; and all the counter influences in Christendom had 
not power to set their feelings and prejudices to running in an- 
other current 

The charge preferred against the man just executed was, that 
he was guilty, either directly or indirectly, of the murder of a 
young child of but seven years, named Elsie Gray — the same 
child whom the reader already knows to have been saved by the 
honest fisherman David. It was si^)posed that the young nutn 
had made way with her, for the purpose of clearing away all 
obstacles to his own undivided inheritance of an estate that must 
very soon, in the nature of events, be entailed upon others. Upon 
the strength of this suspicion alone he had been arraigned, and 
more upon the strength of this same suspicion than of any thing 
else, he had been finally convicted, sentenced, and, as we have 
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shown, executed. Of course, then, he went to his doom with no 
lie upon his lips, of which he had need to be shriven. He stoutly 
denied his guilt with his last breath. This his very nature de- 
manded of him. He would have been wholly untrue to himself, 
had he shrunk from the bold statement through a cowardly fear, 
even although his lips more than half refused their office, and his 
limbs quaked with fear beneath him. 

The man of the law was satisfied, however, with its victim, 
whether innocent or guilty ; and after this event, the little, quiet 
town relapsed into its usual calm. It was as if the dead man ' 
still lived, and was innocent and pure. The influence of the 
judicial execution had soon ceased to be felt. 

To return from this digression to the child her^lf — she was at -' 
one of the first seminaries all New England furnished for the 
education and accomplishment of female minds. She had been 
placed there for a long terms of years, with the design of perfect- 
ing her in all those accomplishments that set ofi* the woman to 
such inestimable advantage. Her true benefactor, however, was 
all in the dark, to her. She knew that she was the recipient of 
kindnesses from some one, but who that one was, was a matter 
involved in complete mystery to her. 

Time passed rapidly along with her, and from an humble pupil, 
she soon began to rise to a high and even enviable rank in the 
seminary. Her progress, too, was marked by all those pleasura- 
ble accompaniments of friends, gifts, and remembrances, that are 
of so much encouragement to a young person, and form such 
agreeable landmarks for the retrospect of after years. 

Years rolled away into the past. Elsie grew to be a tall^ well- 
formed, and graceful girl. With the growth of her body the 
development of her mind had kept an even pace. She was mani- 
festly the pride of the school, and more than one of the teachers, 
as well as the pupils, would have grieved to have her go from 
their midst. So winning were all her ways, that none thought 
themselves in the possession of any surer passport to favor than 
by being classed among her friends. 

The annual examination of the school at length occurred, that 
was to graduate Elsie from the same, and place her again in the 
world-paths from which she had been taken. The girls were 
packing their trunks on the last day of the term, and the entire 
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building was in notable confusion. There was running here, and 
running there. Books were constantly being mislaid, and bundles 
were rapidly exchanging owners. Many of the pupils were look- 
ing forward to a long and pleasant vacation among their fri^ids ; 
while many more — ^th6 graduating class — were indulging in use- 
less regrets that the time of their final departure had come. — 
Heretofore tjiey had regarded the idea with manifest pleasure, for 
they thoughtlessly boasted it would set them free from a trying 
servitude, and restore them to a gay world whose arms were 
already outstretched to receive them. But it was more in the 
imagining of the thing they were delighted, than in the reality 
that was yet untried. Now that the time for the actual realiza- 
tion of their words had come, their very actions showed with what 
unmeaning accents those words had been originally spoken. 

The church of the little village, whose chief pride and attrac- 
tion the seminary was, was crowded with people on the last day 
of the annual examination, who had come to gratify their interest 
both in the institution itself and its individual pupils. The 
scholars, who left the seminary on that day forever, were required 
to appear upon the stage, and thus publicly read their several 
composition exercises. There had already been an adjudication 
on their respective merits, and after the reading the recipients of 
the prizes — of which there were but three — were to be duly 
announced by one of the instnictresses. 

One by one, they came forward upon the stage to read their 
allotted parts, and each one received, according to their deserts, 
the approbation of the audience. Elsie Gray was the last who 
had this duty to perform, and she came before the assembly with 
such an air of true and unaffected modesty, and with such grace- 
fulness of demeanor, too, that those who had merely a glance at 
her, were prepossessed in her favor already. 

The subject she had selected for treatment was of more than 
ordinary interest to all, and it was descanted upon with all the 
ingenuity and felicity of expression at her command. She read 
in a low and sweetly soft voice, whose tones rang on the ears of 
the multitude like the musical chime of silver bells. All were 
enchanted with her. 

During the reading, a couple of young men sat in one of the 
seats not far removed from the stage, one of whom whispered to* 
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the Other in a voice by no means a stranger to a deep interest, if 
ever to emotion — 

" Do you know who she is ?" 

*' They called her Miss Elsie Gray," answered his companion, 
in a whisper, half averting his head. 

The questioner regarded her for a moment in silence, and then 
remarked again to his companion— 

" She's charming !" 

"All think so," replied the other. 

" But, I declare, Vm interested !" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the other, as slily as he was able. 

" Fll see her, after the performances are over," said the first. — 
"Do you know where she lives ?" 

"No." 

" Fll find out, though. See her I will, before I go back to the 
city again. I declare, Upton, who'd have thought to find such a 
rustic charm here ?" 

" You've lost your heart, Churchill," taunted his friend, in a 
jocular manner. 

"I don't know about ^Aa^," replied he, " but I must say that 
I'm all carried away with Miss Elsie Gray." 

This conversation was brought to an abrupt termination by the 
sudden completion by Elsie of her reading ; after which, one of 
the instructresses came forward upon the stage and announced 
the names of the three individuals who had secured the three 
prizes that were ofiered for excellency in composition. The per- 
son who was entitled to, and who duly received the first prize, 
was none other than — Elsie Gray ! 

The young man's heart beat with a more unsteady motion when 
he heard this announcement and he could scarcely refrain from 
giving expression to the joy that manifestly took hold of him at 
hearing it. With a benediction from the pastor of the village 
church, the assembly began to disperse ; all the way, however, 
discussing in no very concealed manner the merits of the entire 
exhibition, and the particular merits of those who were adjudged 
to be prize-holders on that day. 

That evening, there was a large and brilliant levee held at the 
mansion of the head of the seminary. The young man who had 
been so deeply smitten with tfle charms and accomplishments of 
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Elsie, was there ; and there, for the first time, met Elsie Gray 
and Charles Churchill. 

It was a meeting with which each appeared gratified, and 
which each, by their conduct, seemed desirous of renewing at 
some other future time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It wsis during that very vacation at the, seminary that the vil- 
lage church was again filled with spectators. All wore looks as 
pleasant as when they were in attendance on the examination, 
and the eyes of many sparkled with even greater pleasure than 
on that occasion. 

It was a clear and calm morning in the month of September, 
that had been hallowed by every aspect of nature without doors, 
when the light hazy veils just began to lift themselves at early 
morning oiBF the bosom of the earth, and hang for a few hours in 
the golden sunlight — ^it was on such a morning in September that 
the village church was* filled to overflowing. 

The occasion of the assemblage was the marriage of Mr. 
Churchill and Miss Elsie Gray, 

Charles Churchill was by no means unknown to the principal 
of the seminary, in whose hands the entire disposition and gov- 
ernment of Elsie had for years been placed, and he made known 
his sudden betrothal to this lady with a certain knowledge that 
she would offer no resistance to his immediate marriage. Elsie 
had been placed In her hands to be properly educated, and, after 
her academical, course was completed, to be allowed her own 
course in relation to the subject of marriage, whenever it might 
first come up. It is truth to say that she did have her own will 
in this matter, but it chanced to be, in every particular, coincident 
with the pleasure of her affectionate matron. 

Mr. Charles Churchill was the youngest member of a highly 
respectable and widely known finn of shippers in New England's 
capital. With a natural aptitude for business, possessed of highly 
refined and intelligent manners, himself thoroughly educated, 
with upright morals and a high character for integrity already — 
how could the guardian of Elsie hesitate about committing to him 
the charge she had tended so long ^d so faithfully. She stopped 
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not even to consider or hesitate about Elsie's few years, for she 
felt as assuredly safe now as she would have felt even ten years 
afterwards. 

" Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded wife ?" asked the 
good clergyman, whose silvery tones were not entirely free from 
tremulousness, as he was about to send away one of his greatest 
favorites in the village. 

" I will," responded the deep and manly voice of Mr. Churchill. 

The ceremony was gone through, and the two lovers became 
one. They >vere so in heart, from the moment of their first meeting. 

People thought its was with an unusual fervor that the minister 
bade the bride farewell, and some even said that they saw tears 
shming in his eyes at the moment of the severe trial. It would 
not be at all wondered at if they did. It was, in truth, a sore 
trial for all the people of the village to part with Elsie, so endeared 
had she become to them by her grace, and winsome ways, and 
gentleness of heart. 

A carriage rolled away from the door of the mansion in which 
Elsie had so long lived, and she and her young husband were 
gone. A desolation almost as heavy as that of death itself brooded 
in every room in that mansion^ after she had left it. Sadness 
showed itself on the usually cheerful countenance of every inmate. 

Elsie moved at once into Boston, where she soon became the 
favorite of the family into whose bosom she was so warmly 
received. 

She had all along been represented to be an orphan ; but at 
whose charge she had received her education, the preceptress 
steadily kept a secret from every one. To those who were ac- 
quainted with even this much of her circumstances, there was a 
deep mystery yet to be broken. Still, no inquiry was made openly 
respecting the subject, and all was kept comparatively quiet. 

A small shell of a sail-boat was bobbing about among the 
numerous islets in Boston harbor, one fine afternoon, not long after 
the wedding ceremony of which we have already counselled the 
reader, driving now here, now there, before the wind, and tacking 
in almost every direction in its unsteady course. A single person 
had the helm, who was likewise the sole person in the boat. For 
a time, the scene appeared to be one of quiet delight. 

Presently, however, a sudden squall struck the tiny sail with 
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all its force, and prostrated it upon the water. From the distant 
shore of course no one could see this disaster ; but nevertheless 
an eye was upon the young man, and a muscular arm was in- 
stantly put forth for his rescue. 

A small boat forthwith shot out of one of the little coves that 
indent the islands, and a strong man, with a broad. ichest and 
brawny arms, and a weather-worn face, bent lustily to the sweep 
of the ashen oars he held in his hands. The skiff shot like an 
arrow let loose from the twanging string to the side of the upset 
boat, and the sturdy oarsman called out from his stentor lungs 
for the shipwrecked not to let go his hold on the bottom of his 
boat. 

The words of encouragement came at exactly the right time. 
In another five minutes, he would have relaxed his hold and 
dropped silently off into the water. But these words cheered him. 
His courage instantly revived, and he renewe4 his grasp with an 
increased power, though he was not able to answer a word to the 
command that fell so gratefully on his ears. 

'< Hold on another minute !'' again added the voice ; and the 
man in the skiff, in almost another minute, had shot alongside 
the capsized boat. It was the work of but a second for him to 
seize hold of the drowning person's shoulders and lift him into 
his own boat ; after which he bent vigorously to his oars again 
and shot back in the direction of the little island from which he 
had mme on his merciful errand. 

When they reached the land, the honest-hearted man took out 
restoratives from an old bag he had left upon the shore, with 
which he revived the yoimg man ; and after a half hour's rest, 
the latter proposed to his preserver that he should row him over 
to the distant wharf, and then return and save his sail for him. 
This the man heard with feelings of evident delight. 

In less than a half hour thereafter, the exhausted pleasure- 
seeker stood in his own counting-room, the wonder of all his 
friends who beheld him in the woful plight in which he exhilnted 
himself. 

He was Mr. Charles Churchill, the husband of Elsie Gray. 

His preserver had no sooner landed him safely upon the quay 
than he returned in quest of the sail, that had been capsized and 
still lay soaking in the water. And it was quite nightfall when 
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he returned from his expedition, as requested, to the store of Mr. 
. Churchill. 

When he did return, the latter overwhelmed him with ex- 
pressions of his thanks ; and that they might not seem totally 
hollow to him, he proffered him a note of the value of fifty dollars, 
adding that he did not hy this gift, by any means, consider his 
debt discharged, but that this was an earnest of what he would 
try to do for him by way of rewarding him for his noble conduct. 
. The grateful man endeavored to express his sense of this unex- 
pected kindness, but words were things with which it was plain 
he dealt not so much as with deeds. He therefore only stam- 
mered forth a reply, which, after all, much better became him 
thai? eloquent words. The accident, however, was productive of 
good Jn more ways than one. It furnished the man with a place 
at which he could be certain to procure remunerating jobs, every 
time he might choose to apply for them. 

And now came the joy, that was the deeper because the whole 
was unexpected, to the heart of Elsie— joy at the thought that 
her husband had been preserved from death in the winter ; where 
she could not have been near hin^ to receive his last syllables of 
affection, nor to wipe away the fearful death*datnps from *his 
brow. She could have flung her arms about the man who had 
been the means of her husband's safety, rough and roughly clad 
as he was. She would not have minded that. She felt a glow 
of warm gratitude to the man who had shown himself th^ possessor 
of so noble a soul as he had. 

Mr. Charles Churchill and Elsie, his beloved wife, were sitting 
in iheir pleasant parlor one evening during that same autumn, 
conversing upon such topics as generally afforded them an hour's, 
satisfaction, when the door, suddenly opened and Mr. Churchill's 
father entered. 

" I've a secret on my mind, children," said he, advancing to- 
wards them, " that I've long wished to acquaint you with." 

" What is that, father ? Pray tell us !" said Elsie, in her play- 
ful manner. 

" It's something that concerns you, too, Elsie," said he. 

" Mc F screamed she, running up to him, and seizing hold 
upon his arm. 

" Yes, sister." 
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" I'm all ears, father !" 

He took his seat near them, and narrated to them what we 
shall relate to the reader in a very few words. 

It seemed that, many^ years before, when Mr. Churchill, senior, 
was returning from one of his trips to Europe, whither he had 
gone to establish a line of packets between Boston and the old 
world, he was unconsciously attracted while on shipboard by the 
countenance of a young and beautiful child. That child was a 
girl. She was in company with an old, haggish looking woman. 
Mr. Churchill knew at the time that the child never properly be- 
longed to the woman, and he determined to confront her upon 
the siibject as soon as the vessel landed, and try and secure the 
child himself for adoption. Having no daughter of his own, he 
bethought himself that this would be an exceedingly happy man- 
ner of supplying the want he felt so sorely. A severe storm, 
however, threatening the vessel they were in while off the coast, 
he was deterred by some trivial circumstances from prosecuting 
the matter further, and quite forgot the inquiries he had deter- 
mined to make. The child, furthermore, did not show herself to 
him again before he landed, and this helped to drive her from 
his' thoughts.' 

He saw nothing more of her for a long time. It was one plea- 
sant day in midsummer, when he was on a rusticating tour by 
himself upon the sea-shore, that he suddenly came upon that 
same child again. There was the same sweet face, with the 
same heavenlj^ expression. Nothing could have exceeded the 
wonder of Mr. Churchill that was created by this unexpected dis- 
covery. Instantly beckoning her to him, he assured her of his 
friendship, and promised to carry her to her parents again. This, 
however, was not in his power at just that time, but still his pro- 
mise did not by any means pass from his memory. 

" What became of the child, theni" asked Elsie, innocently. 

•* I will tell you in a few words," said he : " You are that child f 
I learned your name on shipboard, during the passage, and so 
knew what to call you when I met you upon the shore' alone. I 
placed you in the seminary, and there paid all your educational 
expenses, unknown to yourself or to any living person but your 
instructress. That you might not know who your benefactor was, 
I never came out into the country to see you, and you soon forgot 
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me. But-^ou neve; passed irommy mind. The meeting between 
you and Charles was of my own planning, I confess i but its re- 
sults were much beyond what my most sanguine feelings had 
dared to hope. You may well imagine, therefore, that it was 
with the deepest ddight I heard of your betrothal to my son, and 
thought of the day when I should truly call you * daughter*." 

The narration thus far had the effect to astound the young 
persons upon whose ears it had fallen. It all seemed an imjpos- 
sible and illusory dream to Elsie ; although she could faintly 
trace back the leading lines of the story as told by Mr. Churchill. 

" Now Fve a plan for you," continued he. " I've a vessel that's 
to sail for Liverpool early next month. I want you, Charles, to 
go aboard with your wife, and search out the records of her family." 

" But how ?" asked he. " Where shall I begin my searoh, 
father ?" 

The old gentleman forthwith drew from his pocket-book a slip 
which he had cut from a recent London, paper, and handed it to 
him. The young man received it, and read it with evident ex- 
citemeiit. ^ 

" We will go," immediately answered he, handing the paper — 
which was merely a London advertisement— to his wife Elsie. 
Her excitement at reading it was no less than his. She betrayed 
it by the pallor that suddenly overspread her face, if in no other 
way. 

Not many weeks after, on a fine morning in the fall, the h|ppy 
couple stood on the deck of the vessel that was about to sail for 
Liverpool. The vessel was about to cast^ofF into the stream, all 
her preparations being in a rapid way to completion, when a 
' roughly clad man leaped up the ladder and hastened to the side 
of the yoimger Mr. Churchill. It was the same man who had 
not long before saved his life. He had noticed that Mr. Churchill 
was about to sail, and determined to wish him a safe voya^ge and 
a speedy return to his friends. 

Just as he was grappling his hand for that purpose, Elsie pre- 
sented herself by her husband's side, from the cabin. 

The man actually turned pale. Upon being asked what ailed 
him, he told the youthful husband what he saw, and what he 
knew. He assured him that his own wife was the very child he 
had once saved from the horrors of drowning in the sea. 
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The man was good David, (the fishennan,) sure enough ! 

Elsie knew him not, hut she well rememhered many of the 
facts of which he again reminded her. She was indeed over- 
powered with the discovery thus made, and made, too, so soon 
upon the one she had first learned from the lips of her husband's 
father. »•••»••»•* 

She and her husband not long after returned from England, 
entirely successful in the search whose prosecution they had 
ventured upon. It came to light that the young man — a distant 
relative of hers — ^had been executed on the merest suspicion of 
having made way with her, while the truth of the case was that 
she had been aitfully inveigled into the snares of an old gipsy, 
who wandered near her home and finally crossed the ocean. — 
Elsie, however, inherited the handsome property that duly fell to 
her, and came back to these shores with it all. 

But first of all, she provided old David and Sarah, those to 
whom she was indebted for her very existence, with snug and 
comfortable quarters for Ufe ; for which kind act they neither of 
tbem fail, both at morning and evening, to bless her name and 
m^nory. 



THE LAST DAYS OF SUMMER. 

BT LINA M0HRI8. 

Thb day is one of which we ofl have read, 
A dreamy day, to Summer's old age given; 

The golden beams of morning seem to wed 
Sweet Natnre to the glorious arch of Hearen. 

And erery leaf and flower with dew-drops laden, 

Reflects a radiant smile from Bowers of Aidenn.^ 

In snch a day as this my spirit feels 

The bondage of its tenement of clay, 
For something to mine inmost soul reveals 

The distant goal where ends ray earth-born way : 
And it would bnrst its bonds, and soar above. 
Where all is light and life, where all is love. 

Ye last bright days of Summer! tell me why 
The human heart is by your smile subdued ) 

And why. as your deep voice goes murmuring by, 
Our withered hopes are gathered and renewed 1 
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What w'eied power is yours, to wave your waod, 
And bid our waning doabts and fears disband ? 

Bright days of Sammer ! say, have ye the art 
To keep your beauty, and disarm decay 1 

Will no Frost archer with his icy dart, 
Within your leafy Temple dare to play 1 

Can ye forever bid our rapt souls dream 1 

Sweet Summer, tell me, is your reign supreme 7 

Alas ! how soon shall Autumn's night reply, 
How wildly shall, respond the stormy wind— 

And desolation's yoice shall sadly sigh 

Above the golden crowns to dust consigned. 

And change shall come, and blight, an^ dark decay, 

For so must all things earthly, pass away. 

Ye cannot shield your Bowers from Autumn's breath, 
Which sweeps resistless as the ocean wave ; 

Ye cannot stay the lifted hand of Death, 
And turn aside from passing to the grave. 

And have ye power, oh Summer days ! to give 

Those visions to the soul which bid it livjc 1 

Not yours the power ! There is a dreamy spell 
Which ye may wind about the mortal heart — 

But, if one spirit's chords with musie swell, 

And breathe deep longings from their bonds to part* 

If we in raptured dreams commune with Heaven, 

It is not by the touch yowr wand has given. 

Oh, no — for then our harps were ever mute, 
And all our joys were turned to sighs of wg^ 

When Summer cast aside her shattered lute, 
And bade no more her strains of music flow 

The voice that thrills our souls in days of light, 

Is one that whispers through the dreamy night. 

And though we seem in Summer days like this, 
When all around is fresh, and fair, and still, 

To almost reach the saintly home of bliss, 

And breathe the strain that makes our spirit thrill-' 

'Tis not that He whose voice of love we hear. 

Is in this dream of happiness Tiiore near. 

The Holy One has made his dwelling place 

With those whose names are written in his book, 

And though their clouded hearts may hide his face. 
Still on their souls in love is bent his look. 

And through all seasons, He will guide his own 

To endless days of Summer round his throne. 
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BY BEY. L, 0. BROWN. 

«s I'ye found the world so dark and cold, 
And friends so false and few, ^ 

So dearly bought, so cheaply sold,— 
Affection so untrue, 

. Hope so ill usiYC, joy so brief, 
Life's promise all a cheat, 
Its pleasures darkly mixed with grief, 
And bitter with its sweet. 

That I would gladly be at rest, 

And leave the gloomy scene ; 
It is a rough, bleak world at best, 

All selfish and uncleah. 

I do not love the blighted earth, • 

Nor things that are therein. 
Where lucre triumphs over worth, 

And virtue bows to sin. 

I do not love the rich and proud, 

All heartless, vain, and gay ; 
Still less the groveling, vulgar crowd, 

Made of still baser clay. 

There is n6 love aside from lust, 

No friendship but in love ; 
Man is composed of sordid dust. 

The serpent chokes the dove." 

So mused a youth in moody hour, 
When treachery's wiles had made 

His ardent nature cold and sour. 
And o'er him cast a shade. 

But when to wiser years he grew, 
And friendship's gold had proved, 

The human heart more deeply knew, 
And loved and was beloved, 

He found some good in every breast. 

With weakness intertwined, 
E'en in his own among the rest. 

And reverenced his kind. 

And know that love begetteth love. 
As sunshine brings the flowers ; 

And this shall soothe, like song of dove, 
Thy misanthropic hours. 
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BV BSIXH ISTiyO. 

Looking over my small collection of autographs the other day, 
1 lingered upon a page or two in the handwriting of Fanny Kem- 
ble, headed ** Extract from an unpublished Play." It appears -to 
be part of a Conversation between lovers, and the following sweet 
fancy of " Flower Angels" attracted my attention, and suggested 
pleasant thoughts. I do not know that since the date of this 
manuscript the play may not have seen the light, through the 
agency of some fortunate publisher, but I have never met it in 
print, and perhaps the lines may be as new to my readers as to 
myself. In answer io the question, *' what are the flower angels ?" 
the lady says— 

" Happy sprites, whose charge it is 
To walk unseen about all garden paths, 
And live in the fragrant neighborhood ol flowers^ 
No bud or blossom bui hath such a keeper ; 
In dim damp wood, or on wide, windy common, 
By lonely marsh, where'er a flower may blow, 
Narsed in close gardens of men's fashioning, 
Or sown by that wandering seedsman, the free air, 
These angels haunt. The maid that on her casement 
Sets a flower-pot, hath one still watching there, 
And she that wears a flower in her vest 
Keeps a good spirit hovering o'er her breast." 

Never was poetic fancy more instinct with life, for we know 
that out of the heart of the lightest of God's floral gifts, floats a 
spirit, unseen but felt, like the fragrance of the flower, which 
breathes its blessing on every soul that can claim any kindred 
witl| its beauty. 

Flowers alone, of all created things, seem given to minister 
solely to our spiritual life. They wake into being, they unfold 
their soft petals, they put on the loveliness of perfected bloom — 
they gather up in their bosoms the dew of a few summer nights, 
the sunshine of a few summer days, and then the wind that so 
lately rocked them to and fro, scatters their leaves over the earth 
and they are gone forever. And in this brief season they have 
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only lived — they have been of no service in the material world — 
to the utilitarian they have been '^ unprofitable servants"^ — ^but 
young eyes have grown glad with a deeper light as they gazed 
upon them, and cold hearts have been warmed with a glow they 
could not define. Souls weary and worn have remembered anew 
the eternal bloom and beauty of the paradise of God, and life has 
grown fairer in their sight : they have been to the child the first 
revelation of the infinite beauty and love — ^they have lifted the 
infidel out of darkness into God's " marvellous light." 

Flowers have kindred and association with all that is best 
within us — they interpret and are sacred to our affections. We 
make them gifts to those we love, and wear them for Aeir sake, 
and plant them above their graves. Clasped in the hand of the 
child, pressed to the lips of love, wreathed in the tresses of the 
pride, or lying on the cold bosom of the dead, they have a beauty 
and a language given to nothing else.- Other things in God's 
glorious creation are beautiful and grand, and precious to the 
heart which throbs in unison with nature ; but we cannot look 
with familiar love on the far, bright stars, or lay our warm clasp 
on the dear beauty of the sunset clouds, or call the hills and 
waves our own, or bend caressingly above the mocking streamlet. 
All these have a speech and a loveliness peculiar to themselves, 
but they share not in the fond, home-tenderness we give to flowers. 

Says Hawthorne, " Affection and sympathy for flowers is al- 
most exclusively a woman's trait. Men, if endowed with it by 
nature, soon lose, forget, or learn to despise it, in their contact 
with coarser things than flowers." There is probably much of 
truth in this, but I must believe that in many, very many men, 
who seem wholly engrossed by ** coarser things," the delicate 
sympathies to which the love of flowers is allied, are not "lost" or 
" despised," but only concealed and repressed by the incrustation 
of care and strife with the world — neglected, not "forgotten." 

I have seen the rough laborer, whose hands have toiled to 
weariness all day, and whose lips have not been slew to give * 
back the harsh word to his fellows, stop |n his homeward walk, 
and lay down his heavy implements, to pluck a few wayside 
roses and violets, to make glad a pale, sickly iace, that he remem- 
bered lying in a little crib, and I felt there was a comer in his 
rude nature, which those who looked upon his dull, coarse-lined 
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face never saw, where gentle sympathies were gathered, which 
received a ministry from nature alone. 

I have seen the hard-featured speculator, whose spiritual being 
seemed walled in by stocks and exchange, pause, with a sudden 
impulse, and buy the freshest and dewiest roses of sonle street- 
vender, and I knew there was a place in his heart yet open to 
the delicate ministrations of beauty — that through the crevices ^f 
this wall of custom, its winged seeds might reach a nt>t ungenial 
soil. 

All of us have among our acquaintance, men endowed by 
nature with the love of flowers, in whom it has deepened into a 
perAianent and beautiful sentiment — men who still find the old 
joy of th^ir youth, in gathering wild flowers on the hills in a 
leisure hour, or tending with watchful care the opening blossoms 
of a garden. Among children an affection for flowers seems uni- 
versal — the world has shewn them no gifts so beautiful as nature's 
— and when we chance to find in the maturer heart, this sympa- 
thy and appreciation undiminished, we cannot but feel that it has 
retained also, much of childhood's freshness and truth — its '* pure 
vision and simple trust." 



A SONNET. 

BY M. F. W. 



When, in the West, the sunlight fades away, 

And sombre shadows fall tipon the trees, . 

Their leaves wave gently in the evening breeze, 
Casting aside the dast that on them lay. 
And making' masic heard not through the day. 

Then, from the skies, the pearly dews descend, 

Cool and refreshing, fraught with power to lend 
New life and beauty to each tender spray. 

Thus, when the good man homeward turns his face. 
From his day's toil, he throws away its care, 

Willing to muse on holy things awhile. 
At such an hour, they find a ready, pi ace 

Within his heart ; and, breathing forth a prayer 
To God, he rests in peace, beneath His guardian smile. 
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LILLIAN. 



■ T BSLSV IBTIVa. 

Fairer than the rose of May, 

Fair and bright all flowers above- 
Sweeter than my words cay say, 
Is the UUian that I lore ! 

From her low and crescent brow, 
To her drooping shoulders slight, 

Waves her brown and golden hair, 
Half a shadow, half a light. 

And her large and hazel eyes 

Have the spell of beauty caught, 

From the gladness df her heart 
And its deep and earnest thought. 

In the warm flush of her lips, 

Every hour new smiles are bom- 
Lips that turve in graceful pride, 
But that never curl in scon. 

Sweetest tones of love and joy 
Flow together in her speech. 

And her tenderness and mirth 
Seem alike the heart to reach. 

There's a bloom upon her cheek 
And a light upon her face. 

And floating through her motion 
A soft and &iry grace. 

We think that Nature crowned her 
As she crowns the morning hours, 

And sent her— dew and sunshine— 
To make glad this world of ours. 

Fairer than the rose of May, 

Fair and bright all flowers above- 
Sweeter than my words can say, 
Is the Lillian of my love 1 
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THE DREAM. 

8BS ENGRATTNO.' 
BYFARXMOODY. 

**Iii bliflsful dreams ihj preseiHe seems 

Inwoven with each b(i|Sht 
And beauteons thing, each lovelj flower, 

BiMsh star that gems the night." 

It was not generally known in the village of C-- — »that the 
young girl who was often seen watering the plants and training 
the shrubbery in the beautiful garden of Col. Hastings, was his 
niece, and consequently cousin to the elegant Kate Hastings, but 
such was the case. For two years she had been an inmate of 
that dwelling, but during all that time she had not eiren once 
appeared in the gay assemblies of the place, nor had she been 
presented to any one as a relative of the family. This might ap- 
pear the result of design on the part of those on whom she was 
dependent, but it was not altogether so. The cause might be 
traced, in part at least, to the habits of Clara herself. From the 
time she came to reside in the family of her uncle, she exhibited 
an unaccountable reluctance to appear before strangers, and so 
strong was this feeling that importunities were of no avail. 

" I will be a sister to her," said Kate when it was first known 
that the gentle Clara was to take up her abode with her relatives, 
^ for her heart must be nearly broken by this great affliction, and 
now that she has neither father nor mother to care for her, and is 
left alone in the world, I will try to make her happy." 

This was spoken with feeling, for how could shis do otherwise 
than love such a gentle and affectionate girl, so deeply afflicted, 
and her own cousin too? But when we glance at the character 
of Kate, it will at once be seen why the two, when they met, did 
not mingle together in a sisterly union. She was left at an early 
age without a mother, and received as an inheritance that mother's 
beauty without her restraining influence and love. Indeed, she , 
was very beautiful, and at the early age of sixteen glided noise- 
lessly, like a smooth flowing river, to the enviable position of a 
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belle, even as marble in the master's band foreshadows perfection. 
Self is generally the foundation of this eminence, and but for self^ 
no rivalry for its honors would exist Beauty is insidious, and 
not always woman's best friend. It doth sometimes undermine 
a foundation which nothing else could reach. If Kate had been 
bereft of her loveliness she would have had little else to live for, 
though this was not all the world to her. She prized it as one 
prizes health who has neter known sickness. She was beautiful 
as a matter of course, and silently permitted those feelings to ex- 
pand which received nourishment from this source. When her 
cousin Clara became a homeless orphan, she remembered how 
good and gentle she had cdways been, and how much she now 
needed sympathy ; and determined at once to make her her con- 
fidant and friend, and share with her her honors and gaieties, 
and thus leacl her away fi*om the sorrows which she knew must 
fill her heart. But the most that Clara desired when she came 
to reside under her uncle's roof, was sympathy. Kate could oSei 
her a share in her pleasures, but she needed most that Kate should 
partake of her sori-ows. 

" You will go with me to-night to Mrs. Gardner^s grand party,'* 
said Kate to her soon after her arrival. " It is to be very fine 
indeed, and you will see much to make you forget your sorrows, 
and you have had so very much of late to make you sad, I am 
sure it will be a benefit to you." 

" Indeed," said Clara, almost sobbing with grief, for nothing 
could have been less opportune than to refer to this subject, " I 
cannot go to-night. Really, you must excuse me, and I will go 
some other time." 

" Not go to Mrs, Gardner's ! Why, it will be the very place 
to enliven you !" returned Kate, much disappointed. . 

" Indeed, dear cousin, I cannot go," was the reply of Clara as 
she turned away to hide her tears, and faster still those tears 
coursed over her pale cheeks as she sought the retirement of her 
own room. 

Kate was astonished that she should refuse, and secretly re- 
solved not to extend another invitation to her if it was to be 
received in "this manner, a resolution which was afterwards kept, 
though it was made less than half in earnest ; but the gentle, 
unobtrusive character of Clara was totally at variance with the 
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ambitious pleasures of Kate. So sensitive grew she from the 
loneliness of her situation, and the want of proper companionship, 
that she shrank instinctively from observation, gUding noiselessly 
from room to room in the accomplishment of her self-imposed 
duties — a being whose presence was felt by the innaates of the 
dwelling, but seldom seen. 

<< You are living too much like a xecluse," said Col. Hastings 
to her ; " it won't do. There's Kate, always where excitement 
is highest. See, she is fixing now for a party, a pic-nic, or a 
flirtation. Had you not better Accompany her ?" 

Kate turned to extend the invitation, but saw no encourage- 
ment in Clara's eye. 

" I am very happy as I am," replied she. "I should be very 
foolish if I was not with such a bountiful uncle to provide for me, 
and as for to-night, I intended to sing you a new song if you 
would like to hear it." 

" I am always glad to hear you, my little niece," said he, " but 
do not want to keep you all to myself." 

Kate departed, and Clara soon sang her uncle to sleep. She 
was a ministering angel to him, invisible, but none the less real, 
for well she knew it was his bounty which gave her a quiet, 
happy home— for happy she was at times, even in the shadow of 
her first great grief. His slippers, his newspaper, his walking 
stick and overcoat were always precisely where he wished them 
to be, and many a Uttle attention, secretly performed, denoted 
how carefully his thoughts were studied. ^ The Colonel saw her 
seclusion from the world with evident regret, and sought many 
ways to reinstate her in society, but all importunities were re- 
sisted. Had Kate understood her delicate formation, and exer- 
cised her power, she would undoubtedly have wrought a change 
in her character ; but instead of this, she came to look upon her, 
from long habit, as something connected with the household, and 
thinking, perhaps, that her own duties would be better performed 
in such hands, passed them quietly over to her, who, unmurmur- 
ing, did every thing assigned her, and much more. Often when 
visitors were expected would her taste be requisite in the arrange- 
ment of the viands or the evening's programme of amusement, 
but when those viands were discussed, she heard not the praises 
lavished upon them, nor did she participate in the pleasures which 
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followed. She found ample reward in some volume from her 
uncle's library, for all which she had done, 

<' I think our Olara must have awakened from her hermit pro- 
pensities," 8a,id the Colonel one evening ad he glanced over his 
quarterly bills and found many costly articles. '* These nick- 
nacks cannot surely all be meant for Kate ! It is all right, how- 
ever, and I am glad of it. I'll congratulate her at once on her 
entrance into society." So saying he summoned his niece. 

''Clara," said he, showing the bills, "instead of having any 
objection to this, I am glad of it. Don't blush !" observed he, 
remarking the color in her cheeks, for she saw the footing was 
quite formidable, and knew the whole expense m\ist have been 
incuned by Kate. " Your cousin spends more in an aftemoaa 
than you do in a year, and it is my wish that you have every 
thing yoii desire." •- So saying, he good-humoredly bade her sing 
him a spng, "which," said he, "will square the bill, and leave me 
in your debt." She did not intimate that he had attributed this 
extravagance to an innocent party, but complied with his request, 
and certainly it must have made him forget every thing else, to 
listen to her enchanting voice. It was true that Kate had drawn 
rather heavily upon her father's purse. There was a diamond 
ring, for instance, a costly shawl and broach which might have 
been dispensed with, but these were for a given purpose, as the 
sequel will show. 

She did hot suppose when Roland Howard was introduced in 
their village, that he wpuld fall in love with any other of the 
maidens there but herself— that is, if he was inclined to fall in love 
at all, for, reasoned she, no one disputes the palm with me either 
as regards beauty, accomplishments or wealth. Nevertheless, to 
make sure, an elegant shawl, she apprehended, would be of ser- 
vice« and, as in their intercourse she saw more of him, it appeared 
still more important that she should look pleasing in his eyes, a 
diamond broach was therefore added to her ornaments. 

And when his character, his high attainments, his position and 
wealth were taken into consideration, it might appear laudable in 
her to strive for the distinction of an alliance with him ; and truly, 
her drean^s had never pictured a form more manly, or a face of 
such striking eloquence. She, also, passed before him like a 
vision of beauty. There was grace in her every movement, music 
in her voice, and enchantment in her faintest smile. 
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" She is loveliness itself," said he almost aloud. ^'My heart 
whispers that I must see more of her." 

They met often ; they danced, sang and rode together. 

" Oh !" thought s^e, as she reclined upon a sofa, leaning her 
bead upon her hand, <* the ideal of the finest fancy would suffer 
in comparison with him." 

The morrow was to be a gala day. The thought of it, of the 
long hours they might spend together, filled her with sweet fan- 
cies, and she fell asleep. Her dreams were even more enchanting 
than her waking musings. Not only the morrow, but a long p^r 
spective of gala days opened before her, in which were heard tjie 
same deep tones that thrilled her waking hours, and in which the 
flashing eye and finely wrought features of Roland Howard were 
intermingled. It was a sweet dream threaded with deep emo- 
tions, presenting, as her snowy bosom swelled in harmony with 
hope's pulsations, an enchanting picture. 

The morning came, and, as the forthcoming pic-nic had been 
projected on the spur of the moment, all was preparation. By 
the arrangement, Roland was to call with his carriage for Kate, 
and on the wings of expectation he preceded his time a full half 
hour. She. more than usually precise, had not yet finished her 
toilet, and he was invited into the parlor, instead of which, how- 
ever, he preferred stepping into the garden, thinking, perhaps, 
that a delicate white rose-bud would be an agreeable preface to a 
subject near his heart. Passing under an arch, overrun with 
honeysuckle, and turning an angle he came directly upon Clara, 
whom he had never before seen. She held a large boquet before 
her, admiring the flowers and inhaling their fragrance, which 
prevented her from seeing him till the dewy roses brushed against 
his cheek. Self-possessed as Roland usually was, he was slightly 
embarrassed, and Clara's cheek became instantly the hue of her 
own roses. She would inevitably have appeared ridiculous, had 
not Roland's frank manner, combined with a seasonable word, 
set her at ease. 

"Truly a novel introduction to an agreeable lady," thought he 
as they conversed together. " I was not aware," said he, turning 
to her, " that Miss Hastings had a visitor. Doubtless you arrived 
late last evening, unless, perchance, she withheld the information 
to give us all a sweet surprise." ^ 
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/^ I am not a transient yisitor, but a resident here." 
'* Then how is it possible that I never met with yon before T 
" My own habits of retirement since the death of my parents 
have kept me entirely excluded from sodety," was the reply. 

He glanced repeatedly at her faultless features and natural 
grace, as he touched upon other subjects, and listened to her 
ready response, showing a mind cultivated and intellectuaL The 
thought arose in his mind that Kate, to be insensible to the merits 
of such a charming companion, must lack many of the requisites 
of a refined and sisterly affection ; ^ and surely," said he, '^ she 
has never once mentioned that such a being existed." Anxious 
to discover more of her mental qualities in the short time allotted 
to them, he introduced a variety of subjects, all of which were 
entered into with delicacy and spirit by Clara. He instantly re- 
cognized a resemblance between her and Kate. If the latter was 
beahtiful, Clara had inherited beauty from a like source. Had a 
coronet graced her brow, and robes of state adorned her person, 
she would have stood a queen among queens ; but even then one 
might ask " would she be more beautiful than in her robes of simple 
white?" 

..Roland extended an ui^ent invitation to her to accompany 
them, as Kate entered the parlor, but she modestly declined. 

Kate was surprised to find her cousin composedly in conversa- 
tion with one whom she must have met by accident, and Roland 
took the opportunity to elicit more of her history. The day was 
uncommonly beautiful, the ride exhilerating, and nothing trans- 
pired to mar the harmony of the occasion. Many times, in the 
course of the day, did the sweet, angelic face of Clara present it- 
self to Roland's mental vision, and many times did he suggest a 
motive for the apparent neglect with which sh9 was treated by 
her cousin. He had thought himself in love with Kate, So 
faultless was her beauty, he deemed her almost perfection. But 
now another like face was presented to him, and the two beings, 
how different ! He presented himself often at the mansion where 
they resided. Once more he stood face to face with Clara in her 
retirement, her innocence, and her simplicity. His own soul was 
full of nobleness and truth, and it needed not his eloquence of 
manner to find a true response in her voung heart. Emotions 
weie awakened in the hearts of both which pure love alone could 
interpret. 
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Again he stood side by side with Kate in the gay assembly.— 
They were marked by every eye. Who could compare with 
Kate in grace, beauty and magnificence ? Who could compare 
w^h Roland in nobleness and truth ? " It is a match// they 
whispered. Kate was happy. Let Roland analyze her feelings. 
"She is happy," said he inwardly, " because she is a belle, because 
she has no competitor^ because every eye is turned to her express- 
ing admiration, and because to be the centre round which many 
stars revolve, is of infinitely more importance to her than to re- 
ceive the homage of a single heart." In comparison he called up 
one absent, yet present. Her heart thrilled in response to Aw, 
and not because of the admiration of the crowd. In him dwelt a 
power to illumine her eye which the world had not. That being, 
dwelling in seclusion, unnoticed, unregarded, by one soft word of 
his was transformed almost into an angel. "Rather be all to her," 
said he, " than part even to the brightest being iipaginatipn can 
picture." Thus, while the smile was on her lip, while her heart 
exulted, and her voice breathed melody iand gladness, the magni- 
ficent Kate lost her lover. The aflfectionate Clara became the 
wife of Roland Howard, and the bright, bright dream of her peer^ 
less cousin was unfulfilled* 



POLYCARP, 

OR THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH. 

FROM THE GERMAN. — VI MRS. ST. SIMON. 

PoLYC ARP, the venerable Bishop of Smyrna, left that city when 
the fierceness of the persecution began to increase, and retired with 
Crescens, his faithful disciple, to a rustic dwelling in the neigh- 
bothood. In the cool of the evening, he walked forth under the 
shade of the noble trees which stood before the cottage. Here he 
found Crescens beneath an oak, leaning his head upon his hand 
and weeping. 

The old man drew near to him and said — "My son, why 
weepest thou ?" 
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Cresc^is lifted up his head and answered — '^ How can I help 
grieving and weeping ? I was thinking of the kingdof^of God 
on eanh. Storms and tempests are gathering around it, and will 
destroy it in its in&ncy. Many brethren have already become 
apostates, and have denied and blasphemed the faith, and thereby 
proved that the unworthy may profess it with their lips, although 
their hearts be far from it. This thought fills my soul with sor- 
row and my eyes with tears." Thus spake Crescens. 

Polycarp answered with a smile, and said — ^^ My beloved son, 
the heavenly kingdom of tnith is like unto a tree which a hus- 
bandman planted. Alone, and in silence he laid the seed in the 
earth, and then went his way. And the seed shot forth, and 
sprang up amid weeds and thorns, and lifted its head aboi^e them. 
And the weeds and the thorns withered and died, for the branches 
of the tree overshadowed them. But the tree grew, and the winds 
blew furiously against it and shook it. But its roots struck the 
more deeply into the ground^ and clung to the rocks in the bosom 
of the earth, and its branches shot up toward heaven. Thus the 
storm served only to increase its strength. And when it had 
grown to a great height, the thorns and the weeds again began 
to spring up beneath it. But it heeded them not in its loftiness, 
and stood in tranquil majesty, the tree of God." 

Thus spake the pidus Bishop and was silent. He then gave 
his hand to his discipie, and said with a smile — " When thou 
lookest up at its summit, why shouldst thou grieve because of the 
weeds that creep about its foot ? Leave them to him who plant- 
ed it." 

Then Crescens rose, and his soul was comforted, for his vener- 
able teacher was beside him, bowed, indeed with years, but his 
mind and countenance were as those of a youth. 



Divine revelation does not seem to presume that men will act 
according to good reason, though it leaves them without excuse 
for not acting so. And if we could perceive truth without any 
bias from an evil heart, nothing then would appear so irrational 
as the doubts and difficulties which now disarm us for good. 
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AMY GRAY. 



BY AJ^A, 



Three years and a half ago, I became acquainted with a 
sweet young girl, named Amy Gray. I was then not quite thu:- 
teen, and she was three years my senior. Her form was slender, 
but well proportioned, and her dark auburn hair fell in luxuriant 
ringlets over her fair neck ; but all her beauty appeared centered 
in her mild blue eyes, from which I may truly assert, there never 
wa9 cast an angry or impatient glance. I first met her at a small 
party, given by an aunt of mine. After that an acquaintance 
l^ing formed between us, we were seldom apart, and as we re- 
sided near each other, in two small cottages, on the west bank of 
the Hudson, nothing hindered us from daily intercourise. 

The first of JVIay, Amy and myself, with a few of our friends, 
making up a small party, went into the woods to hunt for wild 
flowers. We started early in the morning, and all the, girls had 
baskets in which they carried their dinners^ the mother of each 
having taken care to provide for her child. We wandered all the 
morning through the woods, gathering flowers, and about mid- 
day we arrived at a part which was sheltered from the heat of 
the sun, by some large trees, near which glided a small brook. 
As we were by this time quite hungry, we determined to eat our 
meal in this place, it being more pleasant than any other we had 
seen. So we spread our table on the green grass. Some of the 
girls brought some piure water from the brook, and then we all 
very happily set down to partake of the repast. I had noticed 
several times during the day, that Amy looked very much fatigued, 
and that she did not partake of the viands with such hearty good 
will as the rest of us. After dinner we started for home, where 
we arrived without any accident, but all very tired. Our baskets 
were filled with wild flowers, and our heads crowned with wreaths 
of them, that we had twined in the woods. 

The next day Amy was very sick, and as she became worse 
they sent for the family physician, who said that she had the 
consumption, and must reside during the winter in a warmer 
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country than her native north. That summer she staid at the 
▼illage ; but in the autumn she departed, with her mother, for 
Cuba, where she was to remain till the following summer, when 
we all hoped to welcome her with restored health to her yiliage 
home. 

The day of her departure I went to bid her farewell She was 
lying on the sofa in a small room^ facing the river, where we had 
passed many a pleasant day. On this day there was not a dry 
eye in the village ; the poor, as well as her friends, wept, for she 
had consoled many of them in their darkest hours. 

The voyage was propitious for her health, and when she arrived 
at the house of her uncle, a rich merchant in Matanzas, she wrote 
me a long letter, telling me of all that had happened ; but wish- 
ing that I had been with her to partake of her pleasure. During 
the rest of the winter I received many other letters from her ; all 
written in a cheerful strain, for Amyvrhs not one to despond, and 
she spoke of the happy days that we would spend together during 
the coming summer. But, alas ! little did we know what changes 
a few months would bring. 

In March I received a letter from her mother, in which she in- 
formed me that the physician who was attending upon Amy had 
pronounced her past recovery — "and even Amy," writes Mrs. 
Gray, " seems to realize that her life in this world will not be of 
long duration. Yesterday she was lying on the bed and speaking 
of her home in the village. *0h, mother !' said she, *take me 
there, for I know that I have not long to live, and I would see my 
old friends once more — and bury me in the village church-yard, 
under that weeping willow where Anna and myself have so 
often walked.'" * 

The next month I heard that they had left Matanzas, and 
might be expected home in a short time. The cottage was 
arranged for their reception, and on the 28th of April I was 
clasped in Amy's arms, in the same room where six months before 
I had bidden her farewell. 

The following morning I went to see her, and found her mother 
and a few friends around her bed. When I entered, she stretched 
out her arms to me, and smiling, said— ^" Anne, I have waited to 
bid you a last farewell." I stooped to kiss her, and when I raised 
my head a sweet and happy smile was resting on her countenance, 
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but het heart had ceased to beat — ^her pure spirit had fled to 4ts 
Maker. 

The first of May she was buried where she had wished, and 
the village children sang a parting hymn over her grave, as they 
strewed it with the first May flowers. 

A small and simple monument marks the spot where she was 
interred. The following inscription is engraved upon it : " Amy 
Gray, aged seventeen. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." 

Whenever I visit her grave, my thoughts revert to that happy 
May-day, when she, who is now resting there, enjoyed life like us 
all. But her soul is not dead, for it shines in all its glory near 
the throne of God. So. let us comfort ourselves with the thought, 
when any of our dear friends die, that we will meet them again 
in another and a better world. 



TRUE HAPPINESS. 

BT ANNIE R. SMITH. 

Oh. not in shining gold 
Prom earth-born sorrows can we solace find, 
Nor on the scroll of fame our name enrolled 

Can satisfy the mind. 

Not in the festal throng 
Where youth and beauty meet so fresh and gay, 
Whose lighted halls echo with dance and song 

In splendor's bright array. 

'Tis but a moment's light, 
That soon will fade as rainbow tints so fair, ' 
The cup of pleasure sparkling e*er so bright, 

A poison Inrketh there. 

In all earth's wide domain 
Of bright and beauteous things, the golden prize 
Thou'lt seek and strive to grasp for aye in vain- 

The airy phantom flies. 
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Earth teems with gladiiiii^ilowerty 

And siuiny skies and silver streams rejoice, 
And music swells from breezes, birds and bowers, 
In one harmonioos voice. 

But if dark passion's cloud 
Dim the mind's sky and wither hopes once true, 
Then earth's bright scenes dressed in a gloomy shroad, 

Will wear a sombre hoe. 

And the melodious choir 
Of nature's sounds will fall discordant^ lone, 
If unattimed the soul's deep sacred lyre 

To vibrate back their tone. 

It is the soul within . 
That stamps life's varied scenes with light and shade, 
Whether in flowery paths we tread, or in * 

Rude thorns our path be made. 

A plant of heavenly birth, 
And watered with celestial dews, 'twill bloom 
With beauty ne'er to fade, and o'er the earth 

Will shed its sweet perfume. 

Deep in the heart it lies, 
A priceless pearl to weary mortals given— 
A flame of love that never, never dies ; 

'Tis not of earth, but heaven. 

And in the fevered tone 
Of strife, serene its peace without alloy, 
An emanation from the eternal throne — 

A foretaste of its joy. 

A radiant star to shine 
O'er life's rough, darkest paths, to guide our way 
Through death's dark portal, with its rays divine, 

To realms of endless day. 



There are some faces which are never thought handsome, 
viewed in detail, which yet as a whole, are strikingly lovely ; 
and so does one gentle virtue seem to diffuse a gilding over other 
qualities of the heart, and impart the stamp of goodness^to all. 
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ONLY A GOVERNESS. 



BY tKLA LINWOOD. 



CjEAR reader, fancy to yourself a rainy day in capricious April, 
and I will spare you a description of the ill-tempered sky, the 
shifting clouds, the chilling atmosphere, the swift gusts of wind, 
and the falling torrents. It was just as daylight and rain-fall 
simultaneously terminated, that a handsome carriage, drawn by 
a pair of beautiful bays, made its way through the muddy streets 

of the ancient and aristocratic town of W . The equipage 

paused before a noble mansion, which, in the season of foliage, 
lay completely embowered. The occupant of the carriage alight- 
ed, and walked hastily up the avenue, shaking the sparkling 
drops from the hedge, and turning an eager eye up to the old 
architectural pile and down each special walk. 

A few moments more, and he was ushered into an elegantly 
furnished drawing-room. Could he have peered up the stairs, as 
he stepped over the threshold, he might have seen two girls at a 
half opened door, exclaiming in the same breath, " Wallace Gros- 
venor, as I live !" While they are preparing to descend, let us 
take a closer look at the object of their curiosity. 

A fonn quite above the medium height — a forehead broad and 
full, from which the chestnut hair was carelessly brushed — an 
eye which changed from a deep blue to a clear hazel when lighted 
by any sudden excitement, and a manner revealing at once the 
scholar and the gentleman, were represented in the outward man. 
With the inner life our acquaintance must be more gradual. A 
brief interval elapsed, and a trio of ladies entered the parlor — one 
a fashionably drest woman in the prime of life — ^the other two, 
her daughters, numbering eighteen and twenty summers. The 
young man advanced to salute them, offering one hand to each 
sister, and in a tone, whose slight tinge of sadness seemed habit- 
ual, said — " I am most happy to meet you, fair cousins" — then 
with a bearing somewhat less familiar, but not less cordial, he 
exchanged greetings with the mother to whom he was formally 
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presented. And now, the first salutations over, let us go back 
some years, and inquire a little into the history of the parties thus 
brought together. 

Wallace Grosvenor was now in the second year of his orphan- 
age. When very young, he had been sent to Europe to receive 
his education, and having commenced a course of liberal study 
at Geneva, which was completed at Gottingen, he traveled with 
his tutor over the contioent, and added to his fine education that 
ease and polish of manners, and thorough acquaintance with 
modern languages, which such advantages are fitted to impart. 
During this interval, first his mother and then his father were 
called to the spirit-land; and never did revered and idolized 
parents leave a truer mourner. The heir of a respectable fortune, 
the possessor of poetical genius, united to a highly cultivated 
intellect, chastened by a warm and ardent piety, which seemed 
to many all the requisites for happiness, yet with an aching void 
at his heart, and a sensation of desolateness quite new to him, 
Wallace embarked for his native America. On his arrival at 
New- York, he found a cordial welcome to the circle in which his 
parents had so lately moved. His reputation had preceded him, 
and many strangers were ready to urge upon him their hospi- 
tality. But when most courted and flattered, he missed, oh ! how 
sadly, those warm hearts, which had bestowed on him at parting 
their parental benedictions, and he carried every where a lonely 
and aching breast. A few weeks after his return, as he was 
sauntering through the brilliant saloons of Mrs. C , and pass- 
ing compliments with the many who watched for a word or a 
smile, his attention was attracted by two pretty Saxon-looking 
girls, who were evidently making him the subject of a close con- 
versation. He inquired their names of his hostess, who replied : 
" Do you mean those sisters in blue ? They are the Clevelands ; 
they have just left boarding school, and my daughter Ellen has 
brought them home to spend a few days with her before their 
departure from the city." An introduction followed, and Wallace 
found Kate and Fannie Cleveland consigned to him for the re- 
mainder of the evening. As he looked oftener in their faces, an 
indistinct recollection crossed his mind of having seen them before, 
and when he ventured to inquire their place of residence, and 
learned that it was the same beautiful retired town where his 
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father once owned a country-seat, his suspicions were confirmed, 
his interest deepened, and he asked eagerly — " Pray, pardon me, 
but is not your mother a niece of the late Judge Grosvenor ?" — 
" Yes, indeed," was the reply, (and the sisters colored as they 
spoke.) "Mother has often mentioned her uncle's visit to her 
years ago with his son. We were then both very young, and do 
not remember it distinctly." Wallace i:emembered it well, and 
as he recalled that humble cottage in the suburbs of Water- 
ford, with two rude little girls swinging on the brown gate that 
opened into the dusty thoroughfare, he saw at once that fortune 
must have smiled on the Clevelands since those days. Destitute 
as he was of near kindred, he congratulated himself on this newly 
found relationship, and entered his claim to their cousinly regards 
' with a warmth which brought an ill concealed expression of 
flattered vanity to the countenance of the two sisters Anxious 
to retain his favor, they were not slow to inform him that their 
father had purchased the old Grosvenor mansion, and that they 
had for three or four years occupied that honored dwelling. Ere 
the evening closed, our young friend had naturally enough been 
invited to pay a visit to his cousin's at W., and had just fulfilled 
his promise to come as we introduced him to our readers. 

After tea, on the evening of his arrival, as the two returned to 
the parlor, the moon-beams looked invitingly in at the casement, 
giving promise of a glorious evening to succeed the storm, and' 
Wallace approaching the window, gazed with a fond yet pensive 
air on those old grounds, hiallowed by a thousand recollections 
of childhood. Perceiving that his thoughts were without, his 
companions spoke of the garden, and regretted that the recent 
rain prevented an evening's promenade. But Kate, seeing that 
this topic iqterested him, suddenly changed her mind, and not- 
withstanding his remonstrances, insisted that it would be perfectly 
safe to take one turn down the walk, and immediately leading 
the way, she opened the door of the library to pass out into the 
verandah. Pausing a moment as she reached the outer door, she 
slightly turned her head, and said in a careless tone — " Emily 
Morris, Mr. Grosvenor." Wallace, who had noticed a new face 
in the dimly lighted library, now turned his gaze in the direction 
of cousin Kate's eves, and perceived a young lady in one of the 
window seats, attired in deep sable. He bowed profoundly, and 
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hastened after the sisters, Fannie remarking as the .door closed 
behind them — " Only the children's governess." 

' Where our heart is, there our' pen loves to linger ; for this 
reason we will talk of Emily Morris and leave the walk undes- 
cribed. True, she was " the children's governess," but she was 
also the orphan child of Mr. Clevdand's sister. Though her 
daily toil entitled her to a generous support, she was regarded as 
a poor, dependent relative, under vast obligations for her daily 
bread. Little did her honored father anticipate such a fate for his 
daughter. He was suddenly summoned away in the midst of a 
distinguished and lucrative career, leaving with his business 
partner an ample fortune in trust for his only child.. Alas ! for 
frail humanity ; scarce six months elapsed, ere the orphan, de- 
frauded of her patrimony, with a scanty pittance offered her, as all 
that remained of a princely estate, was obliged to surrender the 
privileges of an eminent boarding-school, and accept a home 
where she was expected to earn a support. Her uncle indeed 
was an honorable man of the world, who regarded the claims of 
kindred, and entertained real affection for the only child of his 
departed sister. But Mrs. C. was a calculating woman. In 
seconding . her husband's proposal, she was influenced by the 
advantages afforded her younger children, in having so competent 
a teacher at their own dwelling. It was not till her older daugh- 
ters returned from school, and Emily's superiority to them in* 
every grace natural and acquired became strikingly manifest, that 
she repented the step she had taken in introducing to their home 
so dangerous a rival. The poor girl was now constantly remind- 
ed that she must not claim equality with her cousins — and ever 
and anon she was made to feel that she was "only a governess." 
The visit of Wallace Grosvenor proved the occasion of fresh 
annoyance. That very evening her artful aunt had contrived to 
effect her absence from the tea-table to delay her introduction to 
their distinguished guest. Such was the position of Emily Morris. 
Do you wonder now- at her being found alone in the library, or 
left there still to her solitary musings, with no invitation to join 
the merry group in the moonlight? Their returning footsteps 
soon broke her reverie, and she hastened from the room, not how- 
ever till she heard cousin Kate express her raptures over a full- 
blown tulip, and a rich low voice remonstrate against her prefer- 
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ence for this g'kudy flower to the heart's ease and snowdrop, which 
she had crushed and thrown away. Emily gained her chamber 
to soothe her troubled spirit by communing with the oracles of 
peace and the God of consolation. The spirits of the dear depart- 
ed seemed to encircle her with their blessing. She sought her 
pillow, by good angels guarded, and was refreshed and strength- 
ened for the morrow's tasks. 

Several days passed away, and found Wallace still at Water- 
ford, impatient with himself for the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
his young relatives, which daily increased. " What was the 
fault ?" he asked himself again and again. They were pretty, 
always amiable, except when cousin Emily was alluded to, evi- 
dently delighted with his attentions, and yet with all their flattery 
did not succeed in winning his regard. He had in his soul an 
ideal of goodness and beauty and consistency of character, made 
up from recollections of his sainted mother ; and it was in vain 
that he tried to persuade himself that Kate and Fannie Cleveland 
were modelled after it. They lacked depth and purity, and all 
their external professions failed to supply the deficiency. 

One morning as Wallace was in the library, he noticed that an 
elegantly bound volume of his own poems had been abstracted 
from the parlor table, and was lying there. He carelessly took it 
up, and found it open to a little piece of blank verse, entitled . 
" The Orphan," and remarked the delicate tracings of a pencil 
along the margin. " Is this Kate's work ?'* thought he. " No, 
extravagant as are her praises of my efibrts, she has not enough , 
genuine love of poetry in her nature to reconcile her to pass a 
half hour alone in reading the most exquisite production of the 
muses. But see here is a mark with initials — B. M. It is as I 
suspected, Emily Morris.*' He turned to pay his devoirs to the 
ladies who had just entered. Fannie, spying the book which he 
had laid down, said — 

" So, Mr. Grosvenor, you stole away here to read your own 
musings — no wonder you found yourself on enchanted ground." 

"Indeed you are mistaken," replied Wallace, slightly smiling, 
" the book must have been deposited here by another hand than 
mine. I encountered it accidentally," and he stole a glance at 
Emily. Kate turned to her quickly, saying in a bitter tone — 

" Have you not often been requested not to disturb these vol- 
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umes ? I have been looking for this veiy book all the morning. 
Indeed, Miss Morris, I did not know that you were so devoted to 
Mr. G's. poetry." 

Emily's cheek flushed for an instant, then with quiet dignity 
she took the book in silence and returned it to the parlor. A 
glance at Grosvenor's face told the girls that they had overstepped 
their mark. They strove to make amends by donning their 
sweetest smiles, but our hero was grave and unsocial the remain- 
der of the morning. At eve the family assembled in the drawing- 
loom again — the harp and guitar were drawn from their resting 
places, and preparation made for a musical entertainment. Emily 
was there, too, with an unwonted glow on her cheek. The music 
began — performance succeeded performance — the Clevelands did 
their best, but Wallace saw more imperfections than ever in their 
shallow, rapid style. When Kate and Fannie had finished, he 
inquired if Miss Morris played on either of the instruments. No 
one answered* He directed the question to her. " Will you play 
and sing ?" She took her seat at the piano without speaking, 
and commenced a sweetly wild and mournful air, with an extem- 
poraneous accompaniment. When she finished, Wallace uttered 
a simple " thank you," whose want of emphasis the Clevelands 
interpreted as a sure mark of indiflference. But the music entered 
his heart. Mrs. C, who felt quite assured by Mr. Grosvenor's 
silence, remarked condescendingly : 

" Do not feel abashed, Emily — that little song appeared much 
more becoming for you than the girls' brilliant symphonies. We 
cannot expect you to sing gay songs at present — we know you 
don't feel like it," 

The conversation next turned upon German music, and from 
that naturally to the German language and literature. Grosvenor 
undertook to repeat a passage from Schiller, but partly failed. 

" Prompt me, cousin Fannie," said he. " I believe you are a 
student of that author." 

" Oh, yes," said Kate, " she's been at it this three years. Good- 
ness, Fan, can't you recollect it !" 

But Fanny was still at fault. Wallace was astonished at the 
coarse expression which escaped his cousin's lips. Mrs. Cleve- 
land offered to bring a copy of Schiller from the library, but Mr. 
G., as if struck by a sudden thought, detained her with the words, 
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** Perhaps Miss Morris can save us that trouble." 
* Oh ! ah !" began the cousins. 

" 111 step to the library," but Emmie paid no heed to their ex- 
clamations. 

" Is this the passage to which you refer ?" said she, and gave 
the exact quotation with a richness of tone and enthusiasm ot 
manner, which charmed one of her listeners and vexed the rest. 
Kate, who had been considered by all the family as clearly in 
possession of the gentleman's heart, grew daily more uneasy as 
numberless little scenes like those already narrated lessened the 
cords of her influence, and drew Wallace with a fascination, (to 
her inexplicable,) toward that unpretending Emily Morris. 

" What was the spell ?" the Clevelands asked one another. — 
Emily was'nt as beautiful as they — oh, no ! for brunettes never 
pretend to be beautiful-^she certainly was not as accomplished, 
for she was acquainted with but two foreign languages, Latin 
and German, while they had a knowledge of Italian and French 
beside. She could paint only in water colors, while they under- 
stood the use of oils and India ink. Then just think of her plain 
black dresses, compared with the rich fabrics and bright colors 
with which they adorned themselves. But, to crown all, Emily 
was poor, and " onli/ a govemessJ^ They knew the high value 
which Wallace Grosvenor placed on rank and fortune. Poor 
human nature cannot be perfect — an undue estimate of station 
was one of our hero's failings. But his eyes were beginning to 
be opened. He knew the Clevelands were once in humble life, 
but he was generous, or what is better, just enough to overlook 
that. Here lay the difficulty ; their refinement, their amiability, 
their knowledge even, was not a part of their growth, but some- 
thing superadded to a character already formed. Every now 
and then he obtained a glimpse at the back ground of the pictuie. 
They were living illustrations of the truth that deficiencies of 
character and training in early life are sure to make themselves 
visible through all the gloss and polish and showy accomplish- 
ments of later years. It was impossible for one like Wallace 
Grosvenor not to mark the contrast between such a character, 
and a nature deep, unostentatious and true — that he should not 
find pleasure in studying a character, which every day revealed 
some new page in its hidden volume. And did Emily perceive 
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and rejoice in the changed position of affaiis ? Did she strive to 
bind the distinguished guest to her side 1 Did she wield well the 
wenptonss of fascination? Ah, no! Emily was impenetraUe. The 
same ^hade of sadness rested on her brow — she spoke in the same 
mournful, subdued cadences — the same sweet grace and dignity 
mingled in her manner. The gentleman's society she neither 
sought nor repelled — she addressed him only when he questioned 
her — ^with a never'-varying self-possession she accepted his frequent 
courtesies, and bore unmoved the scrutinizing watch of her aunt 
and cousins. Even Mrs. Cleveland, ready and anxious to repri- 
mand her, could find no occasion for reproof. 

It was now the middle of May, and Wallace was prolonging 
his stay, he knew not wherefore. His visit seemed likely to close 
with little incident beyond the ordinary routine of pleasure rides 
and calls and evening parties. A horseback excursion had been 
more than once proposed by the sisters, but as yet no time had 
been suggested, which met the approbation of their cavalier. Let 
me whisper the reason in your ear, reader — ^the hour proposed 
was always one in which cousin Emily was occupied with her 
little charge. 

But a holiday arrived — the afternoon was bright and beautiful, 
as fresh as blooming May alone can be. Wallace now declared 
himself ready fox the excursion, and as there could be no good 
excuse for leaving Emily behind, she was included in the party. 
Mounted on beautiful steeds, and all well skilled in horsemanship, 
they rode gaily along the traveled road for some distance, when 
Wallace espied a green lane leading off from the dusty street, 
which he declared looked too inviting to be passed by — ^so thither 
they turned their horses' steps and rode leisurely on. 

The green sward was decked with spring's earliest wild flowers, 
which constantly tempted our knight to dismount, and gather 
boquets for the ladies — simple nosegays of violets and cowslips 
and anemones, tied by a single spire of grass. A shade of thought- 
fulness succeeded the hilarity, with which the ride commenced, 
and they rode onward, conversing little, and seemingly regardless 
of time and distance. 

Emily was the first to point to their lengthening shadows, and 
suggest the wisdom of retracing their steps. They were now at 
the summit of a hill, and Fannie declared her purpose to descend 
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that she might have the pleasure of galloping up again. As they 
slowly walked their horses down the steep descent, two children 
emerged from a miserable hut by the wayside, and looked curi- 
ously after them. No sooner did the party reach the bottom, than 
they wheeled abruptly, and Fannie, taking the lead, galloped full 
speed up the ascent* 

One of the children screamed as if terror-stricken, and in her 
haste to escape, fell almost beneath the horse's feet. Fannie 
looked back and laughed, but continued her race up the hill. — 
Kate also passed the children without stoppings though she ob- 
served that the one which had fallen was supported in its sister's 
arms. Wallace approached next, and checked his steed, to utter 
a kind word as his nature prompted — not supposing that any 
serious injury had been received. As he was asking the elder 
girl why she did not take her little sister into the house, Emily 
;drew near, and being alarmed at once by the appearance of the 
childx quickly dismounted, and was at the children's side, — an- 
other moment, and Wallace was on his feet. To their inquiries, 
the girl replied — 

" It's only one of Nell's fainting fits — she is always so from 
fright Mother saw her, and has gone to the spring for water, — 
there, she is coming now — the water always brings her out." 

By this time a poor woman, in homely but clean attire, hurried 
to the spot, and taking the little one in her arras, sprinkled water 
plentifully in its face and neck. It opened its eyes heavily, but 
moaned without consciousness. The mother now perceived a 
contusion on the back of its head, occasioned by the fall. She 
wrung her hands in agony, while Wallace tenderly lifte4 the un- 
conscious little sufferer and carried it into the house. Emily 
followed, and was quietly laying aside her hat and gloves as the 
Misses Cleveland rode to the door to inquire if the child was 
really hurt, or was only stupefied by fear, and to say that they 
supposed they might as well keep their saddles, as they could be 
of no use. What was their surprise, to hear Emily announce 
her intention to stay with the distressed mother till her companions 
could ride back to the village and send out a physician. And, 
what amazed them still more, she insisted that Mr. Grosvenor, 
after securing her horse, should ride back with her cousins. He 
hesitated to leave her at that hour in so lonely a place — spoke of 
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her late ride homeward, but yielded the point as the poor woman 
entreated them to hasten and procure medical help. On their 
way back, Kate and Fannie in excited tones discussed the acci- 
dent, as also the propriety of cousin Emily's stopping through the 
evening at that ' out-of-the-way place.' Both agreed that it would 
not have done for them — ^mamma would have been much dis- 
pleased — ^but, perhaps it was well enough for Emily — and their 
tone and manner added, " as she is only a governess." Wallace 
Grosvenor understood the implication, and busied himself with 
his own thoughts. 

In another hour, he returned with Dr. Howard, who promised, 
to do his best for the little patient, and gave encouragement of a 
favorable issue. Emily did not have a lone ride home that night, 
though she and Wallace rode a distance mostly in silence, read- 
ing each other's thoughts by the clear moonbeams. 

The next day, the imposing family coach was drawn up before 
the door, to give the visiter one more ride, as he had declared his 
purpose to leave on the morrow. A pic-nic was in contemplation 
on the summit of an adjacent mountain. A large basket of pro- 
vision was mounted on the driver's seat, and the party were about 
ready to start, when a young school-mate of the Misses Cleve- 
land arrived, with her brother, to make a visit of a few days. — 
What was now to be done ? To give up the excursion would 
disappoint other friends already on their way to the pic-nic. The 
carriage was full, and it was too late to look about for another 
conveyance. Mrs. Cleveland asked Emily to resign her seat to 
Miss Canfield. She instantly complied — that young lady ex- 
pressing her great unwillingness that any one should give up the 
party for her sake, till Fannie whispered in her ear — 

" Don't distress yourself — ^it's only the children's governess." 

Wallace now offered his seat to Mr. 'Canfield, but this raised 
such a storm of expostulations that he was obliged to desist, and 
by close sitting, that gentleman was safely stowed in with the 
rest — and the loaded vehicle moved slowly off toward the place 
of destination. As they proceeded, the newly arrived expressed 
their regret that one of the original company was left behind — 
saying they could hardly give her credit for sincerity in resigning 
her place so cheerfully. 

" Oh," said Kate, " it will make little difference with her. On 
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the whole she will enjoy the day best at home, for mamma will 
let her fix off a basket of provisions for a poor family with a sick 
child, that sister Fan came near riding over the other day." 

Here followed the history of the late adventure duly amplified 
and commented on. Was it this, or a sudden jolt of the carriage 
that heightened the glow on Wallace Grosvenor's cheek, and 
compressed his lips so firmly ? 

The day, like all others, wore away — ^it was now late in the 
afternoon, and where was Emily Morris ? She had received a 
letter while walking in the garden, and was seated in the arbor 
intently perusing it --with that face (usually so serene) betraying 
deep and changing emotion. She had drawn off her bonnet, to 
enjoy the soft, fresh air — her dark cmls were slightly confined by 
a bandalet of velvet. She had never looked so beautiful as now, 
for Emily was beautiful, dear reader, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of the envious Clevelands to the contrary — and so thought 
Wallace Grosvenor as he approached her unobserved, till he stood 
at the entrance of the arbor. Her cheek and brow crimsoned as 
he saluted her, and she expressed her surprise that the party 
should have returned at so early an hour. 

" They have not returned," he replied ; " but as Mr. Canfield 
seemed able to take care of the ladies, and the carriage was over- 
loaded, I begged the privilege of preceding them on foot, agreeing 
to ride whenever they should overtake me. 1 am a good pedes- 
trian, so, as I foresaw, have reached home before them." 

He took a seat by her side, and began to talk of things which 
at that moment were farthest from his heart — of mountain scenery, 
of foreign lands, of botany and the classics, and finally (for the 
most natural subjects often have the last place,) of poetry — and 
as step by itep they narrowed the range of topics, Wallace ven- 
tured to ask if it were really Emily who drew those marginal 
lines to mark " The Orphan." As she confessed without embar- 
rassment, he proceeded to speak of his own sad inheritance of 
orphanage, and of his sense of utter desolateness as he stepped 
on the shores of his native land, and sought the graves of his 
parents. The tears were in Emily's eyes, and there is no pre- 
dicting how this conversation might have issued, had it not been 
suddenly broken off by the irruption of a bevy of children, claim- 
ing Miss Morris' promise to take them to a walk before tea. 
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" Yes, darlings," said Emily, " I will keep my promise. Mr. 
Grosvenor will excuse me," and with less composure than usual 
in her voice and manner, she allowed the children, who had 
already taken possession of hoth her hands, to hurry her away, 

Wallace followed them with his, eyes, and noticed as Emily 
turned to go down the avenue, that she paused, took from her 
pocket the letter which he had seen her hastily deposit there, and 
refolded it more carefully. She was now hid from his view, yet 
he recalled with a sensation as novel as it was annoying, the un- 
wonted illumination of those expressive features as that letter lay 
open before her. It was evidently no ordinary missive of friend- 
ship. Yet, what was it to him 7 Why did his heart throb pain- 
fully at every surmise connected with it ? As he questioned himu 
self thus, he was every moment gaining a deeper insight into the 
nature of his own emotions. He became aware of the intensity 
of feelings, whose existence he had scarcely acknowledged even 
to himself. He paced up and down the garden walks, entertain- 
ing conjectures and dismissing them — forming plans and aban- 
doning them — indulging hopes and relinquishing them. One 
thing, however, he resolved upon — ^he would have an interview 
and an explanation, before he departed on the morrow. He re- 
called the conversation in the arbor — as Emily responded to the 
sentiments he uttered, there was surely a something about her 
which made him feel that their hearts were in imison — ^but, thwi, 
that letter^ that ominous letter. Reader, do you feel curious about 
the document which has raised such a commotion in the mind of 
Wallace Grosvenor ? Well, you shall see the transcript : 

A ^Y, May 15th, 15—. 

Miss Emily Morris: 

Madam, — ^I have the pleasant duty of informing you that the frauds of 
the yiUain who has kept you out of your lawful estate, have been detected, and 
property recoyered to the amount (^ (20,000. There is more behind, which I 
am confident will come to light soon. I await your orders in person or by 
letter. Allow me, madam, in consideration of my former intimacy with and 
regard for your honored father, to offer you my sincere congratulations. 

J N , Attorney ai Law, 

Emily kept her secret for her uncle Cleveland's ear — ^but she 
enjoyed, that night, such a sense of freedom, such elasticity of 
spirit, as she had been a stranger to for many weary months. In 
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visions of the night she entered her old ancestral home and trod 
again its halls. 

Morning came^-the last of Wallace Grosvenor's stay at Water- 
ford. The moments flew on apace — the hour of departure drew 
near. He rose to take leave of the Clevelands. They were re- 
served and formal — he was going, and unengaged, and, as far as 
they could judge, disenthralled. Their polite adieus were far less 
cordial than their warm greetings three weeks before. He thanked 
them for their hospitality, and said he should not soon forget this 
visit,— then addressing Mrs. C, inquired, "Shall I find Miss 
Morris in the library ?" and without waiting to hear her offer to 
summon her, he hastily made his way thither. Poor Emily ! 
she was hardly herself this morning. Failing of an intercourse 
with her uncle before he left the house, she was now writing a 
note, to accompany the important communication, to his office. 
That letter was open before her, and Wallace saw how she was 
occupied, the moment he entered. Emily rose to meet him — the 
second time he saw the warm life- current rush to temple and 
cheek. If he had hitherto lacked courage for his disclosure, the 
scene before him made him resolute. He asked Emily to be 
seated, and opened all his heart. She answered only with tears, 
for he proceeded with a fervor which paused not for a word of 
response, till he told her that he made this declaration rather as a 
relief to his overcharged feelings than with much hope of success, 
and with some hesitation and great delicacy referred to the letter 
whose perusal he had witnessed! Without a word of reply, but 
with an arch look whose significance he could not interpret, she 
placed the open letter in his hand. He caught a glimpse of the 
signature, and hesitated not to read it. With its perusal all his 
eloquence vanished. How could he urge his plea, just as he 
learned the accession of his lady-love to a large estate? He did, 
however, retain sufficient self-possession to ask permission to 
write her — and he was not refused. His leave-taking was not 
eloquent, if we except the expression of his eyes, which could 
speak when the lips moved not. But the warm pressure of 
Emily's hand, and that speaking face, which revealed the heart, 
sent him away a happy man. 

Passing over the surprise of the Clevelands at Emily's altered 
fortunes, and the particulars of her return to her native city, let 
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OS follow Mr. Cleveland as he enters the old mansion at Water- 
ford on a cold morning in December, with a letter in his hand to 
pronounce intelligence that Emily Morris and Wallace Grosvenor 
were to be married at New Year's. Kate bit her Kps with very 
vexation — ^Fannie tossed her head, and 'did'nt care' — ^Mrs. C. 
declared that ^ it was mcmey that allured him, otherwise, why did 
he not pay his addresses to Emily last spring, when }ie had so 
good an (^portunity?' and she gave vent to the mortification of 
her maternal vanity in strains of surpassing eloquence. When 
the wordy torrent ceased, her good natured husband, with a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, observed : 

*^ I shall not allow you to abuse my nephew thus. I have 
known more of this affair than you wot of; and I can assure you 
that Wallace loved Emily, and that he told her so too^ when she 
was ' crdy a governess P " 



SONG.— OH! ASK NO MORE. 

BT E. L. E. 

Or ! ask no more ihe strains of praise, 

Which Zion's minstrel snng ; 
My harp o'er weeping Zion's lays 

Lies monmfal and nnstmng. 
For how can one in exile sing, 

Through tears of yain regrets 
Or wake to Joy the silent string 1 

Oh! how can I forget '^ 

Not all the sweets a stranger land, 

Of song and bloom may bear, 
Can win my love from Israel's strand, 

And Salem's ruin there : 
Nor thou, bright orb, whose glorious beams 

On Zion's fall have set, 
Cans't cheer my heart by Babel's streams ! 

Oh I how can I forget 1 
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TO ONE I LOVE. 



Sister, a casual word of thine, mayhap 
By thee forgotten, has awakened thoughts 
That thrill my yearning heart :— when " sixty years" 
Have sped, with all their snows and spring-times, 
Summer heats and golden autumns, where 
Shall then be found our loving social band 
Of genial friends 1 " The places that on earth 
We know, shall know us then no more"— perchance, 
'Tis true, some one among us may remain. 
When all we loved and cherished in our youth 
Have passed away — remain like lingering leaves 
Upon a withered bough — ^but who would wisk 
To linger thus 1 who would not fain depart 
With the beloved who are earlier called 
Away from earth 1 And yet, to die I what is it? 
Gaze on the marble brow and rigid lips, 
The awful beauty of the dread repose 
That we call death ! To what far bourne is fled 
The spirit that we loved — that filled those eyes 
With light, and clothed that cheek with crimson 
Eloquence 1 That fraught those lips, so silent 
Now, with words of kindliness 1 How deep, 
How solemn is the mystery ! how vast 
And fathomless the dark abyss, upon 
Whose brink the spirit yearningly looks forth. 
To catch some feeble glimpse of the departed ! 
Vain desire ! for He alone who fkshioned 
Us, hath power to range the infinite abode 
Of disembodied souls— Oh ! were it not 
That He who brought the dead to life and speech— 
Who passed Himself the shadowy gates of Death, 
And trod the crystal pavement of the New 
Jerusalem in triumph — were it not 
That He hath promised that His loving band 
Should lead us through the darkness of that lone 
And fearful passage, when, from all the seen 
And known of our existence, we go forth — 
How terrible would be the thought of Death ! 
Nay, what were life, but dark and sad unrest, 
Without the gentle sympathy of Him 
Who "wept" with mortals, and who bids us lay 
Our weary heads upon His loving breast, 
And breathe out aU our sorrows, and receive 
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The balm of consolation fcom His lips 'i 
For He alone who reads the deep recesses 
Of the heart, can know its bitterness ! 
My sister,'! have thought it would Tfe sWeet 
To die in youth — ere yet the liear|i hath lost 
The freshness of its beauty, and the fervor 
Of its yearnings for the true and free — 
To roam amid the realms unlimited 
Of light and glory, where to love is being. 
And to worship, breath — ^where all " shall know 
, As they are known," and shall be " one with Him" 

Who chose them as His own ; to wait within 
Those " heavenly mansions" for the loved ones dwelling 
f " Yet a little while" below — perchance^ 

'* * If so permitted,, visiting their Jiomes, 

* And bearing messages of peace *pd grace 

To cheer them in their sojourn.- * 

. When the summons 
", Comes to thee to meet thy God, I know 

.! ' That He will send His messengers of love^ y 

^ To bear thee on thy way — and rapturous songs ^ 

i ; Shall echo through the courts of Heaven from lips 
^ i AVhose voice of tuneful melody has blessed 
i % Our- human ears so oft— and should the hand 
3 That pens these Imes to thee, lie motionless 
( In dupt, while yet thiTie eye is warmly brilliant 
With the light of life, thou wilt remember 
That a new welcome waits for thee in Heaven . 



SONNET. 



BY HELEN IKVING. 



'Tis said a cunning florist long ago, 

Wrought of rare flowers of varied form and hue, 

A dial won4rous beautiful and true ; 
Whose ranged buds, from morning's waking glow 
Till evening bowed the last faint petal low. 

Oped to each hour in turn their hearts of dew, "..^ 

Marking, with bloom and beauty ever new, 
The steps of Time, that flower-ensnared grew slow. *^ 

So fair a dial is thy heart, dear friend, \ ."" ' 

So wondrous in its sweetness, truth and bloom— ■* u. 

So doth it, hourly, love's rich fragrance send 

Alike o'er days of sunshine and of gloom — % 

So in thy presence, evermore by flowers, . ^"."^ 

Do we who love thee count the passing hours. 



< 
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WOMAN THE CREATURE OF GOD, 

AND THE MANtrPACTURE OP SOCIETY. * 

BY C. W. TOLLS 8. 

In nothing have the effects of the primeval blight upon earth 
shown themselves more sensibly and calamitously, than in the 
character, condition, and situation of woman. By nature more 
pliant and flexible than man, weaker in the means of asserting 
and maintaining rights, liable to be debased by the improper e;cer- 
cise of the same feelings which properly exercised constitute the 
nobility of her nature, woman in every age and clime has under- 
gone greater extremes in her condition than man. She has been 
the guiding spirit of empires, and the vilest of hovel denizens. — 
She has exhibited specimens of more intense and self-sacrificing 
greatness^ and of more inhuman and malignant wickedness than 
is to be .found in the annals of the other sex. In ancient mythology 
the Furies as well as the Graces were represented by females. 
Ruth and Jezebel, the widow of Sarepla and Semirstmis, Lucretia 
and Cleopatra, Olympia Morata and Lucretia Borgia, Elizabeth 
and Mary, Hannah More* and Charlotte Corday, are contrasted 
examples. One class is eflSLuent of all the mild graces of true 
woma*nhood — the other seemed filled with a fluid fiery as if exr 
tracted from the baneful rays of Sirius or Mars. 

Much has been said of the influence of woman in shaping 
society. But this is one of those specious generalities which pass 
current in the world, till examined and brought to single, practical 
tests. Isolated cases have occurred when women have almost 
wielded the destinies of the world. But it was generally the love 
or the hatred of man toward them, they being mostly passive, 
that produced the effect. Till after the chivalric period, woman 
did little as a class to form society. Since that time what has 
she done directly toward promoting civilization ? Her mere pre- 
sence indeed acts as an incentive on man. But how many Joan 
de Arcs have arisen to take the sword of the blessed cause in 
their own hands, and lecul the nations onward ? In all nations 
where women occupy a subordinate part, their voice is not lieard. 
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their opinions are disregarded, and their silent beguilings are im- 
potent except upon the transient impressibility of youth. Their 
influence can only be asserted in regard to christian lands. And 
even there it is a kind of Archimedean proposition. If he had a 
fulcrum he could move the world. If woman would she might 
move society. But the fulcrum did not exist in the circumam- 
bient air, and the philosopher was not ingenious enough to con- 
struct wings by which to attain the stars to place it there. But 
there is a fulcrum on which woman could rest her world-moving 
lever if she would grasp it. We hope to disenvelope it from the 
masqueradings and disguises which society has thrown around it. 
There is one thing plainly evident in the history of woman. — 
Her fortunes, her desires, her beliefs, her attainments, her hopes 
even, have generally followed those of her protectors, and been 
limited by their horizon. Perhaps this is a Providential enact- . 
ment, for the purpose of securing that domestic contentment and 
harmony without which men are misanthropes and women slaves. 
At times, like Rasselas escaping from the secluded palace, men 
have burst the barriers which confined them, or pierced the moun- 
tain from its very bottom upward till they reached the sunlight 
and air. But woman has been content to walk, in her prescribed 
circumference and daily perform the same routine. The Tartar 
and the Arab women patiently follow their migratory lords. The 
Indian woman toils for her predatory husband. The Chinese 
and the Turkish remain secluded in the seraglios of their masters. 
Even religions have encouraged the idea of woman's subordina- 
tion, inferiority, and dependence. The Koran teaches that she 
is without a soul. The Shasters make her but the slave of her 
husband. Buddism assigns her the confines of the house as he> 
dwelling and her prison. Ancient Greek mythology worshipped 
her only ideally. Roman paganism had for its only God the 
" Ci vitas," and the utility of woman was calculated only as she 
conduced to its exaltation. Even Judaism treated her, if not with 
contempt, yet with disparagement. Thus is it among barbaric 
nations and false religidn. Is it different in Christian countries ? 
The ladies of our land govern their conduct by conventional rules 
laid down by that enigmatical God, society. The ball-room, the 
school, the house, the manufactory, the street are all temples where 
implicit obedience is yielded to these mandates. It would be no 
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calumny, and only disputed by those who flatter her with the 
possession of a nominal rather than a real sovereignty, to say that 
woman is even in enlightened lands not the mistress, but the 
creature of society. 

And what has it made her ? In most cases a toy, worshipped 
by flattery, won by protestations, coaxed and frightened by alter- 
nate caresses and terrors, preserved through vanity or necessity, 
adhered to for pleasure, deserted for interest, or other enticements. 
In the street the cynosure of brainless dandies — in the ball-room 
adored by flirts — at the dining-table a caterer for others caprices — 
in the house a drudge — at church the slave of feeling. The dupe 
of the villain, the loved of the unsophisticated, the abused of the 
heartless, the neglected of most, and the burden of the persiflage 
of all. While single the toast of roisterers, and when married the 
imprisoned solitary of one keeper. Even with poets she is wor- 
shipped only in the ideal. When the real woman is made the 
subject of verse, it is in strains which mostly she should reject 
with loathing. Leaving out of the reckoning the heathen poets, 
what has she been with those professedly Christian ! In Tasso 
she is an Amazon or a nurse. Dante worships her as it were "in 
nutibus." With Petrarch she is but a Platonic mistress. The 
English poets, from Cowley to Wordsworth, (with the exception 
of Shakspeare) have portrayed her more as a mistress, than in any 
of her higher spheres. Shakspeare in his ballads does the same. 
Even Milton's Eve has lately been repudiated, and as we think 
justly, by the gifted authoress of Shirley.* 

Wadsworth, Coleridge and Tennyson have somewhat exalted 
the standard of feminihe ideality. In Coleridge's Genevieve, one 
of the most beautiful love poems in the language, there is a glimpse, 
beautiful but slight, just such as her lover caught from her half- 
averted eyes, of what woman might be, clad in dignity, delicacy, 
and intellect. The novelists of the present century have been 
better friends to the sex than any of their literary predecessors. 
But they are puzzled at times to produce the proper medium be- 



* The passage is too long to (^notO) but is aboautiful treatise in an otherwise not very in- 
teresting book. It is in the chapter where Shirley and her companion are standing without 
the church. Shirley compares evening nature to the first woman, and asserts Milton's Eve 
to be her, not in her primeval but her fallen state. 
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tween the accomplished woman and the bUie stocking — ^between 
artlessness and stiff reserve — between maiden confidence and 
•prudery. 

We are dealing now altogether with generalities, and not with 
noble exceptions. Her life is spent with a superficial education, 
in a narrow zodiac of dress, parties, cosmetics, visiting, and chil- 
dren. It is a fact of some meaning that since Paradise, woman 
for some reason has been tatooed the higher spheres qf men. — 
Where is the fault ? Is it in the arrogance of man, or the plas- 
ticity of woman ? 

It is not to be wondered at if a few more masculine spirits, 
wearied with the long history of subjection, misuse, disparage- 
ment, and the filmy substantiality of woman's nominal throne, 
have at the present time rose up, Amazon-like, and tuning their 
shrill treble to a creeking bass, begun to cry out loudly, " woman's 

RIGHTS." 

But this is not the proper method for renovation and reform. — 
Nature cannot be improved by perversion or distortion. Were the 
Tenus de Medici broken and defaced, a sculptor would not under- 
take to restore it by engrafting masculine proportions and linea- 
ments. The most truthful aspect, the highest perfection, the most 
perfect intent of all things, is that bestowed upon them when new 
from the hand of the Creator. When the world has wandered 
into artificiality, and mistaken accomplishments ; when it has 
strayed lusting after illusory and debasing charms ; when it has 
deceived itself by chasing phantom ideals, and marred its beauty 
by pigments of a perverted taste, it cannot be renovated by plung- 
ing into another system still falser, more illusory, and farther from 
the original. It must return to the knee of its great mother Nature, 
and listen once more to the precepts which fell upon its childhood. 
The prenial Christian duty of becoming as a little child is but a 
symbol of what every thing perverted must accomplish before 
there is a possibility of its regeneration. Art found it so. Poetry 
found it so. Society must find it so. Woman must learn it. — 
The best dome hooke which woman can study to exalt and per- 
petuate her empire is that which Nature presented to our first 
mother. The best model she can consult is that which was 
mirrored in the streams of Paradise. Even as in Nature have 
been found the types for every species of art, so must Eve become 
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a type for all her daughters. Let imagination picture our first 
mother. Beautiful she undoubtedly was. Beautiful in face, form 
and soul. Hers was such beauty of figure as the true poetical 
soul admires. It is only dandified poetasters who can prostrate 
themselves to the parodies which modern Art sometimes manufac- 
tures. Amid the bowers of Eden she walked, untrammelled by 
the conventionalities of custom, unregulated in gait, cast of the 
eyes, demeanor, or enunciation by prescriptions of fashion or 
etiquette. Unaffected, uncapricious, not wilful, not desirous of 
homage* at the expense of truth or feeling : loving her husband 
with all her soul, deeming herself subject to him by the law of 
primogeniture, not purchasing from him an anxious constancy by 
coquettish devices. Such was woman, the creation of God. 

That first wonderful pair opening their eyes upon the world in 
wonder, like a child awaked from sleep, is a grander study for the 
imagination than ever floated in the mind of Phidias, or Apelles, 
or Praxiteles, when they labored to compress the airy shadowings 
of fancy into the forms and features of Gods. Amid the bowers 
of Paradise they walked alone ; and yet not alone, for God and 
angels helcL them company. They were destitute of nearly all 
that we now consider requisite for comfort, and yet the whole 
globe with all its stores was theirs. They were beautiful in their 
simplicity — sublime in their loneliness. What characters must 
theirs have been, newly moulded by the hand of God ! But they 
endured a brief season, briefer than the flush of morning, and 
disappeared. 

Woman's parts in the world's drama seem to have been two. 
To present the attributes of beauty and to be a help-meet for man. 
The original word translated help-meet, signifies simply * help,' 
and is very significant. It recalls to the mind woman through 
long ages, assisting the lot of the weary laborer, soothing the 
harassed monarch, tending the wounded warrior's pillow, minis- 
tering to the sick, and ever interposing herself betwixt man and 
death. 

But we would suggest as the true foundation of womdn's 
empire over the heart of man, the truthful portraiture of beauty. 
There is ever in man. however debased, a lingering attachment to 
this — as all vegetables, even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, seek to reach their heads toward the sky. For rightly 
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consideied, all things must appear beautiful before they will 
attract the heart What nation ever existed, that had not a 
heaven in prospect, fashioned by the poetical souls among them, 
and eagerly accepted by the people, whose scenes were possessed 
of immortal and unfading beauty ? Revelation itself has not dis- 
dained to take the beauties of earth as the symbols of the Chris- 
tian's heaven. There are trees of life, fountains of light, rivers of 
living water, walls of precious stones, hills and blissful plains, 
and shade and song. The prophet talks of the beauty of holi- 
ness, and this too must be made to appear beautiful before man 
will love it. Oh ! Nature, if thou art not heaven, thou art a 
miniature of it. 

The beauty which Woman must illuminate is that of proper 
proportion in her whole nature. The body must be beautified 
with expression like light shining out from the figured windows 
of a church. All proper arrangements of dress and toilet are 
auxiliaries of this. Beauty of dress is now the sceptre with which 
woman wields much of her sway. No person of proper apprecia- 
tion can refuse to bow before the display of elegant and graceful 
taste. The mind too must be filled with beauty like a shrine 
with offerings. Love of nature, poetry and art, and the more 
masculine sympathies with governments and revolutions, with 
the yearnings and the heavings of humanity toward its primitive 
blessedness ; all these woman must appropriate to herself, and 
she will then control in a great measure opinion more effectually 
than she could by marching to the ballot-box, or by growing red 
in the face with argument or long speeches. But the chief beauty 
is the beauty of soul. Purity with all her attendants .must dwell 
in the soul like a queen and her children in a sanctuary. Purity 
is the highest beauty, — the true pole-star which is to guide 
humanity aright in its long, varied, and perilous voyage. The 
world is learning this, and must learn it before it can be safely 
harbored. Let woman with the magic wand of her beautiful 
hand ever point toward it, and she will be the true guardian angel, 
testcher and directress of man and humanity. Like the star of 
Bethlehem pointing to the cradle of the world's Saviour, she will 
then direct society into harmony, exalted refinement, and moral 
renovation. 
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FOR THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS WE BLESS THEE. 

SEE ENGRAVING. 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God ! our fathers* God ! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty, 

By the touch of the mountain sod; 
Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge 

Where the spoiler's foot ne'er trod; 
FQr the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God ! our fathers' God I 

We are watchers of a beacon 

Whose light must never die ; 
We are guardians of an altar 

Midst the silence of the sky ; 
The rocks yield founts of couragfe, 

Struck forth as by the rod, — 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God ! our fathers' God ! 

For the dark, resounding heavens, 

Where thy still small voice is heard, 
. For the strong pines of the forests. 

That by thy breath are stirred ; 
For the storms on whose free pinions 

Thy spirit walks abroad, — 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God ! our fathers' God ! 

The royal eagle darleth 

On his quarry from the heights, 
And the stag that knows no master 

Seeks there his wild delights; 
But we for thy communion 

Have sought the mountain sod,- 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God ! our fathers' God ! 

The banner of the chieftain 

Far, far below us waves ; 
The warhorse of the spearman 

Cannot reach our lofty caves ; 
Thy dark clouds wrapt the threshold 

^Of freedom's last abode ; i 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, * 

Our God ! our fathers' God ! 

For the shadow of thy presence 

Round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stern defiles of battle. 

Bearing record of our dead ; 
For the snows and for the torrents, , 

For the free hearts' burial sod : 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God ! our fathers' God I 
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Thou of the slow and noiseless step, the deep and dreamy eye, 
Whose clustered locks, with mingled brown and golden drapery 
O'ershadow like a sunlit cloud thy darkly ruddy cheek, 
And lie in rich luxuriance on thy forehead low and meek— 
A soft and genial sadness doth thy gentle coming bring, 
More beautiful than all the budding joy of blushing Spring ! 
Lo ! how the stately monarchs of the forest and the glade, 
Like courtly knights of olden time, their branches have arrayed 
•In all the flashing splendor of their crimson garniture 
And gold embroidery, to greet thy presence meek and pure ! 
Within the deep old wooda^ beneath their high and grand arcade. 
Thy coronal of rainbow hues the forest-fays have made — 
And down aslant receding aisles, and columns dusk and tall, 
With mellow amber radiance the yellow sunbeams fall — 
And from the trickling rivulet that sparkles at thy feet, 
A thousand tiny voices rise, melodious and sweet— 
They sing a plaintive requiem for Summer's balmy hours, 
For merry Zephyrs, and the quiet smiles of blue-eyed flowers ; 
For where thy gorgeous mantle-hem the verdant earth has kissed. 
There springs beneath thy lingermg tread the chill and shroud-like mist 
That ]>ales the loving flowerets, and takes away their breath, 
And leaves them odorless and wan, in silence and in death ! 
Now sadness fills thy drooping eye, and tears are in thy heart, 
That of thy gentle mission dread Decay should bear a part— 
And lowly-murmured moumfulness, and griefliil, quivering sighs, 
In wailing, lute-voiced numbers, from thy ruby lips arise I 
But yet agam thou lookest, with a brow and eye serene, 
Afar upon the vast imperial grandeur of the scene — 
Thy tapestry of myriad hues of strangely woven light, 
Thy wealth of brown and clustered nuts, and scarlet berries bright — 
The marvelous mosaic of the scattered, fallen leaves, 
The gold and crimson bowers that the playftd wood-sprite weaves— 
And lifting through the silvery haze thy meek and shadowy eyes, 
Thy gentle heart is gladdened by the glory of the skies ! 
Thou of the dark and dreamy eye, and footfall slow and light, 
Thy sad and genial loveliness must vanish from our sight I 
Thy brilliant coronal must fade — thy music-voice be hushedr— 
The gorgeous drapery of thy haHs be rudely rent and crushed— 
For dark and strong November, with a sullen, angry brow. 
Shall chill thee with his gathering frown, and lay thy beauty low ; 
With sad and faint submission tiiiou shalt own his giant sway, 
And with all the loved and beautiful, thou too shalt " pass away !" 
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ELIAB. 

FROM THE GEBMAN.^BT MRS. ST. SIMOK. 

In the land of Judea, there dwelt a man, named Eliab, whom 
God had blessed with an abundance of earthly goods. He was 
learned also in all the wisdom of the East. But all this could 
not content his heart ; therefore he often walked sorrowfully about, 
and wished for death. For he said—" What is life but an un- 
ceasing round of the same things, and yet full of uncertainty ? 
Man lives in an incessant struggle, and his days are as those of 
a hireling." 

Then a man of God came unto him, and showed unto Eliab a 
medicinal plant of marvellous virtue. 

But Eliab said — " Wherefore bringest thou this gift unto me ? 
My body aileth nothing, but my soul is sick unto death. Better 
it were that I should die !" 

" It shall do good unto thy soul," said the man of God. " Take 
this plant and heal therewith seven poor sick persons, and then 
if thou dost desire it, thou mayst die !" 

Then Eliab did as the man of God had told him, and sought 
out those who were sick in the dwellings of the poor. And he 
healed seven persons who were afliicted with illness, and relieved 
the needy out of his abundance. 

Then the man of God came again unto him and said — "Behold, 
I have brought thee an herb of death. Now thou mayst die." 

But Eliab cried — " No, Grod forbid ! My soul no longer desires 
death, for I have now learned the true purpose and worth of life." 

Then the man of God smiled and said — " It is 'with thee as I 
expected ; thou art now conscious of thy divine nature, which 
was before concealed from thee. How couldst thou, in thy self- 
ishness, think only of the uncertainties and vexations attendant 
upon human life ?" 

Thereupon Eliab said to the man of God — " Thy wisdom has 
restored peace to my soul ; still the benefits which I confer appear 
to me mean and trifling ; I can but relieve the outward wants of 
the poor and the distressed ; I can but cheer iheir dwellings with 
my abundance, but to their hearts I cannot find admittance." 
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" Happy is it for thee," replied the man of God, " that thou dost 
dispense thy gifts with humiUty. Therefore shalt thou receive 
such as are of a higher nature.*' 

With these words he led Eliab into his garden to a rose bush. 
Now there was at this time a great drought in the land, and be- 
cause that the rose bush was planted in a sandy soil, it appeared 
withered, and its buds drooped towards the earth. Then the man 
of God commanded Eliab to go down to the stream, and to fill a 
bucket with water. And Eliab did as he was commanded, and 
watered the rose bush. And the bush revived, and its leaves be- 
came green, and after a time the buds raised their heads, and 
they expanded and spread around a fragrant odor. 

" Behold," said the man of God, " thus doth the poor man whom 
thou relievest, breathing forth love and gratitude, lift up his face to 
God, and look roimd with joy and confidence upon his fellow-mos, 
for thou hast been to him a minister of God and of heavenly charity." 

" How then must I dispense my bounty?" asked Eliab, 

The man of God answered and said — " With humility as a 
man, and invisibly as Grod." 

" But if he to whom I do good, stand before me, and will ex- 
press his thankfulness ?" 

" Then," replied the man of God, " let thy hand be to him the 
hand of a brother, and the breath of thy lips open to him the inward 
heaven of thy heart, which poureth forth thy benefits upon him.'' 



A FANTASY. 



BT A NEW CONTBIBUTOR. 

With grace that only ladies can, 

Accept, dear A , this little fan 

Not mine the gift to " raise the wind" 
On scale that's large, if so inclined; 
Enough for me, if you but please, 
Through your fair hand, to woo a breeze 
Gentle as Zephyr — scarce revealing^ 
The breath so sly from Boreas stealing. 

Persuaded it may come in play, 
Through many a sultry summer day, 
Your courtesy will not refuse 
Acceptance of a thing of 'use — 
Though what I send, we both agree 
Can scarce be prized aLfan-to-see, 
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ON THE TREATMENT OP DOMESTICS. 

BT MBS. A. B. WHBLPLSY. 

There is a subject connected with the family system and dis- 
cipline, which, though rarely treated upon by essayists of the day, 
is nevertheless one of infinite fmportance. It is a subject upon 
which inspiration has treated and enlarged, and the relative 
duties of which it enforces in the strongest terms. 

I allude to the temporary relation existing between the heads 
of families and their hired domestics. Commands are given in 
sacred writ, as well to servants as to those whom they serve ; 
still the head of the family possesses most of the advantages. — 
He is allowed^ to rule his household, but only by the law of 
equity and kindness, not by severity or tyrannical exaction. The 
moral law authorizes his superiority of position and power, giving 
him the opportunity, as in all other moral points, either for the 
use or abuse of it. What an opportunity there is afforded to 
make use of that power in promoting the happiness and welfare 
of those placed under authority in this way, not only physically, 
but mentally and morally ! Can it be for a moment doubted, 
that it is the duty of the head of a family to look after the condi^ 
tion of his servants, in all these respects ? In case of doubt, let 
him study his Bible — ^let him go back to the Jewish dispensation' 
and see how particularly this branch of the family circle is spoken 
of and cared for. How favorable then is the chance for exerting 
a healthYul moral influence, by instructing them in their duty, as 
moral agents, and accountable beings, and applying suitable pre- 
cepts to the fulfilment of obligation in the stations in life which 
they fill ; and further, by showing themselves ready at all times 
to fulfil their own duties respecting them. This last is teaching 
by example, one of the most sure and effectual means of instruction. 
This branch of domestic duty comes more commonly under the 
cognizance of the mistress of the family, and consequently it is 
highly important that she should make herself acquainted with 
the various bearings of the subject. It seems as though many 
mistresses of families, even where servants are faithful and desi- 
rous to please, are fearful if they do not drive them every moment 
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that they will not earn their stipulated wages. Some persons 
there are also, haughty, proud, and overbearing, who seem to 
think it degrading to manifest any feeling for those bearing the 
heavy burden of service upon them — ^who never express them- 
selves otherwise than in the shape of a command or a reproof. — 
Many, too, wonder why servants are habitually wanting in a re- 
spectful conduct towards them, disobedient, unfaithful, and un- 
manageable. It may without doubt be said that in the generality 
of instances, where this is the case, the mistress has only herself 
to blame. She places herself in the position which renders her 
liable to such behavior. 

A lady whose mind and heart has been cultivated so as to • 
throw around her an atmosphere of intellectual and moral dignity, 
need never fear of having her rights invaded, or her self treated 
with disrespect by her servants. It is not a dignity w|iich arises 
from a haughty or a distant behavior ; a dignity which may be 
put on or off at pleasure, which ensures the respect of dependents 
or others. A dignity which has no foundation but the love of 
self manifested by such conduct, is altogether a misapplication of 
the terra. True dignity is elevation of character, a sentiment 
arising from enlarged and liberal views of men and things, which 
cannot but appear in .the manners of those whose hearts are actu- 
ated by them, and will have an effect on all within the sphere of 
their influence. A person possessed of such a character will 
manifest a uniformly kind, considerate, placable conduct, free 
from fretfulness, fault-finding, and tyrannical exaction, and all 
those qualities which degrade us even in our own eyes. It is far 
from good policy in the mistress of a family, especially where, in 
the main, a servant is inclined to do right, to take heed to every 
little lapse in duty, and animadvert upon it, as if perpetually on 
the watch for evil : on the contrary, she should show herself on 
the watch for good by noticing and commending, as often as can 
properly be done, passing over small faults, commending every 
special effort to please — and reproof will be much more effectual 
in the case of more glaring errors. 

There is nothing so depreciating to our own influence, and so 
injurious to the disposition of those over whom we have the rule, 
as fault-finding. It is true that some servants do sometimes seem 
almost insufferably trying, and that each mistress of a family 
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often thinks her own peculiar trials with them the worst that has 
ever been met with ; but it is nevertheless true that many a good 
servant has been spoiled by a bad mistress, and many a bad ser- 
vant completely transformed by a good mistress. How little do 
words of encouragement and kindness cost — but how much do 
thisy accomplish in ensuring the affections and respect of those 
whom circumstances have made dependents. "A gracious woman 
retaineth honor." — Prov. xi : 16. 

I was much pleased and impressed some time since by an 
account given me by a highly intelligent English lady, a person 
well calculated to form a judgment of the beauty of the circum- 
stances narrated. Some years ago she was on a visit to the family 
of a gentleman of great wealth in the Isle of Wight, — they were 
of the highest class of the English gentry. The gentleman him- 
self at the time was a widower, and two highly accomplished and 
intelligent maiden sisters acted as mistress of his mansion. Every 
circumstance of this establishment was conducted with splendor 
and dignity — but their kindness, consideration, and even tender- 
ness for their servants was beyond all else worthy of remark. I 
never, said she, heard a command uttered while in the house, and 
every thing that was desired at their hands was requested in the 
most gentle, polite, and elegant manner. 

"A waiting-maid to one of these ladies happened to be taken 
extremely ill during my visit. Nothing could exceed the tender- 
ness, kindness, and attention of these high-born ladies. The 
choicest dainties which the house afforded were not thought too 
good for her, and she was constantly interrogated as to whether 
the cook had prepared her food to suit her, and if she could not 
think of something else she would like better. Both of the ladies 
visited her at frequent' intervals every day, and when able to 
listen they read to her for hours." 

Was this behavior a want of dignity ? Did they degrade them- 
selves by this tender solicitude for a dependent? Far, very far 
from it — on the contrary, it is an indisputable evidence that, be- 
sides the advantages of wealth and rank, they possessed the 
crowning quality of worth. 

I regret to present a contrast to this beautiful picture ; but«as 
the contrast is far more common than the picture itself, I think I 
cannot do better than to place it in the strong light afforded by 
comparison. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OP DOMESTICS. 



A lady who is an acquaintance of mine, never fails to entertain 
her friends upon every possible opportunity with the complete 
history of her domestic grievances. Not very long since, upon 
the occasion of a morning call, she entertained me for an hour in 
this interesting manner. " Oh, my friend," said she, " I am the 
perfect victim to my household cares, and the annoyances of ser- 
vants. You have little conception of my sufferings, — ^unfaithful- 
ness, deception, and wastefulness are wearing away my patience, 
and I might almost say my life. Last week, being in the midst 
of house-cleaning, I worried myself into a fever to see the destruc- 
tiveness, wastefulness, and laziness that was all the time going 
on. Every thing stood perfectly still, as far as work was con- 
cerned, the moment I was out of sight ; but mischief enough went 
on I assure you. If I was in one part of the house, every thing 
went wrong in the other. If I went out, every thing was neglect- 
ed, or some irreparable injury done to the house or furniture. I 
sometimes think I will let every thing go as it will, instead of 
fretting and worrying about it, for as it is I am miserable enough, 
— I could scarcely be more so were every thing I have destroyed." 

I thought I could see perfectly well, from her own account, how 
the matter stood. It was this very fretting and worrying itself 
which produced all the mischief. The lady, however, was in 
fact a person of considerable native bene^rolence, and at times 
quite as indulgent to her servants, as at other times unreasonable. 
I thought while listening to the narrative of her miseries, how far 
better it would indeed be for her to witness the destruction of 
every thing she possessed, than to allow these petty trials to gain 
such an ascendancy, as to produce the demoralizing effect upon 
her character and disposition which they evidently did. 

Impatience and fretfulness are far, very far from virtues, no 
matter how just the cause in which they are called into exercise. 
And I very much doubt if things would have been as bad as they 
were had she pursued a more even, dignij&ed, and unruffled course. 
How unworthy are such things to be allowed to bear such sway 
over us ! These trifles are to annoy us only a short time. There 
will soon be an end of these as well as of all other earthly cares, 
and we shall have an account to render as to the manner in which 
we have performed our duty towards this branch of our house- 
hold- How worthy then is the present subject of serious reflec- 
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tion ! How much is there to call forth the consideration and 
sympathy of intelligent and benevolent minds ! What a pleasant 
thought it should be to have the opportunity to ameliorate the 
condition of any one member of the human family, not connected 
to us by the ties of nature ; by endeavoring to raise their minds 
in the scale of intelligence, by exciting them to consider the end 
of their being, which is the same as ours, to serve Gk)d, and seek 
their salvation. To promote this, both reasonable time and in- 
struction should be given. How easy is it as opportunity occurs, 
to impart to them some knowledge and give them some little 
advantage of learning, an advantage which their condition will 
ever preclude them from enjoying unless offered by some benevo- 
lent person : surely this is a duty not unworthy of any one in the 
most exalted station in life. 

It is a mistaken idea with many women of true piety, that they 
are not living in the full performance of duty unless they are 
going about, and looking up the sick and destitute, relieving 
them, and entering actively into some cause of public benevolence, 
which things must necessarily withdraw them in a great measure 
from the more immediate duties of home, and things of infinitely 
more momentous importance. The system that fallen nature dic- 
tates is a depressing system — that is, a desire to keep others down 
in fear that they will eventually tower above omselves. How 
noble seems the opposite course — to endeavor constantly to rise 
ourselves, and to raise others with us. 

How beautiful is the contemplation of the household of the vir- 
tuous woman, whose picture is painted in glowing colors by the 
wise man. She ordereth all her ways aright. She from principle 
conducts her household in every thing. She is not selfishly set 
upon her own pleasure and gratification. The word of God is 
her choice, her counsel, her rule and guide in every duty and act 
of life. It makes her systematic in every thing. In the morning 
she calls her household together, and instructs them in their path 
of duty. She walks uprightly before them. Deception is never 
found on her lips, but the law of kindness* is in her heart and on 
her tongue. 

That elegant and accomplished writer, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, makes a remark which any lady of refinement will 
understand and quickly appreciate. " The most minute details of 
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household economy become elegant and refined when they are 
ennobled by sentiment. To furnish a room," continues the lady, 
^ is no longer a common-place affair, shared with upholsterers 
and 'cabinet makers* It is decorating the place where I am to 
meet a lover or friend. To order dinner is not merely arranging 
an ordinary meal — it is preparing refreshment for him I love." — 
How justly then might we also apply this rule to the subject in 
question. And how much more elevated the sentiment when 
viewed in the light of religion ! In this Ught we can look at 
every act of ours towards our servants as in some measure influ- 
encing their characters for good or evil. We can look at ourselves 
as either omitting or performing our duties towards God in our 
conduct towards and treatment of them, always remembering that 
they have feelings like ourselves, and have the strongest claims 
upon our benevolence, our kindness and sympathy. 



FRIENDS. 

BT MISS A. R. SMITH. 

Thbouoh life's desert, lone and weary, 

Scattered roses cheer the way ; 
On a pathway, dark and dreary, 

Gladdening falls the sunbeam's ray. 
]Priend8 those gentle flowers are flinging-^ 

Lore's bright ray the bosom warms — 
Vines their tendrils closely clinging, 

Are not rudely torn by storms. 

Oh ! what sweet emotions waken — 

Strike the sonl's hari)-strings divine, 
When with confidence mishaken 

Hearts responsive beat to thine ! 
Many a grief, its tears revealing — 

Many a pang that else might rend, 
'Beft of half its sting, is healing 

By this sacred balm — a friend. 

Hast thon found the precious treasure 1 
Prise the jewel — ne'er betray ! 

Choicest blessing without measure^ 
. Guardian angel round thy way. 

Act or speak, oh ! coldly never- 
Kindred spirits Iceenest feel,— ^ 

Silver links the blow may sever. 
Time the wound may never heal. 
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